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Anniversary Dedication 


Fifty-five years ago, in March, 1891, the first 
issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL was published. Pioneering in public 
school administration, the history of the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL is a 
record of service and accomplishment. During 
these 55 years of publication, it has been promi- 
nently identified with every important develop- 
ment in the progress of our public school system. 
In its inception and down through the years, serv- 
ice in the cause of democratic school administra- 
tion characterizes the editorial policy and accom- 
plishments of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Covering every phase of 
school operations — administration, supervision, 
finance, personnel management, building design 
and construction, building operation and main- 
tenance, budgeting and accounting, research, text- 
books, equipment and supplies — it is the guiding 
influence and outstanding cohesive force directing 
the united action of the units of control and ad- 
ministration — the boards of education, superin- 
tendents of schools, business managers, school- 
house architects, and through these units the 
supervisory and instructional forces. 


Procedures in legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive affairs, in taxation and finance, in schoolhouse 
planning, construction and equipment, originally 
presented in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, are now an integral part of 
the school administrative organization. Its out- 
standing services, accomplishments, and leader- 
ship evolve from the continuity of a clearly defined 
editorial program focused on democratic school 
administration. 


This idea and ideal of administrative service 
conceived by William George Bruce, founder and 
publisher (Mr. Bruce’s ninetieth birthday on 
March 17, 1946, is a noteworthy event), continue 
under his direction as the dominating factor in the 
professional editorial service of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. In this work 
William C. Bruce has been associated with his 
father as managing editor for over two decades of 
these 55 years of publication. 


Now in this momentous period of reconversion 
and of critical school administrative situations, the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL is 
qualified by the accumulated experience and con- 
tinuity of editorial direction of these 55 years to 
render increasingly effective service in the cause 
of democratic school administration. To the 
furthering of this great purpose the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL is rededicated 
anew with the publication of this Fifty-fifth An- 
niversary Number. 


J. J. KRILL 
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Organization and Administration 
of Adult Education George G. Bruntz' 


|. SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
ON ADULT EDUCATION 

Our rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions require the development 
of a continuous education which will en- 
able adults to adjust themselves to their 
changing environment. One writer put it 
aptly when he said: 

We may as well admit that it is not the edu 
cation of children that can save the world from 
destruction; it is the education of adults; it is 
the adult who must be released from his provin 
cial-mindedness, his animistic prejudices, his nar 
row customs, his obsolete habits; it is the adult 
who must be given the chance to be free in a 
world of science, tolerance, human sympathy and 
intelligent organization.” 

Adult education has been going on far 
longer than most people realize. In its un- 
organized aspects it is an ancient activity, 
having appeared in every complex culture 
since recorded history. Whenever an ur- 
gency arose in a particular time or with a 
particular group that group embarked 
upon a program of adult education. Dan- 
ish farmers, for example, embarked upon 
such a program in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Having been defeated in 
war and having lost their market for wheat 
they realized that the radical adjustments 
which this situation necessitated would not 
be accomplished by an illiterate popula- 
tion. Consequently they undertook to edu- 
cate themselves as adults and as farmers 
in a nationalistic era. 

The industrial workers of England, in 
the early part of the same century, also 
recognized the need for further education 
not merely to enhance their vocational op- 
portunities but to render themselves more 
effective as trade-unionists. The result was 
the spread of workers’ education to many 
industrial areas. 

In America adult education appeared 
after the Civil War in organized form as 
evening schools, lyceums, and Chautau- 
quas. However, these forms of education 
were not referred to as adult education. 


1 Director, Adult Education 
Joseph K. Hart 
im Action 


Los Gatos, Calif 
Prologue to Part I, Adult Education 


The original meaning of the term ‘‘adult 
education” was an education designed to 
even up for the less fortunate adults some 
of the disadvantages they had suffered in 
childhood and youth. In this general out- 
look it was implied that education is prop- 
erly a matter of the years preparatory to 
full adulthood, and that it consists prima- 
rily in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
that once this has been obtained it remains 
a sure possession for the rest of life. 

This was the conception in the United 
States shorty after World War I. The poor 
showing that our draftees made in that 
war in the intelligence tests submitted to 
them gave rise to alarm. A multitude of 
educational agencies began to spring up 
and these supplied more or less systematic 
opportunities for education to those who 
had been denied the education in child- 
hood. Private agencies such as the YMCA, 
the women’s clubs, American Legion, and 
labor unions also adopted educational 
programs. 

It was not until 1924 that the organ- 
ized adult education movement took form 
in the United States. In June of that year 





the president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York assembled the first confer- 
ence on adult education. Reports of great 
activity in work for the education of 
adults were being received from England, 
where interest had been quickened by 
recommendations made by the British 
Minister of Reconstruction in 1919, Sim- 
ilar efforts were being made in America, 
but by many different agencies and 
through only sporadic activities. This first 
Carnegie conference was called to consider 
the possibility of forming some sort of 
central agency that would draw these var- 
ious agencies together and thus help to 
correlate and strengthen their efforts. Two 
results came from this conference. First, 
was a series of five volumes constituting 
reports of different phases of adult educa- 
tion— such as correspondence schools, 
lyceums, libraries, etc. The second was a 
growing conviction that there was a gen- 
uine community of interests and aims 
underlying the scattered, unrelated pro- 
grams of adult education in this country. 

In the fall of 1925 a national conference 
on adult education was assembled in 
Cleveland and the facts collected by the 
special investigators were laid before the 
conference. The conference felt that there 
was a definite need for an association of 
people interested in adult education on a 
national scale. Four regional conferences 
were held before this final step was taken 

New York, November 23, 1925: San 
Francisco, February 8, 1926; Nashville, 
Tenn., February 19, 1926; and Chicago, 
March 24, 1926. 

Two days after the Chicago meeting a 
second conference was held there on March 
26, 1926, and the American Association 
for Adult Education was formed.* 

This association recognizes that educa- 
tion for adults must be regarded not as a 
luxury nor as charity, but as a prime 
necessity for a democratic state. Adult 


"See Minutes of the Meeting in Ofice Memorandum, 
May 26, 1926, Series 11, Adult Education, No. 20: 
Digest of Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Adult Education and First Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, Chicago, Ill., Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 
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education must become a major industry 
in America, comparable to the educational 
system for children and adolescents: “By 
the breath of the school children shall the 
state be saved” says the ancient Talmud. 
But Glenn Franks applied this sage advice 
as follows: 

| If this ancient axiom is to be true in America, 
I suggest that we must develop an adult educa- 
tion that will give us adults who will give us 


better schools that will give us better education 
that will give us a better social order.’ 


, The continued existence and the im- 
provement of the democratic way of life 
are directly contingent upon the skill with 
which the adult population sees the prob- 
lems in personal and social life, solves 
these problems successfully and, what is 
more important, develops the will to take 
the steps necessary to achieve their solu- 
tion. The growth and extension of knowl- 
edge necessary for the development of this 
skill can be met only through adult 
education. 

The ability of adults to profit by con- 
tinued learning has been established by 
Thorndike who reported that the ability 
to learn increased from early childhood to 

“about 25. From then on it decreased 
slowly — about 1 per cent a year. His 
study further proved that childhood is em- 
phatically not the best age for learning. 
The age for learning that is best in the 
sense of greatest returns for time spent per 
unit is in the 20’s. Furthermore, any age 
below 45 is better than ages 10 to 14. 
Thorndike also points out that a man at 
65 can learn at least one half as much per 
hour as he could at 25 years of age and 
more than he could from the years 8 to 10. 

In this paper we are concerned with 
three major purposes of adult education. 
These may be classified as (1) socio-civic; 
(2) vocational; and (3) cultural or avo- 
cational. , 

The socio-civic purpose is important in 
a democracy because it aims to increase 
knowledge so that the individual may be- 
come aware of the nature of the problems 
confronting him. It also provides for an 
understanding of the _ inevitability of 
change as an orderly part of the social 
process. This begins with an attempt to 
eradicate illiteracy. It especially seeks to 
educate that forgotten element in Amer- 
ican life, the foreign-born adults. Through 
English classes, Americanization classes, 
and parent education classes the adult edu- 
cators try to reduce illiteracy and make 
good American citizens out of these people. 

Another socio-civic aim is the awakening 
of the adults to the immediate problems 
around them. This is done through neigh- 
borhood forums, current events discussion 
classes, and civic problems classes. 

Under the vocational purpose, the aim 
is the adjustment or improvement of the 
vocation of the adult. The modern shifting 
of occupations makes adjustments nec- 


‘Glenn Frank, “To Better Our Social Order,’’ Journal 
of Adult Education, February, 1929 





essary. It has been estimated that the 
average person may be subjected to two 
or three major technological shocks dur- 
ing the course of his productive life. Of 18 
men between the ages of 24 and 45 ques- 
tioned in one of the national defense train- 
ing classes in a typical community during 
the war period, not one had made less than 
three vocational shifts in his lifetime and 
one had made six such shifts. 

Now that the war is over adult educa- 
tion faces the great task of readjusting 
thousands of people vocationally. Only 
those close to the problem can fully ap- 
preciate the tremendous vocational read- 
justment that these people will have to 
make in this postwar period. Adult admin- 
istrators must meet this challenge and 
must help to re-educate the millions now 
faced with the necessity of finding new 
fields of employment. 

The cultural and avocational purpose of 
adult education aims to help the adult to 
build up his entire personality and to make 
constructive use of his leisure time. In this 
purpose we also seek to preserve the spir- 
itual and cultural heritage of the indi- 
vidual and the cultural heritage of Amer- 
ica. One factor that no adult education 
director dare overlook is the opportunity 
for cultural education. The need for train- 
ing for vocations and for hurried occupa- 
tional shifts must not blind us to the 
greater need for the preservation of our 
total cultural heritage. 


ll. SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


A. The Teaching Personnel 


Perhaps the most important problem 
that confronts an adult school administra- 
tor is the personnel problem. Except in a 
few very large city adult centers where 
separate evening high schools function, 
the classes meet for only four to eight 
hours a week. It is impossible to have a 
personnel that is on a full-time basis, This 
means that the teachers must be selected 
in many instances from the day school 
staff. The disadvantage of this can readily 
be seen. It is hard to do a good job of 
teaching in the evening after a hard day’s 
work at school. And adults deserve just as 
good teaching as do adolescents. Further- 
more, the method of teaching adapted to 
secondary schools will not satisfy the 
grown-ups. If the class is dull and unin- 
teresting the people will not come. There 
is no compulsory attendance law to hold 
them. 

The methods of the teacher of adults 
must be more flexible than those of the 
secondary school teacher. The relation- 
ship between adults and teachers should 
be that of companion in learning rather 
than the more autocratic concept of teach- 
er and pupils. The adults expect the 
teacher to recognize that they may be as 
competent in their field of specialization as 
the teacher is in his. Thus the teacher in 
adult education can be successful only to 
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the extent that he is able to present his 
material by methods that appeal to adults 
and by selecting material applicable to 
adult interests. 

A. B. Moehlman sets up three require- 
ments for adult teachers. In summary 
these are: 

1. A broad general education out of which has 
grown understanding and appreciation for the 
democratic process. Above all she should have 
breadth as well as depth of knowledge. 

2. Vitality. The low-energy personality will 
not be successful in working with grown-ups, 
This precludes ultimately the use of teachers in 
adult education who are already physically worn 
out by the heavy work of the day. From the 
standpoint of vitality as well as specialized train- 
ing this work cannot be considered as an “extra- 
money” activity for the day personnel. 

3. Enthusiasm for the work. The teacher is the 
most significant factor in the success of an adult 
education program. Many courses are made or 
“broken” by the teacher who handles it. Just as 
enthusiasm is important to any teacher in the 
regular school, so it is important to the teacher 
in adult classes. 

It is to be regretted that there are as yet 
no teacher-training institutions that pro- 
vide training for the adult education per- 
sonnel. Until this training is regular and 
systematic the adult administrator must 
select his teachers on the basis of their 
general education, their vitality, their en- 
thusiasm and natural interest, and then 
stimulate them to secure more extended 
general “refresher” training during the 
summer months. 


B. Physical Equipment 


Schools have been built in the past for 
daytime use only. And they have been 
built for youngsters. The lights are poor 
for evening classes. The seats were meant 
for children and adolescents. The result is 
that few rooms are usable for adult classes. 
The more progressive teachers in second- 
ary schools have done away with the desks 
and have had tables and chairs put into 
their rooms. This works very well for adult 
classes. But until school buildings are 
planned for the total educational program 
of the community — children, adolescents, 
and adults —the directors of adult edu- 
cation are going to be confronted with the 
problem of physical equipment. 

In connection with this problem of 
physical equipment is the problem of con- 
flict with day school teachers. The same 
rooms that day teachers use are used at 
night. If materials are used which the “reg- 
ular” teacher uses, there is a conflict. If 
the blackboard is used and the adult 
teacher forgets to erase the board, or she 
erases some material the day teacher 
wanted saved, there is conflict. 

The only way to solve this problem is to 
educate the day school people to the need 
of adult education and to the fact that 
education today takes in more than just 
the children and the adolescents. If the 
director’s persuasion and the day school 
principal’s support does not clear the 


5A. B. Moehlman, School Administration, Boston, 1949, 
p 588 
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situation, the adult director has a problem 
on his hands that cannot be solved entirely. 

Now that the war is over adult educa- 
tors, particularly in California, are plan- 
ning their own buildings to be used ex- 
clusively for adult purposes. This is a step 
in the right direction. This writer for one 
hopes that in the not too distant future 
every community will have, not only an 
adult program, but also proper housing 
for such a program. With state and fed- 
eral funds available now, this dream can 
become a reality if only the adult leaders 
will plan a long-range program for the 
adults of their community. 


C. Finances 


In general, adult education is financed 
by one of three ways, depending on the 
sponsoring agency. First, by semipublic 
means, such as the YMCA and labor 
unions. Second, by the local school district. 
This is a poor way of supporting an adult 
education program, because most govern- 
ing bodies of school districts feel that the 
responsibility of the public school system 
ends with graduation from high school. 
Hence they are hesitant to support an 
adult education program. Furthermore, the 
inequalities arising from such a system 
would make adult education weak in some 
districts and strong in others. 

The best method of financing adult edu- 
cation is the system used in California and 
several eastern states. This is a joint 
undertaking by the local school district 
and the state, attendance at adult classes 
is counted on the ADA principle and the 
state reimburses the local district accord- 
ing to the average daily attendance. 

In California Senate Bill 261 now gov- 
erns the establishment of all adult classes 
and the reimbursement to the local dis- 
tricts for such classes. The first thing to 
remember is that this bill makes it nec- 
essary to keep separate records for adult 
classes and regular day classes. The 
amount apportioned to a school district 
for classes for adults during any school 
year may not exceed 85 per cent of the 
current expenditures of the district during 
the preceding school year for such classes. 
This means that the administrator should 
keep a careful check on expenditures, in- 
cluding such items as janitorial service, 
lights, and heat. Each three hours of at- 
tendance now constitutes a day of attend- 
ance. The average daily attendance in 
Classes or schools for adults is computed 
by dividing the total days of attendance 
therein during an entire year by 175. In 
addition each district is allotted an ad- 
ministrative allotment of $50 for each of 
the first 40 units of ADA. 

The state support for adult education is 
augmented by special federal aid made 
possible by appropriations from the Smith- 
Hughes and the George-Deane vocational 
education funds administered under the 
provisions of the federal and state voca- 
tional education acts and the California 
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State Plan for Vocational Education. 
Under this the state board for vocational 
education reimburses school districts up to 
50 per cent of the salary of the teacher 
who is conducting an approved class. 
These classes must be trade extension 
classes and be offered to adults who 
already are in the trade or occupation to 
which the training relates. Such classes as 
agriculture, homemaking, and trade and 
industrial education come under this. In 
addition the George-Deane Act provides 
funds for vocational education classes in 
business education and the distributive 
trades. 

School districts may charge a fee not to 
exceed $6 a term. In general, however, no 
fees are charged for adult classes. Some 
schools charge only 50 cents a term, except 
for English and Americanization classes 
for which no fee is collected. 

The salaries of teachers are also set 
by the local board. While there is a wide 
range throughout the state, the average 
rate of pay is $2 per hour. 


D. Public Relations 


The adult director is probably more 
concerned with public relations than any 
of the school administrators. The reason 
is that he is dealing with the public 
his ‘‘pupils” are the public. An adult edu- 
cation center should be a center of ideas. 
Its program must be such a reflection of 
human wants and needs that the people 
of the community recognize in its offerings 
the goal of their search for an opporunity 
to continue their personal growth. When 
an adult educator starts to organize a 
center that will meet the needs of his com- 
munity, he must consider the type of 
people with whom he has to work. He 
must know clearly whether his plan of 
adult education is directed to a cross sec- 
tion of the community; to workers in in- 
dustry, to those recenty from high school 
or to college graduates. This can only be 
done if he has kept in touch with his 
community. 

Although the director of adult education 
need not be a “joiner” yet it is important 
that he get contacts in the community. A 
speech before the women’s club, an after- 
dinner speech at the Kiwanis, Rotary, or 
Lions Club are all means of getting con- 
tact with the public. He should be at home 
at parent-teacher, church organization, and 
other types of meetings. 

Above all he should cultivate the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the newspaper- 
men. Newspapers are the strongest force 
in a community for publicity on school 
matters. Feature articles dealing with 
some phase of the adult center should ap- 
pear often. If one can be arranged for a 
Sunday paper, in the form of an inter- 
view, it will have far-reaching results. It is 
doubly valuable if a picture accompanies 
the story. Editors as well as readers like 
pictures. 

Only attractive posters should be dis- 
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played if this form of publicity is used. A 
poor poster has a cheapening effect. Li- 
braries, social institutions, and business 
organizations welcome attractively done, 
moderate-size posters for their bulletin 
boards or windows. 

Of course, every person on the carefully 
prepared mailing list will receive a copy 
of the adult schedule or adult handbook 
several weeks before the opening of classes. 

No two administrators will attack the 
problem of public relations in the same 
way. But whatever the plan of attack, it 
must be remembered that it should be 
dignified, well planned, and intelligent. 

In adult education, as in everything else 

- yes, I am inclined to say, more so than 
in anything else-—the leadership has 
really to lead. Adult education must give 
people what they come for, but it must 
also give them more than they come for if 
it is to realize its greatest potentialities. 


iil. FUTURE TRENDS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The future of adult education is filled 
with promise. With the population decreas- 
ing and the balance shifting to the older 
members of society, adult education will 
play a greater and greater role in all edu- 
cation. It is also destined to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the preserva- 
tion of democracy. As Lucy Adams puts it: 

It (adult education) is a preservative of 
democracy; a prop of stability; a horse upon 
which we vainly pursue the fleeing boundaries of 
knowledge; a bridge between the generations; a 
cement strengthening group spirit and group 
thought and action; a restorer of lost arts and 
handicrafts; an insurance against misspent 
leisure; a weapon in the economic struggle.’ 

Local boards and local communities 
will come to recognize more and more the 
significance and importance of adult edu- 
cation. The trend will not only be toward 
the extension of adult education but it will 
be in the direction of education for the 
different interest groups. We will probably 
witness a healthy growth in labor educa- 
tion, women interest education, consumer 
education, etc. 

Another important trend will be in con- 
nection with radio education. The radio 
today is giving more and more time to the 
discussion of social, economic, and civic 
problems. These can be used as a basis 
for local discussion groups under trained 
leaders. The Town Meeting of the Air, 
with study clubs all over the country, is an 
example of what can be done in this field. 
Listening centers which develop an appre- 
ciation of good music are only in their in- 
fancy and will grow rapidly in the future. 

In the not too distant future adult 
classes will operate during the daytime in- 
stead of the evenings only. If adult edu- 
cation is to make any great advancement 
in America and fulfill its possibilities to 
the maximum, adult centers must devote 
themselves to the needs of all men and 

(Concluded on page 92) 


“Quoted by Moehlman, op. cit., p. 582 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


In the shape of a national debt we 
Americans owe nearly $300,000,000,000. 
That, say certain politicians, is nothing to 
worry about. To prove their point they 
take their own advice and dont worry 
about it. They not only don’t worry about 
it, they go right ahead spending more and 
more of our money for projects and bu- 
reaus which they themselves don’t even 
attempt to defend except on the grounds 
of “emergency.” Not only that, these same 
politicians, with both eyes on the ballot 
box and both hands in the federal coffers, 
reduce our federal income taxes. Having 
done so, they swell and beam and exude 
false optimism as they shout to their con- 
stituents the blessings of the reduced in- 
come tax schedule. They feel confident 
that they have just garnered more votes 
at the next election. The fact that the 
budget is not balanced, that there will be 
another deficit at the end of the next fiscal 
year, seems to bother them not at all. They 
go blithely on their way reducing taxes, 
spending money, declaring emergencies and 
crises, and winking at the Gargantuan 
national debt. 

They solve the problem of inflation by 
sticking their heads, ostrich fashion, into 
the sands of their own complacency and 
shortsightedness, pulling them out only 
long enough to allow themselves and their 
followers increased expense accounts which 
they justify on the basis of “unusual cir- 
cumstances” with which they find them- 
selves surrounded. 

Most of us, seeing the Roman holiday 
which is now being enacted in high places, 
sit supinely by hoping against hope that 
our ballot box politicians won’t mismanage 
us into chaos and confusion. It is a dark 
picture. Nothing unites a nation more 
closely and more certainly than war. Noth- 
ing disunites a nation more certainly than 
runaway inflation and economic chaos. As 
a nation we are: tottering on the brink of 
national disaster. We find ourselves in that 
precarious position because our politicians 
have looked to the ballot box but we, as 
voting citizens, have not. It would be- 
hoove us then to look well to our ballots, 
to elect to all public offices statesmen in- 
stead of politicians, men of vision and of 
courage, men who can do more than merely 
cry “emergency” and write checks. 


A Contrast in Financing 


It is, therefore, heartening to see that 
during all this period of spending and 
wasting and alibiing that certain govern- 
mental agencies are being well managed. 

‘Superintendent of Schools 
College, Norfolk, Neb 


and President of the Junior 


Allen P. Burkhardt’ 


Without a doubt, the schools of America, 
as a class, are the most efficiently managed 
of all governmental agencies. The taxpayer 
probably gets more for the tax dollar which 
he spends for education than for any other 
tax dollar. This is true because most board 
of education members are serving un- 
selfishly with an eye to the welfare of their 
children and of their communities. They 
serve without pay and often without 
thanks. They don’t need many words of 
praise, because they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they serve a worth-while 
cause and that they are building carefully 
for the future. They move ahead con- 
fidently because of their sincerity of pur- 
pose, because of their own ability and 
vision, and because they employ experts to 
help them manage their community’s big- 
gest and most important business. 

The school District of the City of Nor- 
folk, Neb., has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in having during a !ong period of 
years board members of the highest type, 
board members who, even while great 
waves of government spending and careless 
government action were beating against 
them, could coolly and confidently operate 
an efficient school system and at the same 
time retire a large bonded indebtedness. 
In 1935 the Norfolk school district was 
$604,000 in debt. The annual interest 
bill was $26,022.50. The depression, in 
spite of government spending and pump 
priming, was in full swing. 


How the Debt Was Retired 

The board of education in 1935 set up 
a bond refunding and retirement plan that 
has worked so successfully that October 
23, 1945, ten years later, the district found 
itself free of all debt. This means that the 
debt was retirec\ at the rate of a little more 
than $5,000 a monih for 120 months. It 
means that the annual interest bill today is 
exactly nothing as compared to $26,022.50 
ten years ago. In addition to retiring the 














debt, a building construction fund of 
nearly $60,000 has been created. All other 
funds also have ample surpluses. The 

» ~~ 





school district has not registered a warrant 
since 1931. The annual mill levy, in spite 
of a greatly reduced valuation (25 per 
cent under 1931), has, during this period, 
stayed well within the legal limits, and is 
not a great deal higher than it was before 
the retirement program was inaugurated. 
Although’ teachers’ salaries were increased 
$17,000 for the current school year, the 
budget was reduced $11,000. This was pos- 
sible because it was no longer necessary 
to make a levy for interest or for debt 
retirement. During the school year 1946- 
47 salaries and operating expenses can go 
still higher without increasing the levy. 
The board’s retirement plan was simply 
this — every block of bonds was studied 
carefully. When the option date of a block 
of bonds arrived, the board retired as many 
bonds as possible, using for this purpose 
surpluses in the sinking and general funds, 
and then refunded the balance. Interest 
rates were reduced from as high as 5 per 
cent to as low as | per cent. All bonds, 
when refunded, were made to come due 
on a serial basis. The board committed 
itself to the retirement of $30,000 of serial 
bonds a year and then found that it could 
retire an equal amount each year by using 
surplus money in the general fund. The 





following table shows how the plan 
worked: 
Date Indebtednes innual Interest 
1935 $604,000 $26,022.50 
Aug 1936 591,000 22,122.50 
Feb 1937 $19,000 17,873.33 
Sept 1937 506,000 17,687.50 
Feb 1938 496,00 17,437.50 
Sept 1938 479,000 17,077.50 
Nov 1938 449 O06 16,102.50 
Dec 1938 404,000 14,752.50 
Feb 193 394,00 14,452.50 
June =— 1959 391,000 12,897.50 
Jan 1940 69.000 12.415.00 
Feb 1940 365.000 11,452.50 
June 1940 365,000 11,452.50 
Sept 1940 355.000 11,327.50 
Feb 194] 545.000 8,602.50 
March 1941 308,000 6,962.50 
Sept 1941 297.000 6,106.25 
March 1942 53.000 5.425.00 
Jan 194 248.000 5 337.50 
Feb 194 217,000 4,850.00 
March 194 07,000 4.650.00 
March 1944 162.000 3837.50 
Oct 1944 85.000 1,462.50 
Jan 1945 70,000 1,087.50 
March 1945 30.000 300.00 
Oct 1945 








Taxpayer Not Overburdened 
The average annual total school levy 
for the ten-year period prior to 1935 was 
20.24. The average valuation during that 
period was $10,451,646: for the ten-year 
retirement period the average annual levy 
was 21.44, the average valuation was 
$8,602,027. The levy for the current year 
is 21.99. The current valuation is $8,342, 
330. These figures indicate that the debt 
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17,437.50 
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was retired without overburdening the 
taxpayer. As a matter of fact, when the 
drop in valuation, as well as the levy, is 
taken into consideration, it will be seen 
that the taxpayers were called upon to pro- 
duce less money for school purposes during 
the debt retirement period than they were 
during the ten years immediately preced- 
ing. 
Tn order to make as much money as 
possible available for bond retirement pur- 
poses, many administrative and operational 
economies were effected. For example, the 
annual insurance bill was reduced from 
$2,043.69 to $601.91 and the annual water, 
light, and power, bill from $3,248.79 to 
$1,445.82. 

These savings and others of similar na- 
ture were effected without hindering the 
educational efficiency of the schools. Dur- 


For Adolescents and Veterans — 
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ing this ten-year period of debt retirement, 
the schools made steady educational prog- 
ress. A new Smith-Hughes agriculture and 
industrial arts building was constructed 
at the senior high school, a junior college 
was established, and other progressive 
steps were taken. 

What the schools of Norfolk, Neb., have 
done, many other schools have also accom- 
plished. Most schools are operating effi- 
ciently and economically. If the schools 
can operate efficiently and economically, 
so can the other governmental subdivisions. 
Every tax-supported institution has a stake 
in every tax dollar. The American people 
can pay out only so many tax dollars. 
The more efficiently each tax dollar is 
spent, the better off the various tax-spend- 
ing agencies will be. 

Perhaps taxpayers and citizens should 
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take a lesson from our politicians. They 
keep their eyes on the ballot box for selfish 
reasons. It would behoove us, as citizens, 
to look well to our ballots to the end that 
statesmen and not politicians might occupy 
seats of power and of honor. Then, and only 
then, will there be an end to deficit financ- 
ing. Then, and only then, will our economic 
structure be safe from collapse. There are 
in America many strong men who still be- 
lieve in sound government finance; who 
still believe that each generation should 
pay its own way; who still believe that 
it is unfair for one generation to saddle 
all oncoming generations with an over- 
whelming debt. Let us look well to our 
ballots. Let us supplant governmental 
mismanagement with sound businesslike 


management. Let’s pay our own way. It 
can be done! 


Correspondence Courses as Aids 
to Local Teaching Floyd W. Hoover' 


It has been the experience of many ad- 
ministrators that most beginning teachers 
are more or less bewildered during their 
first year or so of teaching. In spite of 
their courses in education and in spite of 
their practice teaching, they are frequently 
at a loss to know what to do, especially if 
they are called upon to teach subjects in 
which they have had no practice-teaching 
experience —- and in some cases during the 
war years —if they have had little or no 
training in fields in which they are ex- 
pected to teach. 

Some teachers always remain weak. 
They simply do not have the powers of 
imagination which are necessary for dy- 
namic teaching. Yet teachers such as these 
sometimes remain in the profession for 
years. 

The upshot of all this is that an admin- 
istrator can be reasonably sure that an 
inexperienced teacher will make rather 
little forward progress for an indefinite 
period of time. If the administrator has 
chosen wisely and if he is lucky, the 
teacher will “find” himself before the close 
of the year. If he is unlucky, the teacher 
will remain one who hears lessons assigned 
in the textbook. 


Foolproof Materials and Methods 

In correspondence-study courses a 
wealth of foolproof material is available 
that can enable an inexperienced and even 
an under-trained teacher to begin and 
finish the year like a veteran if he has a 


‘Director of Curriculum Planning, Extension Division 
and Assistant Director of Admissions, University of 
Nebraska. 


modicum of poise and ability. If the ma- 
terials are employed as an aid for the 
teacher, there would be no loss to the pu- 
pils in terms of learnings while the teacher 
“found” himself. The morale of the school 
does not suffer from the realization that 
one of its staff members is weak and 
unable to stimulate learning. 

By way of illustrating the possibilities 
of using correspondence study courses in 
local schools by local teachers, let us sup- 
pose we have a new teacher of ninth-grade 
English, a teacher who has just been grad- 
uated from a teachers’ college without dis- 
tinguishing himself scholastically, but with 
entirely average marks. He has been ex- 
posed, perhaps, to some pretty forward- 
looking theories, although, unless his op- 
portunities were exceptional, he has never 
seen them put into practice. He perhaps 
earnestly wants to be progressive, but he 
has had little opportunity to discover what 
parts of the theories he can apply and 
what parts are, for him in this new situa- 
tion, impracticable. Nobody has told him 
because nobody can, except the adminis- 
trator who may have taken only the few 











required courses in English and therefore 
may be little qualified to be of real help. 

So the new teacher starts out on the 
opening day of school with a textbook and 
assigns the first few pages for the next 
day’s lesson. And he tries to recall how Ais 
high-school teachers of English went at 
this business of teaching. 


A Beginning Aid 

If, by contrast, the principal had pre- 
viously placed in: his hands the corre- 
spondence-study course, English Ix, for 
example, for his use and not necessarily 
for its direct use by pupils, he could begin 
the first day by introducing the course and 
the first unit as the authors have written 
them on pages 1 to 3 and by using the pre- 
tests which are given on pages 0 to 3 of 
the review unit. The teacher would not, of 
course, read to the class the introduction 
but would give it in his own words from 
notes. The rest of the period could be de- 
voted to issuing the textbooks listed, ex- 
plaining what kinds of writing materials 
are to be used, what is required by way 
of time spent on study, and the kinds of 
tests that will be used and the frequency 
with which they will be given. All this is 
ready for use in the first part of the 
course. Thus there would be no delay in 
getting started, and there would be an im- 
measurable gain in prestige for the teacher, 
for pupils are sensitive to feelings of 
assurance on the part of the teacher. 

The next day the lesson could be han- 
dled by giving the check test on page 6 
and then by discussing the answers or by 
discussing the questions without writing 
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the answers. There would still be plenty of 
time left in the period for introducing and 
assigning lesson No. 2, page 7, and for 
supervising much of the pupils’ prepara- 
tion for the next day. Parenthetically, 
these last phases in the teaching process - 
introducing, assigning, and supervising 
are far too often completely neglected. 
There could be little excuse for omitting 
them if the correspondence course were 
followed. 

And so on completely through the en- 
tire course as it was developed by the 
authors, or until such time that the local 
teacher’s stature had increased to the 
point where he had attained enough inde- 
pendence to enable him to depart with the 
local administrator’s approval from the 
correspondence-study course. 


Individuality Not Destroyed 

This plan would function not only for 
teachers of English but also for teachers 
of all subjects offered by the high-school 
department of an extension division. It 
would almost guarantee that the teaching 
in local schools would be in accordance 
with theories of pedagogy which are mod- 
ern, and would almost certainly guarantee 
further that the learnings of pupils would 


Cooperation Spells Success — 


be reasonably adequate despite, at least in 
some degree, the lack of training of the 
local teacher. 

It might be argued that a plan such as 
this would destroy initiative on the part 
of the individual teacher. For the moment, 
let us assume that it would in the cases 
of teachers who lack imagination. The best 
answer to the argument is this question: 
“Ts it better for teachers of doubtful capa- 
bilities to retain any initiative they might 
ultimately develop and thereby sacrifice 
the interests of present pupils, or should 
the learnings, both direct and concomitant, 
of the pupils be considered of more im- 
portance than the possible development of 
imagination on the part of a teacher?” 


Teacher and Pupil Contacts 


It is not likely, however, that fears on 
this score would materialize. Teachers who 
have latent abilities would use the mate- 
rials of the correspondence-study courses 
as springboards for the development of 
their own teaching. After a period of use, 
such individuals would, in all probability, 
expand and enrich enormously _ their 
courses which had been founded upon the 
courses of a university extension division. 

In connection with this, sight ought not 
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to be lost of the fact that teaching js, 
fundamentally, an art and not a science. 
It is always characterized and colored by 
the individuality of style that stamps the 
work of each teacher. Even if the adminis. 
tration of the local school and the co. 
operating extension division so desired it, 
the teaching process could never, at least 
in the light of our present knowledge of 
it, be standardized completely. The per- 
sonal equation that grows out of the 
teacher-pupil relationship inevitably influ- 
ences for better or worse the process and, 
ipso facto, the end product. At most, it 
could be hoped only that the aid offered 
by the correspondence-study courses would 
be such that pupils would be assured of, 
as was suggested previously, reasonably 
adequate learnings. 

The effectiveness of the plan in terms of 
the improvement of local teaching would 
hinge upon the combined wisdom and 
vision of a university extension division’s 
personnel and the personnel of participat- 
ing schools. The wisdom and vision of both 
groups would insure, too, the prevention 
of any tendency toward stultification that 
steps in the direction of standardization 
might bring. 


The School Library and the Principal 


Much is written these days about the 
school library — its function in a live and 
dynamic school program, the qualifications 
and duties of the librarian. Little has been 
said in a definite way as to the relation of 
the principal to the support, management, 
and success of the library. Has this 
omission been an oversight or has it been 
taken for granted that the principal is in 
full accord with library objectives and is 
helping the librarian meet current stand- 
ards? Or are librarians a bit shy about 
pointing out the principal’s duties? Certain 
it is that almost no writing administrators 
select the school library as one of their en- 
thusiasms. We talk and write about the 
subjects we know and like best. 


The Situation 

Being the principal of a junior high 
school with an enrollment of 1100 to 1200, 
I think it might be profitable to us school 
folk to review the library situation from 
the viewpoint of the principal. Too often in 
the building of a new school or in the re- 
modeling of an old one, the planning has 
been left almost entirely to the architect 
whose knowledge of details for different 
‘Principal, J. L. Long Junior High School, Dallas, Tex. 


W. H. Morris: 


departments of the school is not sufficient. 
The library has been retarded in its de- 
velopment because it has not always shared 
in the scientific planning and management 
given to other departments. It is still not 
fully understood by all of us that there 
are standards for library equipment and 
organization that have been tested for 


usefullness and economy, and that much 
time, money, and effort may be saved by 
accepting plans and systems tried and ap- 
proved rather than by substituting cheaper 





or more showy ones. Too many school 
libraries today are beautiful examples of 
architecture totally unsuited to effective 
library service. 

The principal — and his librarian, if he 
has a good one — should be called in to 
assist in planning this school unit. As the 
library supplements the work of every 
departmenty and should serve every pupil 
in the school, the principal should do all 
in his power to see that this unit is planned 
thoughtfully and generously, to give fullest 
service and provide a harmonious environ- 
ment for the use of books. The library 
must attract by appearance as well as use 
fulness. Some principals will be more for- 
tunate than others in this physical setup. 
But, whatever the situation, it is his duty 
to see that the unit is equipped to the best 
that money and space will permit. 


Choice of a Librarian 

_ Fortunate is the principal — especially 
in a junior or senior high school — who is 
called in for consultation before a teacher 
is chosen or assigned for work in his school. 
As a rule he knows better than the person- 
nel director just what he needs and wants 
in each school position, and often he has 
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The Torrington, Connecticut, Board of Education 


Standing, left to right: Joseph Metro; Dr. James Houlihan; John Horwath; Edmund K. Brown; Eric Stowe. 
Seated, left to right: Fiore Petricone; John F. Murphy, Supt. of Schools; Robert S. Storrs, Chairman; Joseph 


P. Maine; Clement C. Holbrook, Secretary. 


Facing the heaviest schedule of Board activity in a number of years, the Torrington School Board has ac- 
quired twenty-two acres of land for the construction of a new modern elementary school with recreational 
activities for the entire school community. In addition, the Board is working toward the installation of a 
single salary schedule and the modernization of a rural school in Burrville, an adjacent community, under 


its jurisdiction. 





information on personal traits, habits, and 
ability of the applicant not known to the 
personnel director or superintendent. 

The principal should insist that the li- 
brarian be chosen on the basis of her aca- 
demic and library-science training. As for 
other characteristics — personal appear- 
ance, poise, sincerity, etc.— they should 
carry the same influence as in the selection 
of teachers for the other departments. Place 
your librarian on a par with the heads of 
the English, science, and social studies de- 
partments. If, and when, you have found 
a good librarian, pay her and keep her. 
Make her position in your school worth 
something. If your choice proves a failure, 
fire her and try again. 


Principal's Attitude and Philosophy 


The library has been called the universal 
laboratory of the school. If the school is 
to guide those who enter, it must build 
around the library. It is there to aid each 
department in guided reading and source 
material for preparation of assigned work, 
to guide pupils in reading for leisure time 
and pleasure, to train them how to find 
and use books. 

How the principal looks at and plans 
for the different functions of the library 
determines its success or failure. The prin- 
cipal should advise with his librarian and 
let her have some voice in the establish- 
ment of the policies governing the library. 
This valuabe room is not the place for a 
study hall nor a catchall for pupils sent 


from classes for misconduct. Nor should 
the principal permit any interruption for 
PTA meetings, teas, and the like. The 
library is for the distinct purpose of fur- 
nishing service to boys and girls who wish 
to work with books and similar materials. 

The principal should give the librarian 
moral support and give her the same in- 
terest, encouragement, and opportunity for 
educational leadership that are offered to 
other specialists on the staff. He should 
insure that there is an understanding on 
the part of the faculty of the educational 
values, functions, and possibilities of the 
school library. It is his responsibility to 
state the philosophy of the school and its 
objectives and then work out with the 
librarian the contributions which the li- 
brary can make. 


Standards of School Library Service 


In the growth and development of school 
libraries certain definite standards for li- 
brary service have been established. These 
standards are set forth by the American 
Library Association and by the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges and 
other regional accrediting agencies. We 
shall not list them as they are available 
for anyone who is interested. 

It is the responsibility of the school 
administrators to put the standards into 
effect if they really want effective library 
service. Especially is this needed in large 
school systems with many principals and 
many libraries. Each school should not be 


left to its own plans and resources, but 
there should be a uniform policy for all. In 
addition to the established standards there 
is another very definite help that the ad- 
ministrators can offer the librarian — that 
is a “Library Bulletin.” Every other de- 
partment of the school receives courses of 
study and bulletins giving very definite 
lines of procedure. So the teacher knows 
what to do and what to expect from her 
administrative supervisors. The librarian 
often has no bulletin of procedures and 
instructions and so is never sure just what 
policy to follow. She feels that there is 
nothing stable from year to year. 

For the best results the administrators 
in conjunction with the librarians should 
work out a bulletin of library policy and 
procedure covering every phase of the li- 
brary work. 


A Daily Library Schedule 


The library should receive the same con- 
sideration in the planning of the daily 
schedule as any other department. The 
library must be recognized as an integral 
part of school service if it is to operate 
effectively. In too-many instances it would 
seem that the libgaty is just tacked on — 
a place to give out a few, books. Its educa- 
tional value, its opportunities for influence 
in the guidance of boys and girls are all 
but forgotten. | 

In a junior fiigh school each seventh- 


and eighth-grade section should have as- 
4 


(Concluded on page 92) 








It’s Time to Reduce — 





The Teacher Shortage and the Teaching Load 


Isn’t it time we do something about 
the teacher shortage? What can be done 
about it? How remedy it? The first 
essential is, of course, to find the cause 
for the shortage. Why do not young men 
and women enter the teaching profession? 
As first and major cause, no doubt, is 
salary. This factor has been so ably dis- 
cussed in recent issues of popular maga- 
zines and professional journals that no 
further comment need be made here. Then 
there is the oft-repeated statement that 
teachers are “fenced in” by the communi- 
ties in which they work and are not free 
to live their own lives — this article will 
not enlarge upon that theme. But there is 
another factor, one not frequently dis- 
cussed, that undoubtedly contributes to 
the teacher shortage, and that is the 
teaching load — the pupil enrollment per 
teacher. This is a problem that must be 
met by school administrators. Theirs is the 
duty to interpret to their communities the 
need for a change in school practice. The 
lag between educational theory and edu- 
cational practice is absurd, and calls to 
mind the “lame duck” Congress. We have 
for years talked so glibly about individu- 
alizing instruction, emphasizing the indi- 
vidual child, e.g.: 

Take the child where he is. 

Give each the help he needs. 

Teach not school subjects, but the whole 
child. 

Do not neglect the gifted child — he 
is the leader of tomorrow. 

Do not overlook the less gifted child — 
he may become a liability to society. 

See that each child works up to his 
capacity. 

These are only a few of the long list of 
commandments which teachers are ex- 
pected to observe and carry out. We have 
no fault to find or criticism to make about 
accepted educational methods or purposes 
—they are evidences that we have pro- 
gressed far since the Colonial days, when 
teaching the three R’s made up the teach- 
er’s work. Yes, in theory we have gone 
forward. Also our courses of study have 
been improved, our teachers are better 
educated, our school buildings are a far 
step from the old little red schoolhouse. 
But take a look inside the classroom of 
today and you will see what you could 
have seen in the little red schoolhouse 
generations ago: one teacher with 35, 40, 
45, and even 50 pupils! What possible 
expectation can the teacher have of achiev- 
ing all the objectives set up for her with 
so many children, all different personal- 
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ities? Small wonder that the teacher be- 
comes discouraged over the enormity of 
the task required of her and decides to 
enter some other field of work that de- 
mands less responsibility and nervous en- 
ergy. We know and hear of the satisfac- 
tion teachers feel over the success of their 
former pupils — little is said, but equally 
great concern and regret is felt over a 
former pupil who becomes delinquent and 
again and again comes the thought, “if 
only I had understood him better and had 
had more time for him, I might have 
helped him.” 


How Much Time for the Individual 
Child? 

Have you ever stopped to figure out 
how much time a teacher can give to each 
child per day? In a school day of five and 
a half hours (9 to 12, 1 to 3:30) there are 
330 minutes. If there are 45 children in 
the room, each child may get seven and a 
third minutes. Seven minutes a day to 
help each child master the prescribed 
course of study with all its different sub- 
jects, bring the retarded child up to grade, 
provide the gifted child with opportuni- 
ties suited to his ability, and guide and 
help each one of the 45 different children 
develop physical, mental, spiritual, and 
emotional health! The outlook is not hope- 
ful for a feeling of satisfaction over a job 
well and thoroughly done. Instead there 
is likelv to be a feeling of frustration over 
the inability to do what so clearly should 
be done. 

With all our talk of individualizing 
instruction, taking each child where he is, 
give each child the help he needs, etc., it is 
practically impossible to do so under the 
present administrative setup which places 
up to 40 and more pupils in the care 
of each teacher. It is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult also as the tend- 
ency grows to promote each and every 
child whether or not he is ready for 
the next vear’s work. A grave situation 
is arising in our schools brought on by the 
recent war. The armed forces, the army 
and the navy, the WAC’s and the WAVE’s 
have taken many teachers from our 
schools. The defense and war industries 
with the attractive wages have taken many 
more teachers and potential teachers from 
our ranks. This has necessitated the clos- 
ing of many schools, hiring inadequately 
prepared teachers, and increasing the pupil 
enrollment per teacher. 

Such a situation is especially serious 
for the pupils in the primary grades where 
they are laying the foundation in the skill 
subjects, particularly that of reading. It 
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has been not unusual during these war 
years for a child to have two and even 
three or four teachers a year, with occa- 
sional substitutes. Think what confusion 
and bewilderment this means to the child 
who is just learning to read! Then at the 
end of the year, with the school’s policy 
of “100 per cent promotion — ne failures” 
all the children, whether or not they are 
ready for the next year’s work go on to 
another grade; a few, perhaps, to keep on 
doing failing work day after day. After 
ail, moving a child to another room does 
not in itself remedy failure. After two or 
three years of this, the retarded child 
reaches the intermediate grades with a 
reading ability below that required for the 
grade, and yet the amount of reading ex- 
pected of him is increased. The teacher in 
the intermediate grades must then, in 
addition to teaching the work of her grade, 
also teach the reading and other skills to 
those deficient in them. Can that pos- 
sibly be done in the seven minutes a day 
allowed per pupil? Thanks to their con- 
scientiousness, classroom teachers have 
done so in many cases by working over- 
time and giving outside help. But what 
about the children who fall by the way- 
side, those who failed to achieve their 
possibilities and became discouraged, be- 
came disciplinary problems, and dropped 
out of school because they didn’t like 
school and yet they had the ability 
to do satisfactory work? How can we 
answer their accusations that schools are 
not meeting their problems, that not all 
children are starting on the road to suc- 
cessful and happy lives? Isn’t it time to 
face facts? 


Some Practical Means for Improvement 

Something can be done about it by im- 
proving our schools. If there is truth in the 
statement, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” this means better teachers; and 
now, right now, is the time to look for and 
plan for better teachers and better schools. 
Now is the time to work for bigger budgets, 
and to make such departures from tradi- 
tional school practices as may be necessary 
to make young men and women see teach- 
ing as a profession worthy and satisfying 
to enter. The following suggestions are 
offered in the belief that such changes will 
enable teachers to better guide and help 
each child: 

1. Extend the school system to include 
kindergartens, and promote children 
to the first grade when they are ready 
for such work. 

2. Where entrance to the first grade 
must be based on chronological age. 
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raise entrance age to at least 6 years. 
(Six years and 6 months M.A. has 
been found to be the optimum age 
for beginning reading. ) 

3. Limit the pupil enrollment per teach- 
er to 25 in the first and second 
grades, and to 30 pupils per teacher 
in the intermediate grades. With an 
enrollment of 25, it is possible for a 
teacher to give some individual help 
and guidance to each child. (It is 
ironic that some college and high 
school classes are limited as to en- 
rollment while the primary grades 
wherein the children are so depend- 
ent upon the teacher’s help, are not.) 

4. Add a special teacher to give indi- 
vidual help to any child retarded be- 
cause of prolonged absence due to 
illness, or unreadiness for certain 
work. Such a teacher is especially 
needed right now to help those who 
have become retarded in recent years 
because of interrupted schooling, fre- 


A Fair Deal — 
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quent transfers, poor teaching, etc., 

brought on by war conditions. 

. Provide an opportunity or ungraded 
room for those children who are men- 
tally retarded. 

6. Relieve from noon duty all teachers 
who have a full day’s schedule of 
teaching. (Industry has found that 
no letup from work over a period 
of several hours reduces efficiency. 
What about the nervous strain of be- 
ing with a roomful of youngsters for 
six hours and more with no time off, 
even for lunch?) 

Carrying out the first four suggestions 
listed will reduce greatly the number of 
pupils doing failing work in the elementary 
grades; it will also provide opportunities 
for teacher and pupils to know each other 
better. 

Such changes will mean more money, 
more taxes. But can there possibly be 
a better or wiser expenditure of money 
than that which provides a good environ- 
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Utah's Compulsory State-W ide 
Salary Schedules Roald F. Campbell, Ph.D." 


As far as the writer knows, Utah is 
the only state in the nation in which 
school districts are required by law to 
formulate and use a salary schedule in the 
determination of teachers’ salaries. Some 
analysis of the evolution of such a statute 
and how it operates will be given here. 

When the legislature met in January, 
1943, the increased cost of living, the 
shortage of teachers, and consequently 
the dire need for more school revenue 
were apparent. As a result the legislature 
increased customary state aid, by enact- 
ment of an emergency measure, by $1,- 
316,000 per year. In order for districts to 
participate in this new revenue one of the 
stipulations of the legislation required that, 
the board of education of each district shall pre- 
pare and adopt a schedule of salaries for teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and other professional 
employees and annually file the same with the 
state board of education.’ 

Further provision made it mandatory 
that beginning teachers with less than a 
bachelor’s degree received no less than 
$840 per year, those with a bachelor’s 
degree no less than $960 per year, and 
these with a master’s degree no less than 
$1,056 per year. Moreover, districts were 
required to increase salaries for each year 
of experience an average of not less than 
$45 per year. In effect, then, a minimum 
salary schedule for the state was estab- 
lished. 


"Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
"Laws of Utah, 1943 p. 116 


This law applied during the school years 
of 1943-44 and 1944-45. During each 
of these years the state board of educa- 
tion was able to receive a salary schedule 
from all school districts of the state. Since 
the law did not stipulate the date for the 
filing of schedules with the state board 
many of them came in near the end of 
the fiscal year after most of the salaries 
which they were designed to govern had 
been paid out. Some of the schedules were 
rejected by the state board of education 
because of indefinite or elusive provisions. 
One schedule, for instance, contained the 
clause that the board of education reserved 
the right to depart from the schedule as 
it saw fit. These inadequate schedules 
were returned and suggestions made for 
their revision. In a few instances districts 
merely conformed to the minimum salary 
schedule which was stipulated in the law. 


Having Only Forty Districts Helps 

Clearly the administration of a com- 
pulsory state-wide salary schedule law was 
facilitated by the fact that in Utah there 
are but 40 school districts. In 1915 Utah 
passed legislation requiring the consolida- 
tion of school districts, the majority of 
them to be made coterminus with county 
boundaries. Thus, the state board of educa- 
tion had but 40 salary schedules to obtain, 
to study, and to accept or reject. 

In January, 1945, there was a definite 
feeling in the state, as reflected by a 
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ment for our children? What more valu- 
able resource does any community have 
than its children? Taxpayers are not likely 
to begrudge money spent for improving 
their schools if they see the real need for 
such improvement, and what such im- 
provement means for the welfare of their 
children. Interpreting the school and its 
needs to the community is one of the 
greatest responsibilities of -the school su- 
perintendent, but is often overlooked 
under the pressure of other duties. The 
school system that initiates a change in 
school practice by limiting pupil enroll- 
ment to 25 per teacher in the primary 
grades and 30 in the intermediate grades, 
and raising the entrance age to 6 years and 
more is likely to find itself as widely 
known. Furthermore, if with lightening the 
teaching load, it also offers good salaries 
and desirable living conditions to its teach- 
ers, it will have made the teaching pro- 
fession so attractive that teachers will 
seek it, hence no teacher shortage there. 


governor’s committee on school finance 
and by the legislature, that the emer- 
gency legislation enacted two years earlier 
should be replaced by a more permanent 
program of increased state aid for schools. 
Consequently an appropriation of $2,311,- 
000 per year was made from the general 
fund over and above the regular state funds 
which had existed prior to 1943. Again one 
of the requisites for participation in this 
additional state revenue was the require- 
ment that each school district “prepare, 
adopt, and comply” with a salary schedule 
for teachers. That portion of the law 
follows: 


No school district within the state shall be en- 
titled to participate in the fund hereby appro- 
priated unless the follow‘ng conditions are com- 
plied with: 

a) The board of education of each district 
shall prepare, adopt and comply with schedules 
of salaries for all classes of employees wherein 
they have three or more workers. Schedules of 
salaries in effect shall be filed annually with the 
state board of education on or before October 1 
of each year. 

b) Regular teachers who do not hold a de- 
gree shall be paid not less than $940 per annum. 

Regular teachers who hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree shall be paid not less than $1,060 per annum. 

Regular teachers who hold a master’s degree 
or more shall be paid not less than $1,156 per 
annum. 

c) There shall be an increase in salary of 
teachers in excess of the minimum salary above 
mentioned to teachers who maintain their legal 
certification and who meet the professional 
growth requirements of the district of an average 
of not less than $50 per year for at least 16 
years of experience, as accredited on the records 
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of the local school district, provided that there 

be an average increase of not less than $50 
per year for all teachers having six years of such 
experience, as accredited on the records of the 
local school district.” 


Again, as may be noted, a state mini- 
mum salary schedule was established. This 
schedule, as interpreted by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is shown 
in Table I. The language regarding com- 
pliance with the schedules adopted by the 
districts was made more forceful than in 
the previous legislation. Filing of schedules 
with the state board of education was 
made mandatory as of October 1 of each 
year. 





TABLE |. Minimum Salary Schedule for 
Teachers in the State of Utah Beginning 
July 1, 1945 





Less than 
Years bachelor’s Bachelor's Master’ s 
experience degree degree degree 
0 $ 940 $1,060 $1,156 
1 990 1,110 1,206 
2 1,040 1,160 1,256 
3 1,090 1,210 1,306 
4 1,140 1,260 1,356 
5 1,190 1,310 1,406 
6 1,240 1,360 1,456 
7 1,290 1,410 1,506 
8 1,340 1,460 1,556 
9 1,390 1,510 1,606 
10 1,440 1,560 1,656 
11 1,490 1,610 1,706 
12 1,540 1,660 1,756 
13 1,590 1,710 1,806 
14 1,640 1,760 1,856 
15 1,690 1,810 1,906 
16 1,740 1,860 1,956 


The beginning salary, salary for the sixth year, 
and for the sixteenth year are compulsory min 
imums. Rates of increase during intervals be 
tween these points are optional with local 
districts. 





Three-Fourths Compliance Secured 


Utah is thus in her third year of ex- 
perience with compulsory state-wide salary 
schedules. On January 2, 1946, the writer 
visited the state department of education 
to make some -analysis of the operation 
of the salary schedule law. On that date 
he found that 30 of the 40 school districts 
had filed salary schedules. In one case, 
however, the schedule consisted merely 
of a list of teachers employed and the 
annual salaries to be paid each. Such a 
list does not appear to comply with the 
law, and it will probably be rejected by 
the state board of education for that 
reason. Since schedules have been re- 
quested of all districts there seems little 
excuse for 10 of the 40 districts to be more 
than three months late in complying with 
the law. 

In the 30 salary schedules examined, 
beginning salaries for teachers with four 
years of training ranged from $1,060, the 
state minimum, to $1,500. In three of the 
districts the state minimum was used, 
while 16, or a majority of the districts 
reporting, used $1,500 as the beginning 
salary. 

Maximum salaries on the 29 schedules 
submitted, excluding the salary list sub- 


*Laws of Utah, 1945, p. 273 


mitted by one district, were also examined. 
Maximums for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree ranged from $1,860, the state mini- 
mum, to $2,544. Five districts met the 
state minimum only. The greatest fre- 
quency, represented by six districts, was 
a salary $2,300 to $2,399. Maximums 
were also examined for teachers with the 
master’s degree. These maximums ranged 
from $1,956, the state minimum, to $2,724, 
exclusive of the district which had sub- 
mitted a salary list only. In this district, 
one teacher’s salary was listed as $3,300, 
two were listed at $3,000, and four were 
listed at $2,780. The greatest frequency, 
represented by seven districts, was a maxi- 
mum salary of $2,500 to $2,599. These 
maximums do not include payments pro- 
vided for factors other than training and 
experience which do prevail in some of 
the districts. , 


Factors for Salary Increases 


The number of increments in the 29 
usable salary schedules was also examined. 
These ranged from 13 to 25. In 15 dis- 
tricts, a majority of the cases, the incre- 
ments were 16 in number which appears 
to be a definite reflection of the state 
minimum salary schedule. It is possible, 
of course, for a district to provide fewer 
than 16 increments and still comply with 
the law providing the increments are larger 
than the state minimum. 

In all 29 of the usable schedules sub- 
mitted training and experience were rec- 
ognized factors. Increments for increased 
training stopped with the master’s degree, 
or five years of training, in all but two 
cases. In these two districts a sixth year 
of training was recognized. 

Factors, other than training and experi- 
ence, did pertain in several of the sched- 
ules. In eight cases additional compensa- 
tion was provided for special assignments 
such as double sessions in the first grade, 
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coaching, music, and vocational subjects. 
Six of the districts made provisions jn 
their schedules for the recognition of merit. 
In five cases additional salary was pro- 
vided for teachers who were assigned to 
schools in remote parts of the district. 
Two districts used dependency as a factor 
in computing the salaries of teachers. 
School-board skepticism of a salary 
schedule was reflected by qualifying clauses 
in three of the salary schedules. In these 
cases the boards reserved the right to in- 
crease or decrease salaries from those 
shown on the schedule. One wonders how 
such a provision can square with the legal 
stipulation that the board “prepare, adopt, 
and comply” with a salary schedule. 


Results are Businesslike 


While this analysis had admittedly been 
preliminary in nature, certain conclusions 
seem warranted: 

1. The law seems to have provided 
many of the school districts of Utah a 
more businesslike and equitable method 
of determining salaries than the “horse- 
trading” techniques employed previously. 
The salary schedules formulated have 
been essentially of the “single salary sched- 
ule” type which is in accordance with the 
best theory in the matter. 

2. The enforcement of the law has been 
somewhat lax. The state board of education 
has been given the clear mandate to secure 
the salary schedules by October 1 of each 
year or withhold the funds provided for 
in the legislation. Moreover, those sched- 
ules which do not comply with the law 
should be promptly rejected, and a satis- 
factory schedule requested. 

3. In some cases the state department 
of education will need to assist certain 
school districts in drafting an appropriate 
schedule. This may require help in an 
analysis of the financial ability of the 
district, the rate of teacher turnover, and 
other basic factors as well in the formu- 
lation of the instrument. 

4. This need for basic assistance is re- 
flected in the conservatism of most of the 
schedules. The foundation program now 
guaranteed by the state amounts to $2,820 
per classroom unit of 30 elementary pupils 
in average daily attendance. High school 
pupils are given a weighting of 1.5, and 
there is an additional allowance for trans- 
portation. With these figures in mind 
there seems no reason why the state mini- 
mum schedule should not be increased in 
all brackets by $400 or $500 per year. 

5. As long as the word comply remains 
in the salary schedule law, the state board 
of education has the obligation to deter- 
mine whether or not the schedules submit- 
ted each year are actually being followed. 
It would appear that districts should be 
required to certify that such is the case. 
Quite probably the pay-roll records of at 
least a few of the districts should also be 
checked each year to determine compliance 
with the law. 
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The Future Farmers of America 


Farm Boys Are Learning How to Become the Successful Farmers of Tomorrow 


in Practical Courses in Vocational Agriculture 


A new day is dawning for American agri- 
culture and rural life. Through practical 
courses in vocational agriculture and member- 
ship in the Future Farmers of America farm 
boys in thousands of rural high schools are 
being trained in scientific farming. aes 

To get a firsthand picture of the activities 
of these farm boys let us visit a typical de- 
partment of vocational agriculture. Suppose 
we stop at Kalispell, Mont., for a visit with 
the teacher of vocational agriculture and the 
Flathead Chapter of Future Farmers of 
America. 

The 79 members of the Flathead Chapter 
study vocational agriculture under the capable 
direction of H. E. Robinson, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. Mr. Robinson is well trained 
for his position. He has a farm background, 
is a graduate of a college of agriculture, and 
is a capable leader of boys. 


What Flathead Chapter Has Done 


As we go on a tour of the department with 
Mr. Robinson we are impressed with the well- 
equipped classroom where we find boys study- 
ing up-to-date farm practices. We visit the 
milk-testing laboratory. Here we are told that 
the F.F.A. chapter has organized a Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association. A total of 
175 cows are included in the association which 
has resulted in higher production per cow 
and improved feeding practices. Chapter mem- 
bers do their milk testing in the school labora- 
tory. 

Next we visit the modern farm shop where 
we see high school farm boys busily engaged 
in the repair of farm machinery and the con- 
struction of farm equipment. Mr. Robinson 
informs us that chapter members repaired or 
constructed during the past year 85 large 
farm machines and pieces of farm equipment 
including such things as hay stackers, buck 
rakes, sawmills, electric brooders, self feeders, 
and hog houses 

We go on a tour to the chapter forest. The 
boys own co-operatively a 22-acre tract of 
woodland which they use to demonstrate the 
proper management of farm woodlands. The 
Soil Conservation Service and a pine associ- 
ation are co-operating with the boys in meth- 
ods of handling and management in order to 
obtain a sustained yield and the greatest 
return from the land 

Do not go away for we have seen but part 
of the stimulating and educational activities 
that are provided farm boys who are studying 
to become the successful farmers of tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Robinson takes us next to the chapter 
farm where the boys are taught many of the 
practical skills that cannot be learned in 
the classroom. The boys exhibit with pride 
the tractor which they bought and rebuilt in 
the shop. We learn that in addition to using it 
on their co-operative farm it is rented to chap- 
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ter members for use on their home farms. We 
ask Mr. Robinson about the high-grade live- 
stock we find at the farm. He tells us that the 
chapter has a livestock improvement program 
in operation which has increased the amount 
of livestock in the community and greatly 
improved the quality. We are told that the 
chapter has owned and handled on a revolving 
basis several hundred head of registered live- 
stock. This revolving-ring livestock program 
is continuing to grow each year with the re- 
sult that many farmers now have herds of 
pure bred sheep, dairy cattle, beef cattle, and 
swine that otherwise would not be in the 
community. 

The chapter keeps several head of out- 
standing breeding stock for the use of mem- 
bers and farmers. This improved livestock has 
been a great stimulus to the Northwest Mon- 
tana Youth Fair at Kalispell where this year 
214 head of livestock and 450 entries of 
fruit, vegetables, grains, and shopwork were 
displayed. Fair day was climaxed with the 
Flathead Youth Festival which was co-oper- 
atively sponsored by the chapter. 

Time will not permit a visit to the farms 
of the members, but we are interested to learn 
from chapter president, Donald Weaver, that 
chapter members carried .out large farming 
programs last year while they were studying 
vocational agriculture. He states that chapter 
members averaged producing four agricultural 
enterprises each from which were prodiced 
more than $25,000 worth of products. The 
net worth of each student is $672.41. We are 
pleased to learn that 98 per cent of these 
members have full ownership of their farm- 
ing programs. 

It is not surprising to learn from Mr. Rob- 
inson that 165 farmers in the Kalispell com- 
munity studied vocational agriculture since 
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the course was first offered in the high school. 
We agree that here is education that is being 
applied in a most practical manner. 


Chapter Members Have Good 
Scholarship Records 


We ask if the boys find time to do any- 
thing besides farming and chapter work. The 
answer is that leadership training is stressed 
at all times and as a result twenty former 
members hold responsible offices in community 
organizations. The chapter holds regular 
meetings at night to transact chapter business 
and for recreational purposes. An average of 
81 per cent of chapter members attended the 
eighteen meetings held during the past year. 

We inquire about the scholarship of the 
group and find that it has not been over- 
looked. We are told that scholarship is stimu- 
lated by awards, by having “big brothers” for 
new members, and by holding special meetings 
on how to study. Such methods have proved 
very effective in improving the scholarship 
standing of chapter members. 

We are reminded that chapter members 
also find time for some good clean fun. Last 
year they held a parent-and-son banquet with 
150 people in attendance, held a picnic for 
the girls in home economics, played athletic 
games, and attended a summer camp at Bow- 
man Lake in Glacier National Park. 

In our brief stop at Kalispell with the 
Flathead Chapter we have seen typical facil- 
ities that are found in many departments of 
vocational agriculture throughout the United 
States, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Is- 
land of Puerto Rico. Equally interesting and 
stimulating activities are performed by other 
F.F.A. chapters such as Alpine, Tex., Albany, 
Ore., Hurricane, W. Va., Byron, Ill, and 
chapters in thousands of other communities 
that are providing training for the farmers 
of tomorrow in practical courses in vocational 
agriculture. 

Studies that have been made of the occu- 
pations of farm boys who studied vocational 
agriculture indicate that approximately 65 
per cent have entered the field of agriculture. 


One Boy’s Record 


To see the influence instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture has had upon a farm boy, 
let us review the record of Gordon Eichhorn 
of Marion, Ohio. At the recent national con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of America, 
Gordon, a member of the Pleasant Township 
Chapter, was selected as the Star Farmer of 
the Future Farmers of America for 1945. He 
is 20 years old, is married, and is living in 
his own home. When he enrolled in vocational 
agriculture in 1939 he started his farming 
program with a sow, two steers, and 26 sheep. 
He expanded and improved his farming pro- 
gram to the point where he had, when he was 
graduated from high school, 50 hogs, 27 steers, 
26 sheep, 2 dairy cattle, and 20 acres of 
wheat, soybeans, barley, and corn. He earned 
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F.F.A. boys work at every type of farm repair and machinery 
maintenance. 


a labor income of $1,549 from his farming 
program during the four years he was a high 
school student of vocational agriculture. Two 
years later he had increased his labor income 
from farm activities to $3,320. He supple- 
mented this income by earning $1.558 by do- 
ing general farm work 

Gordon’s present farming program consists 
of 60 hogs, 90 sheep, 1500 chickens, 52 acres 
of wheat, 67 acres of corn, 18 acres of soy- 
beans, 26 acres of oats, 6 acres of barley, and 
52 acres of alfalfa and clover. He has acquired 
farm equipment valued at $2,028, consisting 
of a tractor, cultivator, grain and hay har- 
vesting machines, and numerous small tools 

As a result of his instruction in vocational 
agriculture Gordon was responsible for the 
introduction of many new and approved 
practices on the home farm. Some of the most 
important were the use of pure bred animals 
liming of soils, control of stomach worms in 
sheep, rotation of pastures, and keeping and 
analyzing farm records. He made many im- 
provements in farm buildings and facilities 
Buildings were repainted, concrete floors were 
installed, and new fences were constructed 

At the present time he is operating the 
home farm. He furnishes all of the equipment, 
half of the operating expenses, most of the 
labor, and receives half of the income. He 
also manages and operates a 56-acre farm for 
a member of the armed forces and rents a 
40-acre farm from a neighbor. Recently he 
bought a 10-acre tract of land and a house 
where he and his wife make their home 
Gordon has a net worth of $8,315.79 

He was an active leader and participant in 
the activities of the local F.F.A. chapter while 
he was a high school student of vocational 
agriculture. He served his chapter as presi- 
dent, and as a delegate to the state conven- 
tion. He took part in public speaking contests 
parliamentary procedure drill, community in- 
stitutes, junior fairs, scrap drives, chapter 


banquets, safety meetings, and officer-training 
meetings 

Gordon was also very active in hgh school 
affairs and in community work. Since being 
graduated from high school in 1943 he be- 
came president of the Young Men’s Farming 
Club, secretary of the Farmer’s Institute, a 
member of the Grange and Farm Bureau, and 
president of his Sunday School class. 

When W. A. Cochel, editor of The Weekly 
Kansas City Star, presented the Star Farmer 
award to Gordon he said: “Since I have been 
reviewing the records of achievements of 
members of the Future Farmers of America 
for the past 18 years, I have been impressed 
with the fact that many of these farm boys 
make as much progress in 5 or 6 vears as 
many farmers make in a lifetime.” 
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History of F.F.A. 

Federally aided courses in vocational agri- 
culture under the National Vocational Eduy- 
cation (Smith-Hughes) Act were first es- 
tablished in 1917. Courses are offered for 
high school farm boys, for young farmers not 
in school, and for adult farmers. Prior to the 
war vocational agriculture were 
being taught in more than 9000 rural high 
schools. The program is administered on the 
national level by the Agricultural Education 
Service of the U.S. Office of Education and on 
the state level by the State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education. The program is financed on 
a matching basis by the Federal Government. 
the states, and local school boards. 

From the beginning farm boys enrolled in 
high school classes were drawn together by 
a spirit of comradeship and a desire to pursue 
farming as a vocation. By 1928 the demand 
was so great that a national organization of 
these boys was formed and they chose the 
name of Future Farmers of America. A simi- 
lar organization called the New Farmers of 
America has been organized by Negro farm 
boys who study vocational agriculture in 
separate schools for Negroes. 

Membership in the F.F.A. has grown rap- 
idly and it is now recognized as the largest 
farm-boy organization in the world. The 
foundation upon which the Future Farmers 
of America organization is built includes 
leadership and character development, service, 
sportsmanship, co-operation, thrift, scholar- 
ship, improved agriculture, organized recrea- 
tion, citizenship and patriotism. 

During the past three years the organiza- 
tion has possibly recorded its greatest achieve- 
ments, going all out for the war effort, both 
on the home front and the global battle 
fronts, where thousands of members and form- 
er members have been fighting. Members of 
the F.F.A. at home have engaged in a wide 
range of activities, contributing in no small 
measure to the victory. 

Members of the organization have been 
honored by a citation from the U. S. Treasury 
Department “for distinguished services ren- 
dered in behalf of the War Finance Program.” 
This citation is the second given to the Future 
Farmers of America. Previously the War Pro- 
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A western F.F.A. boy operating his home-made power buckrake. 
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The Flathead, Mont., Chapter, F.F.A. at a monthly get-together. 


duction Board gave a certificate to the organ- 
ization “in acknowledgment of the meritorious 
services rendered in behalf of the National 
Scrap Harvest.”’ 

Buying war bonds and stamps was one of 
the outstanding achievements of the F.F.A. 
during the war. Chapters and members pur- 
chased more than $8,000,000 worth of war 
bonds during the past year. Money to pay 
for these bonds was earned by the boys from 
their supervised farming programs. In their 
home communities members rendered effec- 
tive service by conducting bond drives, re- 
pairing farm machinery, constructing needed 
farm equipment, conserving food in school 
community canneries and by producing food 
for freedom. Future Farmers and their friends 
take justifiable pride in their wartime achieve- 
ments. 


Each year a national convention of the 
Future Farmers of America is held in Kansas 
City, Mo. Plans are being made for a great 
Victory Convention in 1946. It is anticipated 
that 15,000 boys will attend this meeting. 

An Illinois boy, J. Glyndon Stuff of Dixon, 
is president of the national organization. Other 
national officers are: first vice-president, 
Sherman C. Beard, Jr., Garrardstown, W. Va.; 
second vice-president, Eugene E. Starkey, 
Orland, Calif.; third vice-president, Marion 
F. Baumgardner, Wellington, Tex.; fourth 
vice-president, Joseph E. Espey, Maryville, 
Mo.; student secretary, Virgil Getto, Fallon, 
Nev.; treasurer, Dowell J. Howard, Winches- 
ter, Va.; adviser, W. T. Spanton, Washington, 
D.C.; and, executive secretary, A. W. Tenney, 
Washington, D. C. 

One of the forward steps taken during the 


The Recreational Program of 


Cheyenne School District No. 1 has co- 
operated with the county of Laramie, the city 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., and certain interested 
individuals and organizations in developing a 
recreational program for the youth of the city 
and surrounding territory. 

Cheyenne is a city with a population of 
approximately 35,000 people. Many new 
people have come to the city during the war- 
time emergency. Younsters who came to the 
tity were at a loss for recreational facilities 
80 that juvenile delinquency became a serious 
problem. Meetings of interested citizens and 
officials were called and the question was dis- 
cussed by various leaders and officials of the 





Superintendent of Schools, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


city. The board of education of School Dis- 
trict No. 1 participated in these discussions 
and offered the school facilities during the 
emergency. The board has always held to the 
policy that school facilities be used as much 
as possible by patrons of the community. 
The Cheyenne summer schools have been in 
existence more than twenty years. This pro- 
gram was expanded during this time to in- 
clude many more activities than had been 
previously offered. The following activities 
were scheduled: remedial classes in academic 
subjects, supervised playgrounds, instruction 
in music, victory gardens, swimming, and the 
children’s theater. The cost of this program 
has been approximately $20,000. About $10,- 
000 of this money was contributed by the 


past year was the establishment and incorpo- 
ration of a foundation to promote the work of 
the F.F.A. A sum of more than $60,000 has 
already been contributed to the Future Farm- 
ers of America Foundation, Inc., by corpo- 
rations and business concerns interested in 
agriculture. The purposes of the Foundation 
are to stimulate worthy achievement in leader- 
ship and farming by providing prizes and 
awards to students of vocational agriculture 
and to assist boys who have been trained in 
vocational agriculture classes to become es- 
tablished in farming. 

Members of the Future Farmers of America 
are looking to the future with confidence. The 
practical instruction they are receiving in 
vocational agriculture and membership in the 
F.F.A. should lead to a new era of prosperity 
and service in agriculture in rural America. 


the Cheyenne Schools J. L. Goins: 


county, city, and school district; the other 
$10,000 was raised by contributions from 
organizations and interested individuals, along 
with fees and admissions to the different 
activities. 

The summer school activities were con- 
ducted at six different sites. Regular academic 
and arts and crafts instruction was given at 
each of these sites. A total of 428 children 
were enrolled in the elementary schools and 
222 in the junior-senior high school group. 
Twenty teachers were employed to care for 
these children. 

The playground program was in operation 
at eight different sites. This program included 
the usual games suitable for younger children 
on playgrounds and in gymnasiums. Approxi- 
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mately four hundred children participated. 

In addition to the free play and casual 
games, a softball league was organized, which 
included: 12 teams for boys under 12 years 
of age; 12 teams for boys from 12 to 17 
years of age; 6 teams for boys over 17 years 
of age; 6 teams for girls 13 years of age and 
over. 

Approximately five hundred young people 
participated in these softball games. Super- 
vised instruction was also given in tennis and 
approximately one hundred people registered 
during the summer for this activity. A hard- 
ball league was organized in which four teams 
participated during the summer. One of these 
teams won the championship for the state of 
Wyoming in the American Legion tournament. 

Three music centers were in operation dur- 
ing the summer. The instructors of instru- 
mental music in the junior and senior high 
schools took charge. A total of 265 boys and 
girls worked at this activity. Special instruc- 
tion was given in cello, violin, and the re- 
spective band instruments. 

Victory Gardens were planted during the 
summer. A science instructor of the junior 
high school had charge of this program. He 
worked in co-operation with the county agri- 
cultural agent and had more than six hun- 
dred garden plots under cultivation. This pro- 
gram was climaxed at the end of the summer 
with a display. More than two hundred boys 
and girls displayed vegetables grown in their 
gardens during the summer. The Chamber 
of Commerce gave $100 in prizes to this 
group. 

Regular instruction was given in swimming 
in the senior high school pool and at Sloan’s 
Beach. High school instructors were used on 
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A Junior Boys (ages 10 to 12) Ball Team and mascot. 


this program. The younger children were taken 
care of for the most part in the senior high 
school pool, and more than five hundred boys 
and girls participated. The swimming at the 
beach was open to the public and several 
thousand people availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered. Sunday groups ranged 
from 1400 to 1500 people. 





Girls are enthusiastic ball players and play as stiff a game 
as any boys. 


A Youth Canteen was organized and was in 
operation for the second consecutive summer. 
Approximately six hundred young people 
participated in this program at different times. 
This program was self-supporting, inasmuch 
as the children paid a small fee for the 
privilege of membership in the organization. 
Much of the credit for this activity should 
go to volunteer workers who assisted in the 
program. 

The Children’s Theater did an excellent 
piece of work during the year. Classes were 
opened in puppetry, creative dramatics, and 
dancing. Nationally known individuals were 
employed in the puppetry work. Some of the 
plays which the children gave were: Sleeping 
Beauty, Little Black Sambo and the Tigers, 
Silver Thread, Aladdin, and Jack and the 
Beanstalk. This activity was also self-support- 
ing through its plays and from donations by 
individuals. 

Duplications, of course, exist in enrollment 
under these activities, but it is safe to say 
that four thousand youngsters participated 
in the different groups. This program has won 
the respect of the community and will prob- 
ably be continued. As a result of the work 
that has been done, interested organizations 
and individuals contributed approximately 
$10,000 during the past year toward equipment 
and improvement of existing playgrounds. 


en 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM IN HOUSTON 


The board of education at Houston, Tex., has 
recently completed plans for a $7,500,000 school- 
building program for the school district, which 
anticipates the construction of three junior high 
schools, four elementary schools, and the com- 
plete renovation of all existing school buildings. 

The building program calls for the addition 
of new lighting facilities for all buildings, the 
installation of drinking fountains, new plumbing 
and toilet facilities, and the repair and repainting 
of the interiors and exteriors of all buildings. In 
addition, new classroom space will be provided 
for present school buildings to take care of in- 
creased enrollments and the housing of special 
classes. 
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Forewarned Is Forearmed — 





The School Board Member 


and Pressure Groups Myron L. Koenig’ 


If democratic government must assume 
conflicts of interests, it must also assume that 
a peaceful adjustment of these differences is 
attainable without endangering the general 
welfare. Little of the web of American history 
has been more akin in both theory and prac- 
tice to our democratic tradition than the 
public school and its administration. And 
few areas in which the American layman 
participates as a chosen representative of the 
people are as open to a constant barrage from 
pressure groups as are the members of local 
school boards. To adjust and balance the 
multitude of courteous requests, subtle sug- 
gestions, forthright demands, and anonymous 
threats without warping the general welfare 
js a task for Aladdin and (that symbol of 
modern education) his lamp. 

The pressure group is usually a_ well- 
organized, energetic minority of the local 
populace which, by means of either an open 
or a whispering campaign (depending upon 
the motive or design of the source), will move 
directly toward the school board member to 
make its point most effective. In numerous 
cases, it bothers noi at all about the indifferént 
majority, but because its course is directed, 
maintains a line of approach and attack 
toward the individual member or segment of 
members. 

Most state school laws make clear that the 
superintendent is the executive officer of the 
school board. Pleas and pressures aplenty 
fall upon his shoulders — but that is expected 
—the superintendent is (the professional 
executive of the board and his job is predi- 
cated on the assumption that such will be his 
lot. The board member, on the other hand, 
is seldom prepared by either experience, train- 
ing, or warning for the assault that opens 
within the first month, or even week, follow- 
ing his pledge to the oath of office. 

The board member usually maintains his 
own business, has his own daily round of 
responsibility, and expects blandly that the 
school-board experience will take but little 
more of his time and energy than the couple 
evenings per month on which the board 
assembles for officially scheduled meetings. 


Whom Do Pressure Groups Concern? 

If this article contains any merit, it should 
be directed principally to two groups: those 
who anticipate or who are “drafted” to run 
for the school board this spring, and to those 
humerous folks who will turn out to elect 
the successful candidates. These are the 
people who must weigh the responsibilities teo 
commonly accepted as a rather secondary role 
in the annals of American local government. 

It should go without the saying that the 
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citizen who places, or is willing to have placed, 
his name before the public for possible elec- 
tion to a school board office should possess the 
fundamental characteristics of honesty, com- 
munity interest, and a willingness to learn. 
To assume this, and thereby grant the benefit 
of the doubt in some cases, is the least we 
can do. But over and beyond these basic 
qualifications, the voter should insist upon 
voting only for the man or woman who has 
demonstrated the temperament and the will- 
ingness to listen —to listen with patience, to 
listen to all, to listen at any time and in any 
place. Should he be either unable or unwilling, 
by nature or circumstance, to lend his ear 
he will not be serving his school, his com- 
munity, or his nation in a realistic manner. 
The school board member of the 1940’s more 
emphatically than any board member in the 
earlier decades, must accept, weigh, and select 
his evidence—then translate his opinions 
into a vote in the best interests of the children 
and schools. These interests are not always 
apparent at board meetings. 

The time granted a school system by the 
average lay board member is gratuitous to the 
extent that it is a real sacrifice of time from 
business and family, and that it represents 
an expenditure of nervous energy and ex- 
perience that could be employed more pleas- 
antly and with greater satisfaction in some 
other field. And yet, when the various pres- 
sures become white hot and the strain is full, 
that is the time when the board member 
must be more than ever ready to listen. 


Petition a Fundamental Right 

In America, the pressure group is a part of 
the very life of the country. It cannot be 
done away with—it should not. In many 
cases, it is legitimate, it is sincere, it is based 
upon the most selfless of motives. We may 
as well try to do away with the school boards 
themselves as with the pressure group. Do I 
hear a second to that motion? If so, what 
substitute could be offered to more clearly 
represent the desire and the right of the 
citizen to participate in the most vital phases 
of his government’s work? 

The board member, and those who elect 
him, must realize that much of the member’s 
contribution as an official responsible for 
educational progress, will be in the role of 
tuning fork or barometer. And although the 
superintendent is the professional executive 
of the board, for numerous reasons inherent 
in human nature, the individual citizen often 
prefers to go straight to the board member 
whom he has—or claims to have — chosen. 
Possibly, the citizen does this because the 
board member is a neighbor, possibly because 
of a fear of the formal education of the 
superintendent, possibly because of the right 
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and the pride in talking directly with “his” 
man. 


Some Active Pressure Groups 


The term “pressure group” may be sub- 
divided into any number of types. For brevity 
and convenience, it will be well to note only 
a few general categories. There is, of course, 
the selfish group; they are the most dangerous. 
And yet one of the paradoxes to be experi- 
enced by the board member is the constant 
fact that many who either appear to or 
actually do represent a narrow cause, may 
have arrived at that point without consciously 
wanting to do so. Those who never consider 
themselves narrow or subjective are likely 
to be the most difficult of members of a 
group. Every community will have the old- 
line, established organizations which can be 
used as a fulcrum around which pressure 
groups may try (and often successfully) to 
hide themselves. But the most common pres- 
sure groups are those never suspected of 
being so— they rise and fall — but for every 
group that disappears, one or more new 
groups appear during the course of a year. 

The pressures during the war and in these 
immediate postwar years were and will con- 
tinue to be of more complex types than any 
of those which existed before 1941. The in- 
tricacies and ramifications of the depression 
years, of the New Deal, of the war proper, 
of the reconversion policies and tactics, are 
all causes and part and parcel of these new 
forces. The pressure group is likely to be in 
the school board member’s own church, his 
lodge, his service club, his profession; among 
his neighbors and yes, even members of his 
own family circle. 

The pressures to be accepted as a matter 
of course in these years are: 

Insurance groups for the protection of the 
school property. Perfectly legitimate pressures, 
but time-taking and highly instructive to the 
layman 

Chambers of Commerce for this, that, or the 
other community project of the day 

The Parent-Teacher organizations in their hon- 


est zeal for a selected area within the whole 
school district 


Veterans’ organizations for the use of buildings 
or equipment 

Farm groups, in rural communities, for letting 
school out early so the boys and girls can work 
on the farms during the spring plowing and 
planting season 


Labor groups interested in textbook content 
and in the general point of view of the board 
member toward organized labor 

It would be impossible for a year to elapse 
without the member facing one or more of 
these groups. 


Some Perennials 


In the war years, there were pressures from 
organized employers of labor to forestall the 
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opening of school so that the youth who had 
helped during the summer could continue to 
relieve the man-power shortage. 


Medical and dental groups want more oppor- 
tunity to participate in the school program (and 
well they could in too many systems). 

The TB Associations want to use the schools 
for experimental proof that they can be of ever 
greater service to the community if so permitted. 

The sports fans, that vast mob of normal, 
healthy Americans, who want a revision or a 
reconsideration of the coaching personnel, the 
schedules, the equipment, the seating capacity, 
the parking capacity, the exits, the prices, the 
umpires, and the referees—are not only active 
but vociferous in their demands. 

The press, who want all the news, sometimes 
without consideration of the ethical decency de- 
manded of the board member to hold vital infor- 
mation to himself, are troublesome but deserve 
to be treated with great tact. 

The women’s clubs are interested in scholar- 
ships, gardening, landscaping, and academic 
standards. 

The men’s service clubs, who have a project to 
start and complete — nearly one hundred per cent 
of the time for the real betterment of the com- 
munity — sometimes are minus a consideration 
of all the problems involved. 


The tax leagues; the state departments of 
public instruction; the city councils with their 
appendages; the fireman and the policeman; 
the playground commissions with their un- 
questioned need for space for directed play 
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for the youth during the summer months; the 
various racial groups, as well as nationalistic 
groups desiring special considerations for re- 
ligious services or financial or clothing collec- 
tions — these are but a portion of what the 
member must listen to. 


Another List of Pressures 


Another list could well begin with the 
pressures regarding the vocational or the non- 
vocational high schools — particularly is this 
timely due to the revelations emerging from 
our war efforts. The question of replacement 
of servicemen and women on the teaching 
staffs has in some communities demanded aid 
from pressure groupings. 

The Federal Government is in a sense a 
pressure group —exercising steady pressure 
to circulate literature, to establish clubs, to 
request speaking periods for the representa- 
tives of its departments and agencies — all 
for the purposes of these agencies. 

The students can be pressure groups by 
way of direct petitions, or by way of parents. 
The custodians and the engineers can offer 
their share of pressure, and very practically 
too. And certainly not least, though last, the 
teachers act as pressure groups—this by 
the casual remark, the planned statement, the 
organized formal request, by the use of 


The Instructional Council as 
Administrative Agency Benjamin Klager' 


One of the major problems confronting a 
school superintendent in a city of moderate 
size is to find ways of carrying on those ad- 
ministrative duties commonly performed by 
assistant superintendents in larger school sys- 
tems. 

If the superintendent in a city of fifty 
thousand population has the help of a number 
of assistants necessary to adequately super- 
vise and direct the various levels of instruc- 
tion, he is likely to find that he has expended 
a larger portion of the school budget than 
can be justified for administrative purposes. 
On the other hand, if he attempts to carry 
all of these responsibilities himself, he either 
will find it impossible to give adequate at- 
tention to these duties, or the schools are 
likely to function through administrative 
edicts. 

In seeking a solution to this dilemma, the 
Bay City schools have set up an Instructional 
Council, which performs many of the jobs 
commonly assigned in larger school systems 
to assistant superintendents. The organization 
and functions of the Instructional Council and 
co-operating groups, as outlined in the present 
article, emphasize democratic procedures, 
divide responsibility, and tend to weld the 
entire school organization into a co-operative 
whole. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Bay City, Mich. 


The work of planning, organizing, unifying, 
administering, and supervising the instruc- 
tional program of the Bay City schools is the 
joint responsibility of the (1) director of 
elementary instruction, (2) building princi- 
pals, (3) department committees, (4) super- 
visors of special subjects, and (5) teacher 
study groups. The duties and responsibilities 
of the several groups have been clearly defined 
and it is the responsibility of the Instructional 
Council to co-ordinate the work of these 
groups. 

The personnel of the Instructional Council 
includes the superintendent of schools, the 
director of elementary instruction, two high 
school principals, the dean of the junior col- 
lege, and two elementary school principals. 
To this group have been added the super- 
visors of special subjects and the chairmen 
of department committees when the subject 
under discussion related to their particular 
fields of interest. 

A brief outline of the functions of the 
different groups responsible for the instruc- 
tional program is given here to provide a 
clearer picture of how the program operates. 


The Instructional Council 
The function of the Instructional Council 
is to review, evaluate, and co-ordinate the 
work of department committees, teacher study, 
and other groups to the end that each level 
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friends who are substantial citizens, or by 
simple, direct appeal. ; 

The pressure group will present the facts 
alone — sometimes. More often it interprets 
the facts in a manner to help the member 
make up his mind as it wishes. The ideal board 
member does not exist—he would not be 
human. But inasmuch as he is by statute but 
one third, one fifth, one seventh, or one 
ninth of the board, and is in no sense em- 
powered to speak or to act for the board 
collectively, he is nevertheless subjected to 
the vagaries and whims, the heartfelt opinions, 
and the one-track demands of America -- 
pressure groups all. 

The pressure group has one value that can- 
not be overlooked. It is inevitably the source 
of ideas, of suggestions for school improve- 
ment, of recommendations for changes in the 
amount and quality of school services, of 
demands for the betterment of the school 
personnel. The job of the board member is 
to consider every idea and demand with 
patience and judgment, to listen with an open 
mind, to sift the indifferent and the bad from 
the good, to eliminate the unworkable from 
the practical, and to harmonize in a demo- 
cratic manner the entire setup and service of 
the schools for the welfare of the children. 


of instruction functions as a part of the co- 
operative whole. Changes in policies fre- 
quently originate with the Instructional Coun- 
cil, and in all cases changes, suggested by 
other groups, are evaluated by the Council 
before they are adopted. 


The Department Committees 

In the Bay City schools, department com- 
mittees are organized for business education, 
English, mathematics, homemaking, social 
studies, science, vocational training, health, 
and fine arts. 

The chairman of a department is appointed 
by the superintendent of schools, following 
a review of the qualifications by the Instruc- 
tional Council of the several persons available. 
The appointment is made for a period of 
three years, and reappointment can be made 
if the best interests of the schools are served 
by such reappointment. The regular teaching 
load of the chairman of a department is re- 
duced and an additional increment of salary 
is granted for the added responsibility. 

The chairman of a department must be 
a superior teacher, must have ability to work 
with other teachers in organizing the curric- 
ulum of the department, adequate training 
and experience in the subject field to com- 
mand the respect of co-workers, and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the pupils’ view- 
point. 
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The department committee is made up of 
the chairman and one representative each 
from the junior college, the Central High 
School, the Handy High School, and one 
teacher from the elementary schools. Nomi- 
nations for the committee are made by the 
dean, the high school principal, or the director 
of elementary instruction, and are approved 
by the Instructional Council. The committee 
members bring to the group the viewpoints, 
needs, and interests of their particular units, 
and their deliberations usually result in a well- 
balanced program in the subject field from 
the elementary level through the junior col- 
lege. 

The duties of the chairman of a department, 
in co-operation with the department members, 
include: (@) organization of the department 
personnel for the study of problems; e.g., 
courses of study, textbook selection, in-service 
training for teachers, and evaluation of pupil 
reactions and attitudes toward the instruction 
program; (6) assisting with the orientation of 
teachers who are new to the departments; (c) 
assisting with such administrative functions 
as department inventories, requisitions, care 
of equipment, and distribution of supplies and 
textbooks. 

Each department chairman makes a brief 
annual report to the superintendent, and this 
report is reviewed by the Instructional Coun- 
cil. Members of the council are ex-officio 
members of the department committee and 
are notified of all department meetings. The 
members of the department committee work 
closely with the principal, dean, or director 
of the unit they represent. 


The Principal's Work 


The building principal is responsible for 
the over-all instructional program as it per- 
tains to the building unit. His duties include 
administration, supervision, guidance, teach- 
ing, public relations, and necessary clerical 
work, As a member of the Instructional Coun- 
cil, he is familiar with the general policies 
adopted for the school system, and he brings 
to the council the needs of his unit. Within 
general prescribed latitudes he adapts the 
instructional program to the needs of his 
pupils, assists teachers with their instructional 
problems, interprets the purposes and needs 
of the school to the community, and in general 
directs all activities of the school to serve the 
best interests of the child. 


The Director of Elementary Instruction 


The director of elementary instruction, as 
the name implies, is in charge of the program 
of instruction in the elementary grades. She 
directs the activities of the study groups, 
evaluates teaching procedures and results in 
co-operation with the principals, studies the 
needs of the community and co-ordinates the 
work in the special subject field with the 
academic program. In many respects, her 
duties are similar to those of the chairman of 
a department, but they are more extensive 
and more inclusive. She works with the 
elementary school principals and as a member 
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of the Instructional Council brings the over- 
all viewpoint of the elementary school to 
this group. 
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Special Subject Supervisors 

The responsibilities of the special subject 
supervisors center around an adequate pro- 
gram of instruction in their respective subject 
fields and the methods of co-ordinating this 
work with the academic field and the develop- 
ment of the complete personality of the child. 
Special subject supervisors work closely with 
the director of elementary instruction, the 
chairmen of departments, and building princi- 
pals. They consult with the Instructional 
Council regarding the co-ordination of their 
work in the over-all program of the school. 


The Teacher Study Groups 

The teachers in the city schools are key 
people in formulating the content of courses 
of study and standards of achievement. 
Through study groups, organized on the basis 
of grade level, the teachers plan and develop 
the general outlines for the various subject 
fields in the elementary school. They ex- 
change ideas of method and presentation and 
relate to each other their experiences of 
pupil reaction and interest of value to the 
program. Objectives are defined and clarified, 
but methods are left largely to the individual 
teacher and the group of children under her 
direction. 

The director of elementary instruction 
meets with each study group once each month, 
and the special problems are considered by 
the group. Frequently no definite conclusions 
are reached but guideposts for a common 
objective are set up, and an opportunity for 
co-operative thinking is provided. 

The plan outlined above has the advantage 
of providing participation by a large number 
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of the instructional staff. Teachers feel that 
they have had a part in determining the edu- 
cational program, and there is no feeling that 
a program is being dictated or thrust upon 
them from the top. The plan affords an op- 
portunity for a large number of leaders to 
become familiar with the over-all requirements 
of the school and tends to eliminate the vari- 
ous viewpoints and interests. 

Considerable thought must be given to the 
plan by the superintendent of schools to main- 
tain a real interest in the various groups; 
however this has not been a serious problem. 

The accompanying chart shows the present 
organizational plan of the city school system. 


THE EFFECTIVE TEACHER 
Irwin ©. Addicott’ 


1. Recognizes, understands and is guided by 
the fundamental growth needs of boys and girls 
in organizing learning experiences in the class- 
room. 

2. Possesses clearly defined and worthy goals 
as a person and as a teacher. 

3. Recognizes the importance of purpose or 
goal in the learning process. Helps children 
individually and collectively to develop con- 
stantly higher and worthier purposes. 

4. Provides learning situations in the class- 
room which will promote democracy as a way 
af life. 

5. Displays skill and artistry in using appro- 
priate methods and materials of instruction in 
teaching. 

6. Has an “unlimited willingness to help” 
children and secures their respect and co- 
operation as individuals and in groups. 

7. Exhibits personal characteristics that will 
influence children in a positive way and so 
promote their growth. 

8. Knows the community, is an active citizen 
in it, and uses its resources in enriching the 
learning process. 

9. Evidences a warm and ready desire to 
co-operate with other teachers that the welfare 
of children may be promoted. 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
“Staff Bulletin.” 
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Let’s Investigate — 





Are Veterans Fit to Teach School? 


Although it is still too soon to make an 
extensive study of the number of veterans 
who plan to begin or to return to a career 
as a public school téacher, the trend seems to 
be away from such a choice. One of the chief 
contributing factors for this apparent lack of 
interest is the present relatively low salary 
schedules. Unfortunately, too, other highly 
significant factors are also present. I recently 
witnessed an interview wherein a splendid 
young ex-army officer with the appearance of 
an all-American football player was applying 
for a position in a senior high school for which 
he was legally qualified. He told the prospec- 
tive employer that he kad interviewed and 
trained several thousand army men during 
the past four years. The employer, resembling 
the man pictured in advertisements as needing 
those little pills, told the veteran that he 
lacked experience. 


A Serious Potential Loss 

It is difficult to estimate the tremendous 
loss to communities that are too ill informed 
or hesitant to appreciate and utilize the 
services of our veterans in their schools. In 
fact it will be one of America’s great recon- 
version mistakes if the experiences in world 
travel, teamwork, science, craftsmanship, ge- 
ography, and tolerance gained by our veterans 
are not made available to the nation’s youth. 
A few shallow thinking administrators and 
boards of education are probably reluctant to 
hire veterans because they feel that the ex- 
periences of war are something to be for- 
gotten and certainly not beneficial to adoles- 
cents. They may fear that they are inviting 
trouble for themselves by bringing incipient 
maladjusted people into their systems. They 
may remember having read stories of veterans 
who returned to high school as students only 
to leave by request. These cases are not 
typical and the persons concerned are gen- 
erally high school boys playing a role created 
for them in the literature of a few apprehen- 
sive social workers. A relatively small num- 
ber are genuine. In some instances these 
students have doubted the genius of their in- 
structors but that, too, has happened since 
the dawn of history and has little connection 
with the war. Students, also, have frequently 
rebelled against the lack of maturity prev- 
alent in several schools. These criticisms are 
of prewar vintage and should not be associated 
with the veterans alone. 

Our ability to prevent or stay out of World 
War III with its impending nightmare results 
will depend greatly on the extent to which 
this generation can impart to future citizens 
the facts of the futility and rottenness of 
war. No one can deliver this message better 
than our present veterans. 


tLieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve; instructor, 
Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Leo W. Jenkins, Ph.D. 


The Problem of Certification 

Probably the first obstacle confronting the 
employment of veterans is the question of 
certification. Although many veterans will not 
be able to satisfy the requirements for a 
teacher’s certificate in some of our states, 
their experiences and training in the service 
are as adequate and generally much better 
than the information obtained at college 
courses in pedagogy now a prerequisite for 
teaching. State certification officials can very 
easily overcome this difficulty by evaluating 
in-service training in terms of educational 
courses and issuing limited teaching licenses 
that could be made permanent on recom- 
mendation by the school principals after a 
trial teaching period of one or two years. 
The risk is not great, for few teaching situ- 
ations can possibly offer more problems re- 
quiring immediate solutions than those con- 
fronted by the officers and enlisted men whose 
instruction gave America the greatest army 
and navy in the world. I recall a young major 
teaching a class of approximately eighty men 
in the intricacies of demolition work. The 
class was held in an open field during a 
heavy rain. Time was not available in 1943 
to postpone the instruction. The lesson, al- 
though much more complicated than that 
found in any high school science class, was 
well presented and fully mastered by the 
students. The armed forces had thousands 
of teachers as capable as this officer, but only 
a very small percentage of them will ever 
become associated with our schools. The 
criticism will naturally be raised that in- 
struction in the service was compulsory, and 
men merely appeared interested to avoid 
punishment while public school teaching is 
much different. True as that undoubtedly is 
there still remains the splendid record of the 
off-duty educational program through which 
thousands of men received instruction in 
voluntary classes. The Third Marine Divi- 
sion, for example, had 8000 men taught in 
over 50 different subjects. In many instances 
these men sacrificed recreational and rest 
time to attend classes. Since this work was 
on a completely voluntary basis, instruction 
of necessity had to be good to continue to 
attract the men as it did. This performance 
was multiplied many times over by our armed 
forces throughout the world. 


Realism in Our Schools 


Numerous leading educators have advocated 
travel for teachers of social studies and for- 
eign languages. A few well-situated school 
systems grant sabbatical leaves for this pur- 
pose, but they are in the minority. There is 
good reason for the desirability of having 
teachers travel in order to learn more about 
the peoples and countries they attempt to 
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interpret to their students. Some of the pres- 
ent instruction in our high schools is anti- 
quated and misleading because teachers lack 
firsthand information in the subjects they 
teach. Geography, for example, often appears 
to be of the tourist guide book variety. Many 
of our G.I.’s who were the products of this 
type of instruction were surprised at not see- 
ing hula dancers along the streets of Hawaii, 
They were likewise disillusioned at finding 
the Pacific Islands anything but romantic. 
Educators will blame Hollywood for this mis- 
information, but what have they done to cor- 
rect the misconception? It is obvious that 
with present salary scales there will not be 
much postwar world travel by the members 
of the teaching profession. The veteran has 
this experience behind him. Also he has seen 
much more of the peoples of the world than 
can be seen through the eyes of a “conducted” 
tourist. 

Schools have been accused frequently of 
departing from the ways of realism. Unfortu- 
nately this criticism has been justified in 
many cases. A wholesome influx of veterans 
as teachers would go far toward bringing 
realism into the schools, for most ex-service 
men, whether they have been in combat or 
not, have been exposed to enough struggle to 
be highly realistic. 

Most youths are hero worshipers and re- 
spect people who have done things. Typical 
discipline problems would be practically elim- 
inated in a class taught by an ex-Marine, a 
paratrooper, a flyer or an infantryman. A 
reluctance at appearing ridiculous in the eyes 
of such a teacher rather than fear would 
cause most high school students to conduct 
themselves properly. 


Raising the Status of Teaching 

The appearance of veterans in the class- 
rooms will provide a tremendous impetus to 
the citizens and the press of many communi- 
ties to invest the teaching profession with the 
dignity which it deserves. The social status 
of teachers has been fixed too often by the 
unconscious use of the adage which holds 
that those who can, do; while those who 
can’t, teach. This attitude has been one of 
the disastrous factors which has caused the 
present low salaries. Anyone familiar with the 
ingenious achievements of the men in our 
armed forces will readily admit that G.L’s 
don’t fall into the category of those that can- 
not do things. In this connection it is obvious 
also, that false-economy-minded school boards 
and unco-operative communities will have to 
make a few changes in their present policies 
in order to obtain and hold ex-servicemen as 
teachers. This realization may prove to be 
the stimulus needed by such communities for 
bettering the status of school executives as 
well as teachers. 
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Almost every school system is bothered by 
a few citizens who, having insufficient courage 
or cause to complain to other municipal agen- 
cies, take their truculence to the school and 
nag the teacher. Most veterans would make 
short work of these pests upon the initial 
encounter with them. 

Like the weather, everyone talks about 
tolerance, but no one seems to do anything 
to remedy our failures to practice it. Veterans 
cannot be expected to crusade for tolerance 
because they have witnessed much intolerance 
wherever they have gone, even on the battle- 
field. But at the same time they have lived 
and fought with enough men of all faiths and 
nationalities to know that most stock phrases 
of hate and claims of superiority are foolish 
and based on unsound foundations. The les- 
sons they have learned will do much toward 
making future citizens more tolerant. 

Veterans are much more nationalistically 
minded than the average teacher who has not 
been in the service. They have visited and 
lived in practically all sections of the country. 
In fact, they have become a definite part of 
the community life throughout the nation. 
They know how the other fellow lives, for 
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their acquaintances are from all corners of 
the land. It seems that every serviceman 
knows someone from Texas, California, New 
York, or whatever state one cares to name. 
Provincialism has “gone out the window.” 
This broad viewpoint should go far in bring- 
ing about a desire for and action toward 
obtaining a greater degree of equality in 
educational opportunity. It should also rouse 
some of our communities from their com- 
placent acceptance of inferior school sys- 
tems and indifferent teaching staffs. 


An Easy Process 


Throughout the nation the machinery is 
set up to make the employment of veterans 
in schools an easy process. Vacancies can 
be listed with the local draft boards or very 
much effectively with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration guidance directors. In the latter case 
employers can satisfy their desire to obtain 
people from outside of their own commu- 
nities. There are enough veterans available to 
fit practically every type of vacancy regard- 
less of the qualifications required. Often 
many strange combinations of qualifications 
are genuinely needed. A man who can coach 
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football and play an organ may be difficult 
to find under the present methods of seeking 
teachers. The vocational guidance directors 
of the Veterans’ Administration, however, 
would have little difficulty finding people with 
any apparently unrelated abilities. 

Boards of education would be showing 
wise judgment also if they considered vet- 
erans for school administrative positions. 
More than one school system is now stifled 
by moss backs in its administrative offices. 
A veteran of field officer rank or one who has 
had a responsible position in the educational 
or administrative sections of the armed 
forces has the drive and ability needed for a 
good administrator. He has faced and solved 
problems much more complicated than those 
associated with running the average school. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that com- 
munities will not only be doing a patriotic 
duty by seeking veterans to teach, but they 
will be doing a primarily valuable service for 
their own youth. Now is the only time this 
opportunity will be available to schools. Many 
veterans who are now anxious to begin new 
careers in education will not care to do so 
after they get started in another field. 


Attacking the Child Accident Problem 


Howard G. Danford, Ed.D.* 


United States war casualties from Pearl 
Harbor to V-J Day were 261,608 killed and 
651,911 wounded or missing. Killed by acci- 
dents on the home front during this war 
period were 355,000. Approximately thirty 
million others were injured, 1,250,000 of them 
permanently disabled. 

As a nation, we look with horror upon the 
casualty lists of war and with relative un- 
concern upon the accident record of killed 
and injured, a record so imposing as to con- 
stitute a national disgrace. It is an amazing 
paradox that a nation which willingly sacri- 
fices the lives of thousands of its young men 
and billions of dollars to provide a greater 
degree of international safety should view 
with apparent apathy the tragic and needless 
loss of life which occurs as a part of the 
process of daily existence in this country. 

The public schools, of all institutions in 
America, should be most aware of the accident 
situation and most intelligent in their attack 
upon it because it is basically an educational 
problem. Instead, the schools too often mirror 
the national unconcern and frequently lag far 
behind industry and various other groups in 
the fight against accidents. Proof of this is 
clearly evident to those who wish to see it. 
It is to be found in the failure of teacher- 
education institutions to prepare teachers for 
the teaching of safety education; in the 


*Director of Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Safety, Madison, Wis 
‘Report of the National Safety Council 


failure of administrative officials to demand 
that teachers be prepared to teach safety 
and to give them all possible assistance in 
their teaching programs; in the almost com- 
plete ignoring of the accident problem and 
its educational implications at conferences and 
conventions of teachers and administrators; in 
the absence of a well-planned program of 
accident prevention particularly at the sec- 
ondary school level; and in the failure of 
school people generally, to keep a record of 
all pupil accidents, to study these data, and 
to establish preventive measures based upon 
these studies. 

An adequate accident reporting system is 
a significant yardstick of the development of 
a school’s program of safety education. Apply 
it to the nation at large and what do we find? 
A recent study of 250 schools and school 
systems in 31 states disclosed that less than 
half of the senior high schools had an accident 
reporting system and that only 38.1 per cent 
of the school districts in communities under 
10,000 population kept a record of their 
accidents. Since this study included only 
schools and school systems recommended for 
their good work in safety education the figures 
for the nation undoubtedly are much lower. 

Although many other factors are involved in 
an adequate school safety program, it is the 
purpose of this article to discuss only that 
of accident accounting and its corollaries, data 
analysis, and recommendations based upon 


the findings. In order that the article may 








have practical value it will deal with an actual 
situation, the Madison, Wis., public schools 
and their reportable accidents during the 
1944-45 school year. 

The reporting of all school-jurisdiction acci- 
dents requiring first aid is mandatory in the 
Madison schools. The only exception is in the 
interscholastic-sports program where only 
those accidents are reported which require 
either a doctor’s attention or absence from 
school. The form used for the reporting of 
accidents is that recommended by the National 








Safety Council.? Enrollment . during the 
year was: 

Elementary Junior High Senior High 
Pe 3101 1219 1552 
a rr 3228 1276 1334 

ae 6329 2495 2886 


The Findings 


1. The schools reported 593 accidents of 
which 219 required the care of a physician or 
resulted in absence from school. There were 
no fatalities. 

2. Five boys were injured for every four 
girls. 

3. The junior high school was by far the 
most hazardous age. With approximately 21 
per cent of the enrollment, it had 47.2 per cent 
of the accidents. 

4. More accidents occurred in the gymnasium 
than in any other place, 26.3 per cent of the 
total. 

5. Thirty-six per cent of all accidents involv- 
ing elementary school children occurred on the 


2Copies of this form may be secured from the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
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playgrounds, and 57 per cent of these accidents 
in unorganized activities. 

6. More boys were injured in football and 
basketball than in any other activities; more 
girls were injured in walking. 

7. About 43 per cent of all accidents were 
attributable to play or physical education. 

8. Falls led all other types of accidents with 
24 per cent of the total. 

9. The most hazardous hour of the school 
day was from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. for elementary 
school pupils; for junior high, 12 to 1 p.m.; 
for. senior high, after 4 p.m. 

10. Girls were most frequently injured in the 
ankle or leg and boys in the head. 

11. Bruises and strains led all other types of 
injuries. 

12. October, with 89 injuries, was the most 
hazardous month, followed by February with 
88. Almost 30 per cent of all the accidents 
occurred during these two months. 

13. Approximately one of every three acci- 
dents was caused partially or entirely by an- 
other person. 

14. The number of accidents involving kin- 
dergarten children was relatively low; was 
about the same in each of grades one to five; 
increased greatly in the sixth grade; mounted 
to a peak of 94 in the ninth; dropped abruptly 
in the tenth and eleventh; and spurted again 
in the twelfth. This pattern was identical with 
that of preceding years in all major respects. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REDUCING 
ACCIDENTS 

A study of this nature has value only if 
somebody does something about it. A doctor's 
diagnosis has value provided it reveals some- 
thing about the nature of the patient’s ail- 
ment and is followed by a prescription based 
upon the diagnosis. The following recom- 
mendations, for the most part, are based upon 
the findings of this survey and are designed 
to reduce the toll of accidents to Madison 
school children. The educational objectives 
inherent in these recommendations are co- 
ordinate with the strictly safety objectives. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

1. Accept the point of view that all acci- 
dents have causes and that no accident occurs 
by chance. There are no “accidental” acci- 
dents. An accident is simply evidence of a lack 
of control over oneself or one’s environment. 
Someone made a mistake. For example, every 
time a boy is injured in a game some error 
has been made. Perhaps the equipment was 
at fault, the instruction inadequate, the condi- 
tioning period too brief; or the boy lacked 
skill, or the officiating was poor, or the 
opponent played unfairly. Just as there can 
be no disease without a _ specific cause, 
although that cause may be as yet unknown, 
so can there be no accident without a specific 
cause or causes. To say that “accidents will 
happen” and there is nothing we can do about 
them is as unscientific as to say that small- 
pox will happen and we can take no preventive 
measures. One of the outstanding character- 
istics of man’s development on this earth 
has been his increasing control over his 
environment. He flies in the air, sails under 
the sea, circles the globe with his voice, 
conquers drought with vast dams, and now 
has harnessed atomic energy. Accidents have 
no place in such a world. When man was at 
the mercy of his environment accidents were 


a part of the scheme of things. Now they are 
out of place. 

It is both a moral and a legal responsibility 
of the schools to determine the causes of 
accidents and to eliminate these causes. 

2. It is advisable to make a spot map 
showing the location of the accidents occurring 
within each school building. After determining 
these areas of greatest hazard, establish meas- 
ures designed to prevent accidents within these 
areas. For example, a school might find that 
many accidents within a year or two have 
occurred on a certain stairway. Investigation 
may reveal an inadequate light, a slippery or 
broken step, that children run down the steps, 
or other equally hazardous factors. The making 
of such a spot map would be a splendid project 
for a class in social science. 

3. The principal is urged to appoint an 
accident investigation committee in his school. 
This probably should be a subcommittee of 
the school health committee. It might be 
well to have student representation on this 
committee. To this committee every accident 
is a challenge in somewhat the same way that 
an unsolved crime is a challenge to a detective. 
If a girl falls on the stairs the committee 
seeks the answer to these questions: 

1. Why did she fall? 

2. Was there congestion on the stairs? 

3. Were the steps slippery? 

4. Was the stairway properly lighted? 

5. Should we have a stairway patrol to 
regulate traffic? 

6. Was the girl running? 

7. Did she have time to get from one class 
to another? 

Accident analysis followed by appropriate 
recommendations can be a vitally interesting 
game and can make a great contribution to 
the safety program of any school. 

4. It is a primary duty of teachers of 
physical education to emphasize correct 
techniques, proper conditioning, safe play 
areas, adequate protective equipment and 
supplies, the use of student leaders, and other 
measures which have proved effective in the 
reduction of accidents. Teachers should 
remember that more than four of every ten 
accidents to Madison school children occur 
when they are engaged in play or physical- 
education activities. We want our children 
to engage in certain types of relatively hazard- 
ous sports and games because much of their 
appeal and value lie in these hazards. How- 
ever, there is no merit in being injured. 
Success is measured in terms of one’s ability 
to meet these dangers and master them, not 
in becoming a victim of them. 

5. It is advisable that the pupils be given 
a considerable share in organizing and con- 
ducting the program of safety education by 
providing for the development of pupil safety 
organizations. The safety patrol in the elemen- 
tary schools is an outstanding example of 
this type of organization. 

The greatest problem confronted by the 
school administrator in the establishment of 
a program of safety education is the problem 
of securing the co-operation of the pupils. 
It is futile to expect significant results in 
the development of pupil dispositions toward 
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safety unless they are interested. Pupil interest 
is very closely tied up with pupil activity jp 
planning and initiating any school program. 

Therefore, it is recommended that both 
elementary and secondary schools set up 
student safety councils. The safety council 
may be a committee of the student council 
where such councils are now in existence. 
Both playground and corridor patrols have 
proved to possess great value in many 
schools. In view of the number of accidents 
in the corridors and on the stairs of the junior 
high schools, it would appear that corridor 
patrols might serve a very useful function in 
these schools. Playground patrols in elemen- 
tary schools seem to be desirable. 

Many secondary schools in other cities have 
established street patrols because of their 
hazardous locations. Since secondary school 
pupils may feel they have outgrown elementary 
school organizations, many schools have called 
their patrols by such names as “guards.” 

6. Since many accidents are the fault of 
pupils other than those injured, emphasize the 
responsibility each child has for the safety 
of all others. 

7. Principals should insist that at least two 
teachers in elementary and four in secondary 
schools be qualified to render first aid. One 
or more of these teachers should be in the 
building at all times when pupils are present. 
They should be especially skilled in handling 
the types of school injuries. 

8. Screen hot pipes and radiators wherever 
their existence constitutes a hazard to pupils. 
No child should be exposed to this type of 
hazard in a modern school building. 

9. Every effort should be made to alleviate 
the slippery floor conditions which exist in 
some of the school buildings. 


Elementary Schools 

1. Emphasize as an integral part of the 
child’s education the safety materials included 
in the Course of Study in Safety Education. 
Supplement with other available materials. 

2. Provide at least one teacher on the 
grounds for the supervision of children during 
recess play and at noon if children are per- 
mitted on the grounds. Ideally, every teacher 
should go out on the plaground with her class 
at recess. Supervision through a window is 
not adequate from the standpoint of accident 
prevention. Studies have shown conclusively 
that as the degree of supervision is increased 
accidents are decreased. 

3. Strengthen both protective and educa- 
tional measures in the sixth grade to counter- 
act the trend toward a rapid increase in acci- 
dents at this level. 

4. Emphasize skill and judgment in walk- 
ing under all types of conditions, such as 
on the stairs, on icy pavements, with umbrellas, 
and along aisles. Remember that just plain 
walking results in more injuries than any 
other single activity. 

5. In physical-education classes, teach chil- 
dren how to fall without injuring themselves. 
Remember that falls lead all other types of 
accidents. If children are going to fall let us 
teach them how to fall. 
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Where Accidents Happen in Madison Schools 
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When Accidents Happen to Madison Children 
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6. Teachers and pupils should plan and con- 
duct carefully their recess play. It should 
be remembered that 57 per cent of all elemen- 
tary school playground accidents occur in un- 
organized activities. Such planning should 
include choice of activities in terms of avail- 
able space and should result in the elimination 
of congestion on playgrounds. Principals may 
find it necessary to stagger recess periods to 
provide sufficient space for desirable activity 
programs. Small children should not be per- 
mitted to play near older pupils engaged in 
such games as soccer or softball. If all chil- 
dren have their recess at the same time, the 
younger children should be segregated in their 
play from the older. 


Secondary Schools 


1. Provide a planned program of safety in- 
struction partially by correlation and partially 
through the medium of a special subject with 
safety education combined with first aid and 
health education. 

2. Enlist the support of youth in the cam- 
paign against accidents by bringing them into 
the planning. Establish safety committees on 
the student councils and allow them to initiate 
and carry through a number of vital safety 
projects some of which they will suggest while 
others may be secured from the Division of 
Safety Education. 

3. Organize corridor patrols to help reduce 
the number of accidents in the corridors and 
on the stairs especially among junior high 
school pupils. 

4. Emphasis in girls’ physical education 
classes should be placed upon the proper way 
to hold the hands when catching a softball or 
basketball, or when passing a volleyball. In 


Madison injuries to the hands rank second 
among girls, and in 1943-44 ranked first. 

5. All junior high school teachers should 
realize that almost half of all the accidents 
to school youth in the city schools occur to 
pupils under their supervision. They should be 
especially alert to prevent accidents and to 
teach youth better control over themselves 
and their environment. 

6. Football coaches should be particularly 
careful to see to it that the boys are properly 
taught and conditioned, adequately outfitted 
with protective equipment, and provided with 
good officiating. 

7. In view of the large number of accidents 
among junior high school pupils during the 
noon hour, 12-1 p.m., the possibilities of 
further developing a well-organized and super- 
vised noon recreation program deserves in- 
vestigation. 

8. The frequency with which scuffling or 
fighting appears as the activity in which youth 
were participating when injured, especially 
among junior high school boys, suggests the 
possibility of more adequate supervision and 
an activity program sufficiently vigorous and 
challenging to absorb more of the energies of 
these boys. 

The schools of America must begin to give 
more than lip service to safety education. The 
expression of a pious hope that children will 
be more careful is not enough. An intelligent, 
co-ordinated, aggressive attack must be made 
upon the accident problem if tangible results 
are to be achieved. A school which keeps no 
accident records, does not know where, how, 
why, when, nor to whom its accidents occur, 
is like a blindfolded boxer who strikes at, 
but seldom hits, his opponent, because he has 


only a vague idea as to his location. Medical 
science has progressed largely in direct rela- 
tionship to its ability to isolate causes and 
discover specific remedies. A similar mode 
of attack must be launched by the schools 
upon the problem of children’s accidents. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE TEACHERS 


If teachers educate the children and youth of 
today so that the adults of tomorrow will be 
ignorant of the past, undisciplined because they 
have never felt the force of a moral code, and 
irreverent because they have been taught to con- 
centrate always upon the immediate present, the 
foundation will have been laid for the destruction ° 
of our democracy. “The American Democracy of 
tomorrow will be determined by the teachers and 
the school programs of today. There will be no 
democracy if we teachers, paid employees of the 
state, prove ourselves disloyal to it and pave the 
way for Communism (of Stalin or Trotsky), 
Nazism, or Fascism. Under any one of these 
forms of government we are assured of having 
a debacle similar to the one existent in Europe 
today, a situation before which the world stands 
horrified. It can happen here. The responsibility 
of preventing such a situation and of continuing 
our form of representative democracy rests funda- 
mentally upon the schools and the teachers of 
America.” — Milo F. McDonald. 


COURT REFUSES TO BAR RELIGIOUS CLASSES 


The Champaign County Circuit Court, at 
Urbana, Ill., has declared that the plan of re- 
ligious education in the Champaign schools is 
legal. The decision was given by three judges 
of the Illinois Sixth Judicial District, who found 
that no constitutional or statutory rights of 
the complainants had been invaded. 

The mandamus suit to halt religious education 
in the Champaign schools was begun last Sep- 
tember, by Mrs. Vashti McCollom, self-styled 
atheist, who asserted that her 10-year-old son 
was embarrassed and ridiculed for being the only 
pupil in his class not participating in religious 
education classes. The case is likely to be ap- 
pealed. 








Facts for Determining — 


What It Costs 





It is extremely important that some idea of 
costs of transportation be known by a school 
district before going into that important phase 
of our present-day educational program. Many 
formulas have been tried and great difficulty 
has been experienced in arriving at a definite 
cost item so that districts may know definitely 
what it will cost them to enter into district 
transportation using district-owned equipment, 
over varying sections of the country. 

In planning the cost of a fleet of buses 
many items need to be considered, starting 
from the building of an adequate garage, 
securing the services of a mechanic, whose 
salary incidentally will be repaid many times 
over by the care and service he can give the 
buses, to the actual purchase, operation, and 
maintenance of the ‘bus fleet itself. With a 
fleet of buses below eight in number the serv- 
ices of a part-time mechanic will probably be 
sufficient. The part-time mechanic can also 
serve as a driver on one of the shorter runs. 
In this way more money may be paid and the 
services of a better qualified man thus be 
secured. 

Pupil transportation had its start in the 
consolidation of rural schools. Massachusetts 
first legalized it in 1869. Ohio had the first 
school consolidation in 1892, including trans- 
portation. By 1898 all counties in Ohio made 
it legal. In general the courts have separated 
transportation from school administration, 
thus leaving the provision of transportation up 
to state statutes. Nearly all states, however, 
now realize its importance in the well-rounded 
school program of services. 

Around the year 1923-24, when first sta- 
tistics were available, about 838,000 pupils 
were carried at an expenditure of nearly thirty 
millions of dollars or an average cost of about 
$36 per pupil. In general, studies and surveys 
show that greater safety and less expense are 
found in district-owned buses, as well as 
greater control leading to better administra- 
tion. A study in Ohio for 1936-37, by Hutch- 
ins, gave the cost of private-contract buses as 
about 1.55 times the cost of district-owned 
buses, and present figures support this earlier 
survey, although latest New York State 
surveys indicate the lower ratio of 1.47,? and 
the present tendency is to carefully check on 
contract amounts, thus reducing the ratio. 

A careful planning of routes, avoiding shoe- 
string trips wherever possible and _ utilizing 
circular routings, will cut the cost item. A few 
days spent with a scale map, going over pro- 
posed routes and checking mileages with a 
map meter, locating pupils’ homes, etc., will 


1Assistant Educational Supervisor, New York State De- 
partment of Education, Finance Division. 


University of the State of New York, Bulletin No. 
1149, “Transportation in Central Districts.” 
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often aid in greater savings. Following this and 
in conjunction with it, trips over the routes, 
carefully checking grades, danger spots, turn 
arounds and crossings, will all contribute to 
better transportation administration. 

Many schools, once their bus routes are 
established and in operation, make up a map 
showing all routes (using different colors to 
distinguish various routes or buses) and col- 
ored pins for the location of pupils. Varied 
colored strings drawn over these pins lead to 
flexibility and permit easy changing of a bus 
or route. During severe winter months the 
district can often save money and ease the 
strain on larger buses by providing feeder 
routes on the hard-to-travel side roads. A few 
miles of bad going will often cost more in wear 
and tear on the large bus than the few: hun- 
dred dollars spent for a car. 

The question of adequate insurance should 
be taken up with a competent bus-insurance 
agent. In general, property damage and public 
liability, compensation on drivers, and fire in- 
surance are the main items to be considered. 
Compensation insurance on the bus itself is 
often too expensive to justify its being taken 
out, although for a new fleet which travels 
bad roads there is something to be said in its 
favor. A minimum of $5,000 property-damage 
insurance should be carried on all buses. Buses 
with capacities from 1 to 8 passengers should 
have a minimum of $10,000 to $50,000 per- 
sonal liability; 9 to 30 capacities, a minimum 
of $10,000 to $100,000; and 31 or more 
capacity, a minimum of $10,000 to $200,000. 
These are minimum figures as established by 
New York State regulations, and higher figures 
at a slight per cent increase in premium costs 
are often advisable. Most insurance companies 
will allow a lower premium rate for bus fleets 
consisting of over five buses, and in general 
10/12 of the annual premium may be secured 
for the ten months that school is in operation, 
plus a small amount (about $3) paid for the 
privilege of testing the bus on the road in the 
summer. This matter should be carefully 
taken up with the agent and included as a 
rider on the policy to protect the district. The 
slogan “Read Your Policy” is as applicable to 
board members and principals and to bus in- 
surance as it is to other individuals. 

The following bus costs* are determined on 
the basis of the average bus built to last ap- 
proximately ten years. Quality of chassis and 
body, section of the country, influence of war- 
time price carry-overs will, of course, cause 
variations. 


‘Information on bus costs supplied from tables of 
estimated bus-purchase costs, furnished by Burton H. 
Belknap, Supervisor, Transportation, Bureau of Field 
Services, Finance Division, New York State Department 
of Education. 
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TABLE I. BUS COSTS 


Passenger size Original cost 


$1,350 
12 1,850 
21 2,500 
31 3,250 
43 4,500 
49 5,200 
55 5,750 


614 





A common practice is to pay for the bus 
over a period of five years through notes, and 
buses listed on the above price schedule and 
given proper care can be expected to last 
double that time. In this way a district can 
spread its cost of purchase over a five-year 
period when the buses do not require too much 
Servicing; during the last five years of life the 
districts will thus have more money to spend 
on repairs and maintenance items, to replace 
defective or worn-out equipment, and to plan 
on buying new buses. 

In considering the cost of the bus garage, 
war prices, of course, make the present 
estimates very high. However, when prices 
are at normal, the price per stall is estimated 
to be around $2,000, to include toilet, bus 
washroom, pit, and heating plant. Eight-stall 
garages before the war were built at a cost of 
$12,000 minimum, where heating could be 
piped from the main school plant. 

One New York Central School District® 
built an eight-stall garage for $12,000, includ- 
ing all costs, and financed the same by 12-year 
certificates of indebtedness, paying 2.5 per 
cent interest. The average cost over a 12-year 
period was thus $1,125 per year, a cost item 
comparing very favorably with the price paid 
for former bus storage alone. 

Many districts find that it pays them to 
mount a scraper blade on an old car chassis 
to use in cleaning out the cement ramp in 
front of the garage and the school driveways 
and walks. This scraper can oftentimes be 
built in the school shop, and the man hours 
of laborsaving through its use will repay the 
initial cost in a short time. 

Equipment figures vary widely, but in gen- 
eral an initial minimum outlay for equipment 
of $500 will satisfactorily take care of servic- 
ing a new bus fleet and each year extra items 
may be added. In planning garage equipment 
suitable work benches are an essential, both 
wood and metal, and the 12-foot size has been 
found to be most suitable for the ordinary 
school-bus garage. The garage should have two 
machinist vises, a steel tool cupboard, steel 
storage and small parts cabinet, and containers 


‘New York State no longer approves this size for 
purchase and it is doubtful that a larger size than the 
55 passenger bus is suitable or practical on account of lack 
of flexibility. 

5Chenango Forks Central School, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 
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TABLE Il. SAMPLING OF TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS 


. buses 


miles 
ing) cost per year 


per mile 
Per pupil (operat- 


wn Average size 
Average daily 
Operating cost 


> District 
— No 
on 


52 18.4¢ 
Carries 130 pupils 9187 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $800 

Total operating cost — $1,691.92 

(No principal or interest payments on bus) 


B 3 30 63 17.6¢ 


Carries 171 pupils 32,130 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $700 average 
Total cost — $7,648.22 

Less — 2,003.55 (principal and interest) 


$13.01 


$33.01 


$5,644.67 Net operating cost 
C 4 24 27.5 22.9¢ 


Carries 69 pupils 22,840 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $718 average 
Total cost — $6,821.46 

Less — 1,592.49 (principal and interest) 


$75.78 


$5,228.97 Net operating cost 
D 4 37 35.4 21.9¢ 


Carries 118 pupils 26,159 miles a year 

Drivers’ salary — $750 average 

Net operating cost — $5,742.16 (no principal 
and interest payments) 


E 5 49 44.2 20.5¢ 
Carries 212 pupils 40,081 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $800 average 
Total cost — $11,074.93 

Less— 2,867.94 (principal and interest) 


$48.66 


$38.71 





$ 8,206.99 Net operating cost 


F 7 44 30.8 19.9¢ 
Carries 300 pupils 37,695 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $750 average 
Total cost — $12,837.93 

Less— 5,352.30 (principal and interest) 


$ 7,485.63 Net operating cost 


G 14 35.5 42.8 17.5¢ 
(including 2 part time) 
Carries 709 pupils 109,130 miles a year 
Drivers’ salary — $750 average 
Total cost — $30,509.25 
Less — 11,374.20 (principal and interest) 


$24.38 


$26.99 


$19,135.05 Net operating cost 


for the greatest capacity of oil needed by any 
one motor. The fleet of more than four buses 
will require a gasoline tank of 1000-gallon 
capacity. An air compressor, heavy-duty chain- 
repair outfit, bench grinder, electric drill, 
powerized air-line lubrication outfit, battery 
charger, electric tire-tube patching outfit, ec- 
centric valve reseater, grinding refacer, wheel- 
puller tool, floor creeper, bolt cutters, welding 
outfit, hydraulic car jack and brake-lining ma- 
chine are among the more permanent types of 
equipment to be considered. In the line of 
motor tune-up equipment a wide variety of 
outfits is available as single units or individ- 
ually, to be determined by the amount of 
money and the size of the fleet to be handled. 
The articles listed are far from complete, some 
will not be needed in the small starting fleet, 
and some will have to be added. The size of 
the fleet, the money available to buy new or 
good used equipment, and the prevailing prices 
will determine the items to be purchased. 

In the question of drivers’ wages, there is a 
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wide range in the amounts paid by districts, 
ranging from $550 to $1,200. In New York 
State the average wage has gone from the 
$650 per year in prewar days up to the present 
wage of $750. 

In general, the size of the bus and the route 
mileage, strange as it may seem, appear to 
have little if any effect on salaries paid, except 
in those extreme cases where a large bus run 
over a long trip may boost the salary up $100 
or more above the smaller bus on the shorter 
trip. Even here the extra time spent is not 
compensated for with a like increase in salary, 
and many schools pay equal salaries to all 
starting drivers, regardless of bus size and 
trip. 

The problem in many districts is to find a 
qualified driver who is situated so that he can 
drive morning and night and have something 
else to do during the day. Oftentimes a local 
garageman, a storekeeper, a small farmer, etc., 
will fill the bill. Some schools have bus drivers 
fill in as part-time custodians or teachers are 
utilized, but this practice may not be entirely 
satisfactory. There is a wide variance in prac- 
tice due to local conditions and _ labor 
shortages. 

The figures® have been taken from 1944—45 
transportation reports and give a sampling of 
cost items based on various sized fleets and 
varying mileages in consolidated school 
districts. (Table II) 

In the smaller group sizes are individual 
cars or station wagons. 


TABLE Ill. BUS OPERATING COSTS 
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5 48 13.4¢ $203.10 $1,015.51 
9 28 15.6¢ 83.22 749.01 
9 40 11.3¢ 97.78 880.51 
12 27 16.9¢ 65.77 789.23 


In 1943-44 a survey made of 58 buses in 
23 districts in 17 counties gave the following: 

Average size — 36.12 passengers 

Average daily mileage — 39.51 miles 

Total yearly mileage — 394,103.6 miles 

Average cost of operation — $1,227.36 (ex- 
cluding payments and interest) 

Per mile cost — 18.6c 

Per pupil cost — $33.98 per year 

Total cost of operation — $71,186.95 (ex- 
cluding payments) 

Another group of 33 cars and buses pro- 
duced the following figures: 


*The figures used in illustrations and examples here 
given were computations made by the author in his 
work as Assistant Supervisor of Education and in original 
research, from original district reports on transportation 
for the school years 1943-44 and 1944-45. An attempt 
has been made to give a variance of mileages, sizes 
(both as to individual buses and fleets) and pupil loads 
from various sections of New York State in order to 
aid others in predicting local operating costs. The con- 
clusions are the result of checking over 7000 transportation 
setups, including the 182 Supervisory Districts comprising 
the entire state of New York for 1943-44 and about 30 
of these supervisory districts in the school year 1944-45. 
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43 
TABLE IV. COST PER MILE OF 
OPERATION 

Passenger size Cost per mile® 
5 10.58¢ 
9 12.88¢ 
12 13.4 ¢ 
31 15.31¢ 
49 16.26¢ 


55 17.96¢ 


In computing the actual cost of fleet opera- 
tion there are many items to be considered. 
Amortization allowance which will satisfy the 
cost of the bus over a period of not more than 
ten years should be considered in all operating 
costs. Here also should be considered the type 
of road on which the bus will travel and the 
winter driving conditions, as type of road may 
very materially shorten the life of a bus. An 
estimated storage figure of $100 for large 
buses and $50 for small buses will probably 
cover rent or garage maintenance items. 
Driver’s salary compensation should also be 
included, the amount depending on the salary 
paid. Fire insurance does not cost much and 
provides protection to the school district. 
Property and personal liability insurance has 
already been discussed. Some states have con- 
tract prices established for the purchase of 
gasoline, oil, tires and tubes, as well as sup- 
plies and equipment, and great savings result 
from this policy in making purchases. 

Maintenance and repairs on buses vary 
greatly according to the size of the bus, the 
load carried, type of roads covered, and other 
factors. In general, the following figures will 
prove fairly adequate coverage allowance.’ 





TABLE V 
Constant to be 
multiplied 
Passenger size by yearly mileage 
9 0045 
12 0060 
21 0105 
31 0155 
43 0215 
49 0245 
55 0275 





An estimate of gasoline costs may be deter- 
mined by taking the average miles per gallon 
divided into miles run during the year times 
the price per gallon. At least eight quarts of 
oil should be allowed for each 1000 miles. A 
set of tires may be estimated to run 25,000 
miles and tire cost computed on that basis. 
Here again road conditions will have an effect 
on the miles of service as excessive hill coun- 
try may lessen the miles per gallon secured 
from gasoline. 


As an example: A 31-passenger bus running 
10,000 miles a year (about 55 miles a day 
for 180 days). 


1/10 X $3,250 = $ 325.00 
Depreciation allowance 
Storage on bus 100.00 


Rent or garage maintenance 
Driver’s compensation 15.00 
Estimated insurance 





*Excluding payments. 
'The maintenance figures are based on average costs 
of maintenance as shown in district-owned bus reports, 


and, of course, may vary due to present wide price 
variations. 
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= pomeeaee on bus 10.00 
GEE L. lomprence 70.00 Monthl 
imated coverage 
Driver’s salary 750.00 


Estimated salary 
10,000 miles 


x 16 = 228.57 
7 miles per gallon 
Estimated gasoline cost 
8 X 10.000 <X 20 = 16.00 
Estimated oil cost 
0155 X 10,000 = 155.00 


Estimated maintenance cost 
7.00 X 20 tires — cost of 
6 tires — $300, divided by 
2.5 years of service at 


120.00 
10,000 miles per year —_—_——_ 
Estimated tire cost $1,789.57* 
A simple formula by which the district 
owned bus cost of operation may be de'er- 
mined is to allow $135 as a fixed item for 
each bus, plus $20 times the number of seats 
plus $20 times the daily mileage of that bus.* 
Checking this formula against the figures 
actually obtained from the operation daia of 
the 58 buses in Table II: 
Total seating capacity .... 2,095. 


Total daily mileage ...... 2,291.3 
Total seats and mileage 
Multiplied by $ 20.00 
Se $87,726.00 
Plus $135.00 
Times 58 buses 
EE i ocak s ees 7,830.00 
$95,556.00 


Total cost of operation estimated by use 
of the formula 
Comparing the above results with the actual 
cost of operation (less principal and interest 
payments) would give an actual cost of opera- 
tion as shown by districts’ financial reports 
of: 
$71,186.95 net cost, less principal and 
interest. 
Estimating the cost of a 36.12 (average size) 
passenger bus as $3,850 multiplied by 58 buses 
would produce $223,300. And dividing by 10 
for depreciation over a 10-year period would 
give $22,330, as total cost per year to be 
added to the 
$71,186.95 above 
22,330.00 


$93,516.95 

This compares very favorably with the 
$95,556 of the formula. The difference is only 
2.18 per cent. 

It will be noted from the various computa- 
tions that cost-per-mile increases as the size 
of the bus increases which is to be expected. 
However, the greater number of pupils car- 
ried on the larger buses reduces the per-pupil 
cost per mile so that in general the larger 
buses are more economical to operate based 


(Concluded on page 92) 





*This cost is approximately $180 above New York 
State Cost of Operation due to State Contract prices 
available. 

"The formula 135-20-20 is based on original research 
by the author on a large group of buses to provide an 
easy means of estimating costs of operation for the average 
fleet of buses. 
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Publication Useful in 


Developing Faculty Unity 
W. R. Godwin’ 


Unification of the faculty would seem to be 
the first important step in any sound program 
of public relations. No amount of speech- 
making by the superintendent, and no volume 
of news releases will keep a community 
“sold” on its school system over a long period 
of time if the faculty is disunited, if its morale 
is at low ebb, or if the individual teachers feel 
that the local school system is a poor place 
to work. If the faculty is working at cross 
purposes with the administration, all efforts 
to increase community support are endan- 
gered. Unless a lot of teamwork can be de- 
veloped, with teachers feeling that the cus- 
todians, clerks, and board members are all 
on the team for a common goal, genuine prog- 
ress will be considerably handicapped. 

To develop unity of purpose and unity 
of action requires a great many things other 
than those discussed in this article, but one 
helpful influence in our work at Hutchinson, 
Kans., has been the publication of a monthly 
paper for teachers. The publication was named 
by the teachers in a referendum vote after 
the first issue, and is called The Teachers 
Notebook. It has been published for three 
years and has been found to be helpful to 
the extent that we are now glad to share our 
experiences with any who may be interested. 
The publication is not unique in appearance, 
but is basically different from most other 
school publications in certain important re- 
spects. 


Not Dominated by Any Group or 
Individual Interest 


When C. M. Lockman, dean of the Hut- 
chinson Junior College (an integral part of 
the public school system) was asked to shoul- 
der the responsibility of getting our publica- 
tion started, he wrote letters of inquiry to 
many school systems asking for copies of 
their publications and for the benefit of ex- 
perience in these other school systems. He 
was surprised to find that there were few if 
any publications of the kind which we planned 
to establish. There were numerous publications 
which served as the voice of the superinten- 
dent, or of the school administration generally. 
There were also numerous publications which 
were published by teachers’ associations, clubs 
or unions, and these served as the voice of 
the teacher in the ranks. 

Although we wanted the school district 
to meet the expense of our publication, we 
did not wish it to be considered the voice 
of the board of education. Nor did we wish 
it to become the mouthpiece of the super- 
intendent of schools either in the minds of 
teachers or in fact. Moreover, we did not 
wish it to become the medium of the teachers’ 
association as such. Quite consciously we 
strove to avoid its becoming the trumpet of 
any disgruntled individual or minority group. 
A firm resolve was made to avoid the use 
of items that would tend to divide us, and 
rather to concentrate on positive items which 
would give teachers pride in being connected 
with our school system. 
~ Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kans 


Problems Arise 

How can the spirit of propaganda be kept 
from such a publication? How can teachers 
and others know that the spirit of propaganda 
does not control the paper? 

There must be a determined effort on the 
part of the editor to avoid making school 
matters appear either better or worse in the 
columns of The Teachers Notebook than 
they actually are. Intellectual honesty is re- 
quired. If intellectual honesty is exercised 
over a long period of time, surely it will 
be recognized. 

Another guarantee may be found in widely 
distributed authorship. Contributions should 
come from elementary classroom teachers, 
secondary classroom teachers, from adminis- 
trators, and from members of the school 
board. Our December, 1945, issue contained 
articles under the following headlines with 
authorship indicated as shown. 

Print Shop New Program, Frank T. Fee, 
printing instructor 

Tenure Granted Service Men, Paul Lewellyn, 
business manager 

Education Conference, Lena Shelton, second- 
grade teacher 

Our Problems, W. R. Godwin, superintendent 

Former Teacher Receives Degree, authorship 
not indicated 

Suggestions for Improving Community Health, 
W. E. Upson, board member 

Interest Shown in Teachers Notebook, C. W. 
Lockman, dean of the junior college 

I Like My Job, Inez Hanson, first-grade 
teacher 

Do You Know That, Clyde Burk, sixth-grade 
teacher and building principal 

Apples for the Teacher, W. R. Godwin, super 
intendent 

Hutchinson High Has Fine Library, Ethlyn L 
Flagg, librarian 


Widely distributed authorship does not 
happen automatically. Teachers seem to be 
modest and often do not recognize good 
stories which they should prepare. It becomes 
the duty of the editor to know where good 
stories are, and to invite appropriate persons 
to prepare them. Teachers seldom decline 
such invitations. 

Another problem might arise if a “super- 
intendent’s publication” or if a “teachers’ 
mouthpiece” is already being published be- 
fore the decision is made to publish the kind 
of paper which we are describing. Obviously 
it would be easier to establish such a paper 
on a co-operative basis if the field is not al- 
ready occupied. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
may not be insurmountable if the purpose is 
genuine. 


Expense Not Great 


Our paper is published in our school shop 
and is paid for, as is all other school printing, 
at one half the commerical rate. The order 
is placed by the business manager and the 
bill allowed by the board of education just 
as any other printing bill is allowed. This 
covers cost of paper, ink, and enables the 
shop to build a reserve for replacement of 
machinery. 
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Postwar School Building Problems 





Postwar School Building Construction Trends 
H. W. Schmidt: 


This is the third and final article on postwar school building con- 
struction trends and will treat in some detail of other construction 
(and equipment) details not previously touched upon. May we hope 
that the previous articles have been of such interest that the reader 
will carry it along through this article and get a fairly complete over- 
view of these trends. We may state here that the contents of the 
questionnaire blanks received during the past three months differ in 
no way from those received at the beginning of the inquiry; some 
difference was expected but did not materialize maybe this shows 
stabilization and crystallizing of trends. 





School Sanitation 

This refers particularly to the toilet rooms and shower rooms. The 
steel toilet partitions head the list, with 57 per cent favoring them; 
slate ends up with 2 per cent. Marble and composition stalls are about 
evenly divided as to choice—11 per cent for each. The surprise 
came when it was found that wood ran ahead of the latter two with 
an 18 per cent record. 

In the shower room category the gang showers ran as the favorites 
with 78 per cent reporting this type, but 22 per cent want individual 
showers, virtually all for girls. In quite a few cases the gang showers 
are to be supplemented by single showers, again mostly for the girls. 
Masonry enclosures find favor with 71 per cent, but 23 per cent want 
steel and 6 per cent feel “composition” is desirable. 

Over half of those reporting are in favor of the double tier locker 
for this area, and about one third are committed to the single locker 
while 10 per cent seem to feel they do not need lockers —at least 
they do not report any as needed; maybe they laid up a prewar 
stock ! 

Now back to the toilet room items: Much has been said and written 
about wall fixtures vs. floor types, the main argument being that floors 
can be kept cleaner and more sanitary due to the absence of the base. 
The argument apparently has not had much weight, as 78 per cent 
call for the floor water closet and 75 per cent for the same kind of 
urinal, thus leaving only about one quarter favoring the wall types. 
Construction differences in the supporting walls may have something 
to do with this. Or is this a custom hang-over? 

For the water closet automatic seat operation with pressure tanks 
has some adherents, and even the gravity flushing is not entirely dis- 
carded. But the hand operated pressure-flush valve got a 90 per cent 
score. For flushing the urinals the automatic type came in with a 
75 per cent record. 

One feature of the inquiry was more than interesting and unex- 
pected and that was the relation of the number of fixtures of each 
kind to the number of pupils enrolled (capacity of the building). Using 
the latter as a criterion with the boy-girl ratio assumed as 45-55, we 
get a great variation in the pupil-fixture ratio. And by the way, quite 
a few schoolmen shied at the quantitative question, but enough replies 
were received to get a fair notion of this ratio as reported. 

For the girls the range, involving water closets per pupil to be 


supplied ran from 25 to 78; for the boys this ratio covered a range 


from 47 to 110, and urinals were to be installed one for each 35 to 
95 pupils. 

Hand-washing facilities were likewise “in the doghouse.’ For the 
girls the range was 55 to 115 and for the boys the range was 
upped 68 to 118. Let us hope these recorded ratios were mastly 
guesses. If so, then school authorities should inform themselves about 
a number of studies along this line made a number of years ago; 


Supervisor School Building Service, Dept. Public Instruction, Madison, Wis 


these will at least show some authentic relationships between the 
number of lavatories and the number of pupils using them, as well as 
ratios involving other fixtures. 


Equipment Trends: Seating 

We now leave the field of construction trends and devote the 
balance of this article to the trends in equipment. The line between 
the two is sometimes indefinite and in fact we have already stepped 
over the line of demarkation. Hereafter we shall hew to the equip- 
ment line. 

The first item of importance seems to be the type of pupils’ desk 
and seating equipment. The replies leave no doubt about this matter 
when 84 per cent of those replying favor movable equipment in the 
elementary school; however 8 per cent like fixed desks and the same 
percentage is accorded tables and chairs (exclusive of kindergarten, 
of course). In the high schools we find 38 per cent desire tablet-arm 
chairs, 20 per cent believe in the desk chair, and 40 per cent just re- 
ported “movable” but do not seem to know what kind. Two per cent 
feel the fixed desks are O.K. in these schools. 

For the study halls the fixed seat rules as a heavy favorite, and the 
same is true for the auditorium seating though about one third of 
those reporting call for movable seating here. (We suspect “combina- 
tion” areas are involved here.) The library, of course, is committed 
100 per cent to the table and chair seating. 

In the commercial departments, tables for bookkeeping and similar 
work find favor with three fourths of the school authorities, and 
desks as well as “special” equipment lag behind. The art rooms, of 
course, are going to use tables, as are the sewing rooms where the four 
seaters are favored two to one over the larger tables. On the other 
hand the cafeterias want tables for six in preference to the four and 
eight seaters, the ratio being approximately 2:1:1. 

In the cafeterias we find the gas ranges are given a preference over 
the electric in the ratio of three to two. Work table tops with wood 
surface are much preferred over other types. Complete mechanical 
equipment of all kinds is listed universally by the larger schools. Large 
refrigerators, including the walk-in type, are called for even in some 
of the smaller schools. 

The home-economics kitchen—or is it the cooking laboratories 
now? — favor the electric cooking top for student tables, with the 
gas tops running a poor tenth. Wood covered tops lead the list, and 
metal and composition tops are near the tail end of the list. But for 
the large cooking ranges in these areas, the gas fuel is liked better 
than electricity; a few list oil and coal as the fuel to be used. Laundry 
equipment of all kinds does not seem to find favor with Very many; 
less than 10 per cent report it as desirable. 

The music departments all want many and large storage cases for 
sheet music, uniforms, and especially instruments. We have some 
notations to the effect that too little attention has been paid to storage 
facilities for the music suites. 

Of those reporting comparatively large auditoriums, nearly all intend 
to equip their stages with scenery, complete electric switchboards with 
dimmers, spot and beam lights; disappearing footlights seem in the 
majority, but 20 per cent call for a fly gallery, an unusually large per- 
centage for this type of construction and used only in the larger cities. 

So far as the gymnasiums are concerned, and they number well 
over the thousand mark, four fifths will use folding bleachers of vari- 
ous kinds and only about 18 per cent will construct seating of the 
permanent type. This, of course, is expected, as the collapsible variety 
gives a good deal of usable floor space for the regular work. 

Provisions for audio-visual education are listed in virtually all 
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cases, but the distribution of the facilities is a variable — there seems 
to be no particular agreement among schoolmen regarding it. One may 
question whether 58 per cent who call for such instruction in auditori- 
ums really mean this or if the replies refer simply to the showing of 
motion pictures—a rather far cry from the implementation of the 
subject. At that about the same percentage, 20 per cent, will use the 
regular classrooms and rooms especially designed for this purpose. 
On the other hand, 67 per cent are going to use the classrooms for 
the receiving end of their public-address systems, while 16 per cent 
and 18 per cent respectively will use the auditorium and study hall 
only. The general impression seems to be that much of the so-called 
assembly work can be done just as readily and more expeditiously 
through the address system. Evidently the above record bears this out. 


Lockers and Wardrobes 

As in the past, in the elementary schools, the storing of the pupils’ 
clothing in the classrooms is favored by 85 per cent of the replies, 
and most of these call for the wardrobe type; a few favor room 
lockers. Ten per cent desire steel corridor lockers and a small per- 
centage like separate locker rooms. 

For the high school the situation is reversed, as 95 per cent be- 
lieve the corridor locker is the proper place for clothing storage; 5 
per cent want locker rooms. The use of multiple locker is recorded 
by only 20 per cent of the total number reporting — the single locker 
“is it.” 

Electrical Devices 

The intercommunicating telephone will be found in about one half 
of the schools and these mostly in the larger buildings. Quite a few, 
however, will use the single office to room service only. The high 
schools will have program clocks, and very few expect to get along 
without them — essentially all of the electric kind. But the use of 
secondary clocks in the rooms is by no means universal, as only 60 
per cent have signified their intention in this direction. A few expect 
to use “electric” clocks only; as one stated, “The — is the only electric 
clock for me.”’ Too bad we can’t give the manufacturer a “plug” for 
his product. 

On the fire protection angle we have quite a universal call for all 
kinds of apparatus. Fire hose, reels, and cabinets will be found in a 
little over half of the new buildings according to our reports, but the 
fire extinguishers enjoy a greater popularity. The soda-acid type, or a 
variant, is at the top of the list, two to one, with the carbon tetra- 
chloride kind on the short end. But the number of extinguishers des- 
ignated for the different buildings seems, as a whole, rather inadequate; 
some buildings apparently will get along with two or three while at 
the other end of the line we get as many as 46 for a 600-pupil school, 
in addition to ample hose equipment. We suppose it is a case of, 
“better be safe than sorry.” 

The mechanical fire alarm system rates a 62 per cent favorite; 
the siren or horn has 22 per cent on its side, and the electric gong 
lags behind with a score of 16. Is reliability and freedom from inter- 
ference or breakdown the reason for this range of types? Maybe, 
though several frankly stated that price was a consideration. What 
price a life? 

Among the large demand for projectors the 16mm. variety is well 
up in front, with a 95 per cent listing “with sound.” This, of course, 
is not unexpected. But the 35mm. is not at the bottom of the list 
either, as about 25 per cent will use these, mostly in the auditoriums 
of course. The 8mm. device falls far behind and even the still pro- 
jector is somewhat more in demand than the little fellow. 

Well, we are approaching the end of the major equipment items and 
only three seem to be left: shades, blackboards, and bulletin boards. 
In the shade line the double hung type looms up as a heavy favorite 
with a score of 78 per cent, the Venetian or slatted type comes in 
with 13 per cent and the single kind lagged behind with 10 per cent 
in faver. A few declared that they will use a special type, whatever 
that may be. There seems to be no doubt that shading is subject to 
improvement, and we have already seen something along this fore- 
shadowed and in print on a number of occasions. 

The predominant material for blackboards, or shall we say chalk- 
boards, was given as “slate” by over two thirds of those replying; 
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most were quite emphatic about this. Some 30 per cent desire ‘“‘com- 
position” board and a few are in favor of glass; both green and white 
were represented. All expect to install bulletin boards and a few des- 
ignated cork but most gave no preferential material. The amount how- 
ever varied greatly from a few square feet to as much as 90. The art 
rooms are at the head of the list as may be surmised with the music 
rooms a close second. The median for the classrooms hovered around 
the 32 square feet mark. The kindergartens, of course, showed up 
best in this respect. The pinning strips were called for in the elemen- 
tary schools, and a few limited these to the primary department. 
Map rails did not show to any extent. 

We might continue for pages and comment on other detailed equip- 
ment for the various departments, but it is believed the main items of 
interest have been covered sufficiently to give the reader of these 
articles a rather good idea what the school construction and equipment 
field has to offer in the near future. 

The analytical reader will have noticed two areas which have not 
been touched upon: the vocational and science sections. Information 
about the former was not called for as this field deserves a separate 
and special study which may be entered upon some other time. The 
laboratory items were among the queries, but the answers were so 
indefinite, so scattered, and so fragmentary that it was not felt worth- 
while to even tabulate most of the material. Why this dearth of in- 
formation? We do not know. The questions were simple and the 
answers could have been likewise but they were not forthcoming. 
Maybe the science departments will be completely revamped due to 
lessons we learned during the war, as one enthusiast prophesied. But 
we doubt it. 


Quantitative Factors 

One of the fascinating features of such a study is that of the 
quantities of material and different equipment involved. Though not 
directly interested, we believe that even the casual reader is not with- 
out curiosity — we are curious. 

As stated previously the replies to the quantitative inquiry were 
not too specific or detailed, and some of the data to be presented had 
to be arrived at by both interpretation and interpolation. For example, 
here is a report that a building with 20 elementary classrooms is to be 
constructed and provided with movable equipment (not tables) but 
no intimation as to the number of pupils per room; two kindergartens 
were contemplated and these were to be equipped with tables and 
chairs. Then we run across a high school which will have 18 recitation 
rooms with tablet-arm chairs, etc. How many per room? No answers. 
By checking back upon the total capacity of the buildings we get a 
fair estimate; after spending a lot of time on this quasi-statistical 
material we get a median of 35 capacity per elementary classroom and 
a seating capacity of 30 per room for the high schools. Similar 
material analysis was made for other items. 

It has also been stated in the first of these articles that approxi- 
mately one sixth of the questionnaires sent out were returned with a 
fair share of accuracy in the replies, and again we are going to assume 
that the quantities listed hereafter will be six times those reported. 
Of course, this is not defensible statistically but we are offering no 
apologies for this mathematical faux pas; the reader may do his 
own discounting or interpretation if he is on surer ground. So here is 
a partial list of equipment and we hope some manufacturers will see 
it, read it, and run to get ready for the “big sales” which are bound 
to come. It will also be observed that the quantities listed (and no 
doubt they will be doubled or even trebled when all reports from 
noncontacted areas come in) is an indication of the tremendous chore 
the “reconversion” imposes upon the industrial field 
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Postwar Guilding Problems Discussed 





epimg machines, electric ...........0.ccccercerccecceces: ‘ 1,100 
ee ES SOA Pee re ee ey oe eres eee 1,600 
Refrigerators .........ee eee eeeees nay dea ante been ee es 930 
SD GED os scvecntecessoccdeccesesvecceccess wee 1,500 
Cafeteria kitchen equipment, complete ..............6-.+.... 420 
Typewriters ........cccecs cece eee cee c eect c rete eceteeeeees 10,600 
Adding and calculating machines ..............++--0.00000 1,150 
ee) eee ee ee ee eee ee eee 2,550 
Beckers for shower fOOMS ....:......0..csceccccccccccceces 108,500 
Mpryind Wackete .....ccccccccscscescessecsoreseceeseeseeeees 70,200 
I MOE. io srerecnserceececeteseseterssdaaees 209,200 
CE My Oly 5 ohis cds csc cnadenesendoecceeens cds cteges 1,295,500 
ES RE EO TT er CTT TUTTE Core Cee eT 655,000 

FURNITURE 
i Me MO 5 csc cscesceecéssdscedsenceesseneveeds 42,000 
RE et rat hee er eT reer Tere 7,700 
as cient gia sebens sop sHewereecteebavenes 10,800 
gE Oe Peer rie ere eT Pere ; 2,550 
ES ES ere ee eet reer orc eer e ere rrr os 290,000 
ee TL PPPPTTETL ESE LELETTrireer eer iri reer errr eee 11,200 
SEEGER PREP ERT TEL TER OL EEC CORTE. 7,300 
Cooking tables, home economics ..............6..000000008 ; 3,400 
EE re eT Perr re rrr rrr ere hire Te ee 22,500 
EE OT POET Per Pee re rT er Trent 246,000 
Ce cop cee ces cones Febeseerevancat 130,000 
GS ME, SEED, . ci ces ceccoceecsededcen¥eecddine 295,000 
NN re ree rr re rrr ee ee 65,000 


Quite a formidable list and containing only a little more than one 
third of all items recorded. The school equipment manufacturing has 


certainly entered big business, in fact has always been so, but rarely 
appreciated. 


Estimated Values 


As a matter of curiosity or rather to get an idea just how much 
money is involved in the above list we attempted to get present prices 
on these items though dealers would not commit themselves definitely. 
Using what we could get in the way of prices we found that the list rep- 
resents an expenditure of close to $25,000,000—that is not pin money! 
If we consider that the list is but a small fraction of the total number 
and quantity of items which will be called for, we begin to see what 
a large inventory must be laid up to satisfy the demand of the next 
few years. Replacements and modernizing present equipment are not 
even mentioned, nor the demands of the hundreds of thousands of rural 
and small community schools which will be in the market. It is sus- 
pected that a one hundred million dollar “heap” is none too large to 
fill the need and demand in this field. But there it is. 


In Conclusion 


We have probably now reached a point when interest may wane 
and finis is in order though we have by no means exhausted the 
subject. Probably we have dished up enough “food” for the guests at 
the Table of Information to satisfy their craving for this particular 
type of viand; let us hope it will have neither the effect of satiety nor 
mental indigestion but leave them in the pleasant frame of mind 
induced by a satisfying meal. So, for dessert, finis. 


Classroom Ventilation Requirements 
Albert J. Nesbitt' 


In the light of our present-day knowledge, classroom ventilation re- 
quirements may be rationalized upon two bases: (1) maintaining an 
acceptable odor level; (2) maintaining the proper effective tempera- 
ture level. It is upon the attainment of these two conditions that the 
case of adequate ventilation of the classroom rests. 


The Acceptable Odor Level 


Our approach to the problem upon the basis indicated must define 
what is meant by an acceptable odor level. In the field of air quality, 
outdoor air supply and odor intensity, the work of Professor C. P. 
Yaglou and several of his associates, sponsored by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers in co-operation with the 
school of Public Health of Harvard University, is widely recognized 
as authoritative.” 

For the purpose of this review, I have made a copy of Table 5 (Fig. 
1) from the Transactions just referred to and would like now to 
present this to you. 

In the classification of the data shown in Fig. 1, all observations in which 
the subjects were warm or cold have been excluded in order to restrict the 
relationships as much as possible to factors pertaining to air quality and 
outdoor air supply. 

It will be observed that with simple ventilation (and that is what we are 
interested in for this discussion does not embrace ventilation problems 
beyond those encountered in and during the heating season) and with 200 
cubic feet of air space per person (the normal air space provided per pupil 
in the average school room) the air quality was poor to bad when the air 
supply was under 3 C.F.M. per person, improving rapidly as the air supply 
increased to 15 C.F.M. Beyond this point further increases in the ventila- 


tion rate had little or no effect on air quality, from the standpoint of the 
occupants, etc. 


'President of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. The present paper was read 


November 12, 1945, before the Air Conditioning and Ventilating Engineers Society, 
Baltimore, Md. 


2A complete report on this work may be found in Volume 42 of the 1936 Transactions 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, starting on page 133. 


Air Quality, Outdoor Air Supply, and Odor Intensity 
Impressions of subjects After Exposure of 3% hours to comfortable conditions of 
temperature and humidity 
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pom ny vo | Tore. UMBER OF SuBjecTs REecoRDING 

Suppty SuppLy MEAN NUMBER Mean 

CFM PER | CFM PER Opor oF Exce tient} Goop| Farr | Poor| Bap Air 

Person | Person | Intensity*| Supjects (5) (4) (3) (2) (1) | Quanity 

' ' J da yee woe, ee 
Simple Ventilation tests. Air space per person 200 cu ft 

Under 3 2.5 3.75 7 he 1 3 3 17 
3-5 3.7 3.21 25 1 18 5 1 2.8 
5-7 5.7 3.08 33 3 22 8 2.9 
7-10 8.7 2.91 14 5 8 1 3.3 
10-15 13.9 2.20 42 1 29 12 ; 37 
15-17 15.8 2.02 27 4 16 7 3.9 
29-31 29.7 1.54 15 3 10 2 4.0 
38.7 38.7 1.25 6 6 ps 40 

Fig. 1 


In this discussion of acceptable odor intensity, I intend that we 
deal with a level acceptable to the occupants. By the nature of a 
schoolroom our requirements should be predicated upon the reactions 
of the occupants and not upon observers. I say this, because it is 
known that an odor intensity acceptable to an occupant is not always 
acceptable to a person coming from outdoors into an occupied room. 

The observations referred to dealt with groups of individuals of 
average or balanced socioeconomic status and habits of personal hy- 
giene. The complete study by Yaglou shows a wide. range of variation 
in outdoor air requirements for a given odor intensity, varying widely 
for persons of different socioeconomic status and habits of personal 
hygiene. The designing engineer has no control over the habits of 
personal hygiene of room occupants, so I have in this discussion quoted 
that part of Yaglou’s work that deals with persons of average or 
balanced socioeconomic status. Following a complete study of this 
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report one realizes why Yaglou said in his summary: “The impossi- 
bility of fixing any single standard that would apply under all conditions 
is clearly evident. Each case, it would seem, should be considered on 
its own merit.” 

Because it is not practical in the design of a school ventilation 
system to consider each case upon its merit, we are required to deal 
with averages. Yaglou’s work indicates that an outdoor air supply of 
10 to 15 cubic feet of air per minute per person results in a mean air 
quality of a shade under good. Good is rated at 3.8, whereas you will 
see the mean air quality shown for 10 to 15 cubic feet of outdoor 
is 3.7. 


When Are Odors Noticeable? 


In the winter of 1934-35, F. C. Houghten, director of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Research Laboratory, 
made investigations in this same field in two public school buildings 
in a community just outside of Pittsburgh. These investigations were 
reported by Houghten in a paper entitled “Classroom Odors with 
Reduced Outside Air Supply.”* In his summary dealing with odors 
Houghten stated: 


1. Odors are little noticed by the occupants of a room, but are noticeable 
to one entering from a space with lower odor intensity. 

2. Overheating gives a more pronounced sensation of discomfort than 
odors. 

3. Odors are noticeable to one entering a room and looking for them when 
the air change drops below 11 C.F.M. per person. With an air change of 
approximately 9 C.F.M. per person, they become noticeable without look- 
ing for them, though not particularly disagreeable. With an air change of 
approximately 7 C.F.M. per person they become noticeably disagreeable. 


Referring now to Houghten’s work with relation to the reaction of 
the room occupants, Fig. 2, which I have taken from these trans- 


ODOR IMPRESSION 


6000 

NOTICEABLE BUT NOT OBJECTIONABLE 
MODERATELY OBJECTIONABLE 

VERY OBJECTIONABLE 


OOOR IMPRESSION 





EQUIVALENT AIR SUPPLY ~ C.F.M. 


Fig. 2 


actions, shows Houghten’s relation between odor intensity and air 
supply. From this table we find that if an odor intensity classed as 
“noticeable but not objectionable” is taken as the lower safe limit of 
air change, then an air change of from 10 to 11 C.F.M. per person 
is indicated as necessary. Houghten states: 

For economy in ventilation a level midway between two and thret 
(Fig. 2) or midway between “noticeable but not objectionable” and 
“moderately objectionable,” may be acceptable. . . . If this reasoning is ac 
cepted, this would permit a reduction in air change to approximately 8 or 
9 C.F.M. per person. 

Houghten emphasizes the fact that these deductions apply only to 
children of junior high school age or those having an average body sur- 
face area of 17 square feet. Houghten further states that “since all 
metabolic processes are assumed to be proportional to body surface 
area, it is safe to assume that odors may also obey this law, and that 
when personal cleanliness is not a factor, air change should vary with 
reference to the body surface area of the occupants.” 

It is interesting at this point to note that Yaglou states: 

Grade school children between 7 and 14 years old have apparently an 
equation of their own. For in spite of the smaller body surface and lower 
metabolism, they give off more odor than the adults and their air require 
ments are, therefore, higher. 

In any event, if in our analysis we set our outdoor air supply at 10 
to 15 cubic feet of air per minute as required, for an acceptable odor 
intensity, we bring these two authorities into agreement. 


*Volume 41, 1935 Transactions, American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
p. 253. 
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In 1932, I directed a long series of schoolroom ventilation investiga- 
tions confined to a single classroom in the Jules Mastbaum Vocational 
School in Philadelphia. Observations were made every single school 
day from February 15 until the end of the study in April, 1932. I 
want to speak in detail of this study later on in developing outdoor 
air quantities required for heat removal but at this point, I should 
like to report that, with the outdoor air supply reduced to a minimum 
of 10 C.F.M. per pupil, an acceptable odor intensity level was main- 
tained in this room. The average age of the students was 15. 


The Minimum Air Per Pupil 

Accepting as we must, the difficulty of establishing a single stand- 
ard that would apply under all conditions, the minimum of 10 cubic 
feet of outside air per occupant as recommended in 1932 in the 
ASHVE Ventilation Standard and subsequently adopted by this So- 
ciety, appears to be an acceptable average safe minimum. We must 
not overlook the fact that since 1932 an increasing number of class- 
rooms throughout the United States have been equipped with ventila- 
tion systems in which the minimum outdoor air supply has been 
reduced to 10 C.F.M. and that today, the widely accepted standard of 
minimum outdoor air requirements at 10 to 15 C.F.M., results in an 
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odor intensity level acceptable to the room occupants. If we are 
satisfied then to accept the evidence that our minimum outdoor air 
quantity for odor requirements may be set at 10 cubic feet, we can 
move on to a determination of the quantity of outdoor air required 
to maintain an acceptable air temperature throughout the occupied 
area of the room. 

At this point we could rest our case upon the idea that the ventila- 
tion requirements shall be a minimum of 10 C.F.M. of outdoor air 
per person or as much more as is needed in preventing overheating 
within the space by maintaining a uniform temperature of 70° F. 
throughout the occupied area of the classroom. 

Where there exists disagreement as to the volume of outdoor air 
required over and above that needed to maintain an acceptable odor 
intensity level, the issue can be resolved by the simple process of 
checking the dry bulb temperature at the breathing line and at the 
floor line. So long as the variation in dry bulb temperature at these 
two points throughout the occupied area is not greater than 2° from 
the desired room temperature, you can be sure that sufficient outdoor 
air is being introduced to prevent overheating. 

Since the designing engineer must specify maximum as well as mini- 
mum air quantities it becomes necessary to establish in the design of 
the system, a maximum as well as a minimum air quantity. I should 
like to proceed to do that upon a rational basis. 

Assuming that all artificial heat sources are under control within 
the space, that is to say, heat risers and connections are covered, and 
assuming that there is no unusual source of artificial heat gain in the 
classroom, it can be said that the quantity of outdoor air required for 
heat removal will depend principally upon the following factors: 

a) The total amount of body heat given off by the room occupants 

b) Radiant heat from the sun 

c) The temperature at which the outdoor air is introduced into the 
occupied space 

d) Outdoor temperature 

The average sedentary child of 15 years of age gives off about 240 
B.T.U. units per hour of sensible heat through the process of metab- 
olism. The Jules Mastbaum School test, previously referred to, in- 
dicated there were periods of long duration when for an outside 
temperature of 40° and with sun shining into the room, the rate of 
heat flow out of the classroom was just about compensated for by the 
radiant heat from the sun. So one might say that a point of equilibrium 
had been reached so far as heat gain or heat loss in the room was con- 
cerned. Under such a condition it is practical to solve the quantity 
of outdoor air required upon the basis of the theoretical metabolic 
rate. But to do so, requires agreement as to the minimum temperature 
at which outdoor air can be introduced into the classroom without 
causing drafts or unpleasant sensations of air movement and without 
causing too wide a differential in dry bulb temperature at any point in 
the occupied area of the room. 


Temperature of Incoming Air 


In a paper entitled “A Logical Basis for Determining the Volume of 
Air to be Circulated in Classroom Ventilation” written by the speaker* 
may be found complete data which clearly shows that outdoor air 
cannot, within the practical limits of the design and construction of a 
heating and ventilating system within a public school building, be intro- 
duced into the classroom at a temperature lower than 60° without caus- 
ing both unpleasant sensations of air motion and cold floors. 

Although these studies were complete enough to establish this fact, 

I should like to direct attention to the findings of F. C. Houghten as 
reported by him in a technical paper entitled “Classroom Drafts in 
Relation to Entering Air Stream Temperatures’® The studies reported 
in that paper were conducted under actual schoolroom conditions in 
the Woodlawn Avenue and Shaler Schools, Munhall, Pa. The rooms 
under observation were equipped with unit ventilators. In this paper 
Houghten states: 
_ Figures 4 and 5 indicate that air velocities as high as 50 F.P.M. and cool- 
ing powers as high as 6.1 may be expected to occur in rooms studied with an 
entering air temperature of 50° F. When the average temperature of the 
unaffected part of the room is between 70 and 71° F., an entering air 
stream temperature of 55° F. may give high localized air velocities of ap 
proximately 38 F.P.M. and Kata cooling powers of 5.5. It therefore follows 
that, for the rooms and for the particular heating and ventilating system 
studied, the temperature of the air stream discharged by the unit must be 
limited to approximately 55° F. in order to entirely eliminate the prob- 
ability of localized draft. 


The later model of unit used in the Woodlawn School and a few rooms 

‘AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, September, 1932, p. 44. 

Volume 41, 1935 Transactions, American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Dp. 268, 
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equipped with another make of unit in the Shaler School were studied when 
the outside temperature was too mild to attain very low entering air stream. 
These studies do, however, indicate about the same relation between max- 
imum draft observation and entering air stream temperature as was found 
for the larger number of rooms studied in the Woodlawn School. 

The reference that Houghten makes to air velocities, of course, are 
in the occupied area of the room and in another part of the paper the 
following statement may be found: 


An air velocity in the neighborhood of 25 F.P.M. with an air temperature 
of one to one and a half degrees below the prevailing room temperature 
could be distinguished by its cooling sensation. It would not, however, be 
classified as objectionable to the observers engaged in the study. Neither 
was it classified as objectionable by most opinions from the children and 
teachers. In fact, there were more individual opinions expressed that the 
sensation was pleasant rather than unpleasant. An opinion as to whether 
such a condition is pleasant or unpleasant is undoubtedly closely associated 
with the physical condition of the individual. An air velocity in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 F.P.M. with an air stream temperature of 1% to 2° below 
the prevailing room temperature, or a Kata cooling power of 6.1 compared 
with 4.9 was decidedly noticeable and was invariably judged by observers 
and students as unpleasant. 


In Houghten’s conclusions he states: 


1. Air movement in the effected portion of the room was found to in- 
crease with a lower unit ventilator discharge temperature. The resulting 


cooling power was also found to increase with a lower discharge tempera- 
ture. 


2. Observations of the worst draft conditions within the room during a 
large number of surveys indicated that undesirable conditions of draft may 
occur whenever the unit discharge temperature falls below 55° F. 

3. An air movement of approximately 25 F.P.M. with a temperature of 
from one to one and a half degrees below the prevailing room temperature 
was found to be noticeable but not necessarily objectionable, while a high 
velocity of approximately 40 F.P.M. and a temperature of two or more 


degrees below the prevailing room temperature was decidedly noticeable and 
objectionable. 


No Incoming Air Below 60° 


The Mastbaum and the Houghten studies clearly indicate that within 
the practical limits of the design of heating and ventilating systems for 
school buildings, outdoor air cannot be introduced into an occupied 
room at a temperature lower than 60° without discomfort to the oc- 
cupants. This then means that in the conventional ventilation systems 
now in use the cooling power is limited to a 10° drop in temperature. 
At this point, I should like to return to our previous reference herein 
to the quantity of sensible heat given off by the average student of 
15 years of age, of 240 B.T.U. per hour or 4 B.T.U. per minute. 

One B.T.U. will rise 55 cubic feet of air one degree per minute. 
Therefore, 4 B.T.U. will raise 220 cubic feet of air one degree 
per minute. Dividing the 220 cubic feet of air raised one degree by the 
allowable difference between room temperature and outdoor air 
temperature of 10°, results in 22 cubic feet of air per minute being 
required at a temperature difference of 10° for the removal of the 
sensible heat from each room occupant. 

Dealing with the problem of body heat removal only, under condi- 
tions where all other pertinent thermal factors have reached a state of 
balance or equilibrium, it is clear that the 10 C.F.M. of outdoor air 
set as a minimum for odor intensity is inadequate to remove body 
heat if the outside air temperature is limited to a low of 60°. For 
this purpose under the stated conditions at least 22 C.F.M. of 60° 
air must be supplied per person. ; 

When the heat of metabolism as given off by the room occupants 
is added to the radiant heat from the sun, the problem in the ven- 
tilation of the classroom is not the addition of heat to the room, 
but rather the removal of heat. 

The next chart (Fig. 3) has been prepared from studies conducted 
at the Jules Mastbaum School. 

Referring to the chart, the solid black line at 70° shows the room 
temperature as measured 66 in. above the floor. The red line marked 
“air stream temperature” indicates the temperature of the air leaving 
the unit ventilator as measured by a recording thermometer located 
in the unit air stream 2 in. above the unit discharge. The air being 
handled by the unit ventilator was made up of a mixture of indoor 
and outdoor air. The total quantity of air in circulation was 30 
cubic feet of air per minute per pupil, of which quantity a minimum 
of 1/3, or 10 cubic feet, was being taken from outdoors at all times. 
The line which fluctuates between 34 and 38 F. is the outdoor 
temperature line. The area blocked in solid black columns indicates 
the number of room occupants. The direction of the sun is shown. 
Where the full face is shown, this indicates direct sun rays in the 


room. Where the partial face is shown, this indicates partial or in- 
direct sun rays. 
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The only source of artificial heat in this room was the unit 
ventilator which served the dual purpose of heating and ventilating. 
There was not any supplementary direct radiation or other artificial 
means of heating. There were no exposed pipe lines or other uncon- 
trolled sources of heat. The room was up to temperature at 8:45 a.m. 
when the first class assembled. It will be noted from this chart that 
as the room occupancy increased, the temperature of the ventilation 
air was automatically reduced below room temperature, thus pro- 
viding cooling power to remove the heat from the room. It should 
also be noted that this cooling power continued to be in demand as 
long as the room was occupied, but when it was again vacated at 
the noon period, the temperature of the air stream promptly rose 
above room temperature. It then became necessary to provide artificial 
heat to maintain the desired room temperature. 


Effect of Sun 


From this chart and from others prepared from the data gathered 
during the Mastbaum study, it is clear that on a sunshiny day even 
when the outside temperature is 40° or above, the effect of the radiant 
heat from the sun not only compensates for the loss of heat from 
the room, but actually adds heat to the room in excess of those 
losses, to the extent that simply providing 22 cubic feet of 60° 
outdoor air for the removal of body heat is adequate, so additional 
outdoor air must also be provided for the removal of solar heat. 
The studies here show that about 30 C.F.M. per person of outdoor 
air is required to prevent a schoolroom, occupied to capacity, from 
overheating when the temperature of the air introduced from out- 
doors is limited to 60°. 

If one were to permit the minimum requirement of 10 C.F.M. 
outdoor air to become maximum requirement, the result would be one 
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of two extremely undesirable conditions. Either the room would over- 
heat because of lack of cooling power, or this reduced quantity of 
air would have to be discharged into the room at such a low tempera- 
ture as to produce drafts as well as wide variation of temperature 
within the occupied area unless an entirely different system of air 
distribution was to be employed than that which to date has proved 
practical within limitations of a school building. 

No student of this subject, to my knowledge, has failed to rec. 
ognize the harmful effects of overheating. I believe it was Dr. Winslow 
who following his exhaustive work for the New York State Com. 
mission on Ventilation, made the statement that “More harm comes 
from overheating in public school buildings than from any other 
single source.” 

Again quoting Professor Yaglou: “Given the specifications of mini- 
mum outdoor air requirements under various conditions, the problem 
would then resolve to recirculating a sufficient amount of outdoor 
air when needed in order to maintain proper temperature, humidity 
and air movement. Temperature, in fact, is one of the most im. 
portant factors in air quality and unless it is controlled, the quality 
will suffer badly no matter what the outdoor air supply, particularly 
when air is overheated.” 

You will recall the quotation from Houghten’s summary: “Over- 
heating gives a more pronounced sensation of discomfort than odors,” 

Finally, if we were to permit 10 cubic feet of air to become both 
the minimum and the maximum, we would find it necessary, in order 
to prevent overheating, to introduce the air into the room at 50° or 
below during a great many days during the heating season. 

(To be concluded in April) 


*Volume 41, 1935 Transactions, American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
p. 264. 


Sanitary Supplies for Schools 
Paul W. Seagers* 


Introduction 


The whole problem of the purchasing of sanitary supplies for schools 
is so vast that it would take several volumes to treat it adequately. 
Furthermore, the type, composition, and amount of supplies to be 
used depend largely on the local conditions, including location, age, 
and type of construction and facilities of the school plant, the socio- 
economic status of the community, the custodial program, and the 
general community and school morale. It is the purpose of this article 
to treat of only a few selected sanitary supplies, giving sources of 
further information and several formulas, not with the idea that 
schools should go into the manufacture of these supplies, but rather 
to help school purchasing agents, principals, and superintendents 
to become more intelligent buyers. Certainly good, reliable manu- 
facturers welcome the intelligent buyers today, while the dishonest 
and “fly-by-night” outfits will avoid them. 


1. Cleaning Seaps, Detergents, Powders and Scouring 
Powders 


The American Society for Testing Materials' gives the following 
definitions which are important to know before discussing the actual 
compositions and uses of soaps. 

Anhydrous soap — pure soap 

Builder — any material added to soap to improve its effectiveness under 
conditions of use 

Built soap —a mixture of soap and one or more builders containing not 
less than 50 per cent of anhydrous soap 

Detergent — any compound or mixture which cleans 

Filler —a material added to a soap or other detergent which does not 
improve its attractiveness or its effectiveness under the conditions of use 

Pure (palm oil) soap—a soap in which the fatty acid stock is solely 
from the source named (palm oil) 

Soap — the product formed by the saponification or neutralization of fats, 
oils, waxes, rosins, or their acids with organic or inorganic bases 

Soap powder —a mixture of soap and one or more builders, containing 
not more than 50 per cent of anhydrous soap (It is understood that soap 
powders may contain as little as 15 per cent of anhydrous soap.) 


*Supervising Principal, Cato-Meridian Central School, Cato, N. Y 
4Superior figures refer to corresponding number in bibliography at end of article. 


Straight soap — commercially’ pure soap in which the sum of free alkali, 
total matter insoluble in alcohol, and sodium chloride does not exceed 
4 per cent 

For our purpose we shall consider oil soaps. Schwarcz* says: 
“Noteworthy features of oil soaps are that they dissolve easily, are 
unguent due to bland oils and glycerol content, are harmless to most 
surfaces, rinse quickly, and ‘leave no residue. Cake soaps, chips, 
powders, and soda soaps in general do not have these qualities, or if 
so, to a lesser degree . . . . Good oil soaps contain potash, and potash 
is essential .. . . One of the particular advantages of oil soap is that 
if it dries on a floor it will still remain transparent; soda tallow 
soaps by contrast will show a white film. After drying, soaps in 
liquid form tend to revert to the original transparency or opaqueness 
in appearance.” Twenty-eight to 38 per cent oil soap is jellylike, similar 
to vaseline; 38 to 50 per cent soap is firmer and drier; 50 to 67 
per cent soap is very firm; soap with 67 to 75 per cent oil gets soft; 
oil content from 75 per cent up increases in firmness. It is usually 
cheapest to purchase a 50 to 60 per cent soap and to place a large 
handful of it in a cheese clothbag and stir in a pail of water to 
dilute the soap with water, distilled preferred (two parts of water to 
one of soap) and to use a half cup to a pail of water. Mezerik® 
mentions how important it is to thoroughly dissolve the soap in water. 

Sometimes pine scrub soaps are made by adding pine oil to soya 
and corn oil soap. The thickness of these soaps varies with the 
amounts of pine oil, so that consistency alone is no indication of 
the anhydrous content. Pine oil can also be used to cover up inferior 
grades of soap. Pine oil in soap has deodorizing and probably some 
disinfecting properties. Soya, corn, sesame, sunflower, peanut, olive, 
linseed, and cottonseed oils are most commonly used in oil soaps. 
Many people prefer linseed because it was the first vegetable oil used 
for this purpose; however, experience has proved that the first five 
types of oil listed above are better than linseed oil. 

The detergents listed by the American Society for Testing Materials’ 
are as follows: 

Soda Ash, which is anhydrous sodium carbonate in powder form, Use 
when a moderately strong alkaline material is desired 

Caustic soda is sodium hydroxide, and is furnished in airtight containers, 
in flake, powdered, or solid form. It is used where a strongly alkaline 
material is desired 
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Modified soda (laundry soda), sequicarbonate type, is a white powder or 
crystal, composed of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. It is best 
used where mildly alkaline material is desired. 

Sodium metasilicate is obtained in white granular or crystalline form. It 
should be used where a moderately strong alkaline material is desired. 

Sodium sesquisilicate is a light-colored granular product and is furnished 
in airtight containers. Use. where a strongly alkaline material is desired. 

Trisodium phosphate may be bought in white flake, granular, or crystal- 
line form. It is used where a moderately strong alkaline material is desired. 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate (anhydrous), white granular or powder, is 
used with soap or other detergents where a mildly alkaline material with 
appreciable water softening properties is desired. 


Linn? suggests that one tablespoon of trisodium phosphate added 
to one gallon of warm water is one of the best and cheapest clean- 
ing solutions. (Note that trisodium phosphate in any degree of 
concentration is a paint remover.) He also recommends the following 
formula for a scrubbing compound: two pounds of linseed or other 
approved oil soap and one pound of trisodium phosphate to one 
gallon of water. Use one cup of this to a pail of warm water. 

According to the National Bureau of Standards,® “soap powders 
usually contain 15 to 20 per cent of anhydrous soap and the balance 
is crystallized sodium carbonate, often with the addition of borax, 
trisodium phosphate, etc.”” Many manufacturers incorporate a defin- 
ite amount of an “inhibitor,” such as a silicate of soda, to retard or 
prevent attack of aluminum ware by the alkaline salts (sodium car- 
bonate or other builders). There are also soap powders or washing 
powders containing a bleaching agent in the form of sodium perborate. 
These products are often called “oxygenated soap powders.” 

Scouring powders contain some abrasive such as pumice, volcanic 
ash, feldspar, quartz, and marble, with soap powder. For a fuller 
description, see United States Bureau of Standards, circular No. 370. 


> 
2. Toilet Bowl and Drain Pipe Cleaners 


According to Linn? trisodium phosphate in hot water makes an 
excellent toilet bowl cleaner. He also suggests that sodium bisulphate 
be used in small quantities when the bowl is not chipped or cracked. 

For cleaning drain pipes household lye is not recommended as it 
frequently reacts with the grease in the pipe to form a hard soap. 
Frequently a pound of sodium carbonate or soda ash in a pail of 
hot water will suffice to clean a drain pipe; however, if the pipe is 


practically stopped up, the more active ground potassium hydroxide 
may be necessary. 


3. Antiseptics, Disinfectants, and Deodorants 


Anyone who has read “Your Money’s Worth” by Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink will understand that the American people have 
wasted considerable money in the purchase of antiseptics, disin- 
fectants, and deodorants. The best practice is to clean with plenty 
of good soap and water instead of trying to cover up one odor with 
a stronger one. Schwarcz* says: “It is common knowledge that soap 
removes some germs from the skin (and other surfaces) due to its 
mechanical action of washing. In addition, soaps are strongly bacteri- 
cidal against pneumococci, streptococci, meningococci, gonococci, 
diphtheria bacilli, influenza bacilli, and spirochaeta pallida. Their 
activity against these organisms compares favorably with that of 
many of the recently synthesized chemicals. When properly used 
for cleaning the hands or for washing eating utensils, soaps are un- 
doubtedly potent factors in preventing the spread of diseases due 
to these organisms. The action of soaps as germicides is, however, 
limited by the fact that they do not destroy staphylococci or typhoid 
bacilli.” 

When we consider disinfecting agents we usually think in terms 
of chemicals. However, there are other valuable disinfectants, such 
as fresh air and sunlight which is the most effective of all, heat and 


cold and ultraviolet ray lamps. Schwarcz* classifies the chemical 
disinfectants as follews: 


A. Organic compounds such as phenol cresols and analogous products, 
formaldehyde, pine oil. 

B. Oxidizing agents such as hypochlorites, peroxides, permanganates. 

C. Salts of heavy metals such as mercury compounds. 

D. Fumigants such as gases which kill germs in the air. 


He also says, “An ideal disinfectant should have the following 
properties: It should be nontoxic and harmless to the skin; non- 
corrosive; it should act quickly and be effective in high dilutions 
against all organisms; it should be unaffected in its germicidal action 
by the presence of organic matter of alkali or acid condition; it 
should be stable, odorless, and stainless. Needless to say no one type 
meets all these qualifications.” 

When disinfectants are needed, purchases should be made on the 
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basis of their phenol coefficients. “Phenol coefficient means the number 
of times the disinfectant is stronger than pure carbolic acid against 
bacteria. Carbolic acid (phenol) is used as a standard of strength 
and is considered to have a coefficient of 1, and the recommended 
dilution is usually 1 part to 20 parts of water.’’* A solution of formal- 
dehyde, known as formalin, is one of the cheaper and more effective 
disinfectants used for spraying. 

Besides pine oil, paradichlorobenzene blocks are a good deodorant 
especially for urinals. (When urinals are kept clean the blocks are 
seldom necessary.) These blocks can be made either by fusion or 
high pressure. The odors used are usually pine, cedar, rose, oriental, 
and lilac perfumes in alcohol. It is not desirable to have the blocks 


highly colored. Because they evaporate rapidly the blocks should be 
stored in airtight paper. 


4. Wood, Metal, and Glass Polish 


Consumers Research has made some excellent studies of polishes 
and the annual buying guide should be consulted for further infor- 
mation. Most good furniture polishes have some oil base, such as 
linseed oil or paraffin oil. A combination of linseed oil, turpentine, 
mineral oil, and a small amount of beeswax make a good polish. A 
polish developed by the Bureau of Construction and Repairs of the 


Navy for use on varnish and paint coatings on wood is formulated 
as follows: 


Ce WED get nscavéarbesabcupeseatentecasseen 125 parts by 


weight 
a. ee re rere re pres 226 parts by weight 
po PTT ee ere ea 135 parts by weight 


NS Pee eee 


22 parts by weight 
Se END MOEN 4 is sudo on waaioonsoeatiade sdenadiaene 100 parts by weight 


er CE UE sinih dics walite DAS AS beds seman kd ooeae 121 parts by weight 
Do not store in a metal container. 


Other simple formulas are: 
Raw linseed oil 


‘cae he'sa We mgadek dk pv kee dpierais eae ae 1 pint 
CRE. ig -d-2 5 bs 000 30k 9 es CE EERE ASE es Sept 2 pints 
SEL: , <4 pn RAS S's 40 v knsa's ede Sambss Ge bnet eee b hes a eee 1-2 ounces 
eB POOP eT rere eee eer eee 1 pint 
 £. BOTT TCC PECTEE ETE CIT PIT ree ee 3 pints 
oO | ere errr is Fre meyer F 1 pint 


Frequently just straight mineral or paraffin oil is used for polishing. 
Two good metal polish formulas are as follows: 
No. 1 


Ce: MN, civdc ns nincdus bn eee ndeeiaeeae sae 10 parts by weight 
BY MN nicer saed 0v4 9.690 Raed keel eee 20 parts by weight 
Air floated tripoli 20 parts by weight 
UE MO ek v3 2 03's 8.44 dn 0c phede 5 o ba ds e 2 parts by weight 
WE. Wig ces cnn ns Ebbinavaes ne melee 48 parts by weight 

The silica dust and tripoli should be fine enough to pass through 
a 325 sieve. 


Orthodichlorobenzene 5 parts by weight 
Precipitated chalk 1 part by weight 

Windows and mirrors may be cleaned very well with clear water 
or water to which a bit of washing soda, borax, ammonia, kerosene, 
alcohol, or acetone has been added. Alkaline solutions and solutions 
containing alcohol or acetone should not come in contact with paint, 
lacquer, varnish, or enamel surfaces. 

An excellent cleaner or polish is 15 to 25 per cent by volume of 
grain or denatured alcohol used with a small spray. One reported in 
patent literature is 8 fluid ounces of diethylene glycol to 120 fluid 
ounces of water and a small amount of alcohol and coloring matter. 
The coloring matter can be eliminated. 


5. Sweeping Compounds 
Most sweeping compounds contain as a base sand, sawdust, and 
oils or waxes. Frequently, moistened sawdust does a good job. The 
formula used by the United States Treasury Department is as follows: 
Sand 10 parts by weight 


4 8 BR er rere ee 3.5 parts by weight 
PD ke FAN So cdne eso 0drnys'sesebee onde 0da4 bee 1.5 parts by weight 
PRD GE oi cacvscienswasaticwnsl cee 1 part by weight 
Other government bureaus use this one: 
re re ere 35 parts by weight 


8 era ee eae re 40 parts by weight 


POC GE wn pac dedecsed asc enssneel ue cee aeeeee 15 parts by weight 
Water and dye if desired 10 parts by weight 


For use over water-emulsified waxes substitute water-emulsified 
wax for paraffin oil. Sometimes sisal hemp tailings are used in place 
of, or with sawdust. 

The Cotton Research Foundation of Memphis, Tenn., recommends 


95% parts by weight of cottonseed hull bran to 4% parts by weight 
of paraffin oil. 


(To be concluded in April) 
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Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, who was recently 
re-elected president of the Cleveland Board 
of Education, has been appropriately called 
Cleveland’s most industrious and versatile 
woman. 

In addition to her school board duties — 
she is the first woman ever to hold the 
presidency in the city’s system — Mrs. Wulff 
has served on countless civic, cultural, and 
patriotic committees, while at the same time 
directing her home and family. 

A tireless worker, her day is a whirl of 
meetings, from the Board of Education Build- 
ing, to the Cleveland City Hall, to the 
Cuyahoga County Courthouse, to parent- 
teacher sessions, to welfare and social work 
gatherings — and, as if these were not enough, 
to meetings in Columbus and Washington. 

Whenever school board policies need to be 
explained or defended, whenever administra- 
tive problems need solving, Mrs. Wulff is 
there with the answers. In last fall’s bitter 
election campaign it was largely through 
her efforts that she and the three incumbents 
campaigning with her were carried to over- 
whelming victory. 

Mrs. Wulff is serving her ninth year on 
the school board, having been first in office 
in January, 1938. She was re-elected in 1941 
and was vice-president three years before 
taking over board direction in January, 1945. 
Last January (1946), in spite of a tradition 
that the presidency is normally rotated among 
the other members, she was retained, a reward 
for her executive abilities. 

When she first assumed board membership, 
it was with a thorough knowledge of the 
school system. She had been in touch with 
educational affairs in the city for years as 
a social worker and in parent-teacher activi- 
ties. For eight years prior to her election 
she had attended every board meeting, vari- 
ously as a delegate from the League of Women 
Voters in Cuyahoga County and other groups. 

As a board member she has fought strenu- 
ously for a single salary schedule, which now 
is near adoption, and for veterans’ education, 
for increased courses in international affairs 
and for safety education and recreation, the 
latter as a method of whittling down juvenile 
delinquency. 

“T shall not rest,” she said at a recent 
meeting, “until Cleveland’s teachers are work- 
ing under a single salary schedule; until all 
of our employees receive wages commensu- 
rate with the money we have or will get. 
We must give the people the best education 
possible.” 

Since Mrs. Wulff has been on the school 
board she has not missed a meeting. She 
spends a major part of each day in her 
fourth-floor office of the Board of Education 
Building, talking with employees and with 
parents and children. 

“Mother has never taken a vacation as 
long as I can remember,” one of her daugh- 
ters, Dorothy, recalled recently. “I think she 
is afraid she might miss some goings-on in 
Cleveland.” 

Some time ago Mrs. Wulff took her first 
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paying job—that of a member of 
the Cleveland Zoning Board. She is 
the first woman to serve on it and 
was reappointed to a five-year term 
by Mayor Thomas A. Burke last 
January. She was the only woman 
of a 15-member Ohio Schools Com- 
mittee, which worked successfully for 
a state foundation bill for school 
support. 

Mrs. Wulff has been a sparkplug 
in welfare work. While welfare 
chairman of Waverly Elementary 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 
she arranged supplementary feeding 
of indigent children. With teachers’ 
help she studied one group to learn 
whether feedings of milk, crackers 
and jelly sandwiches had increased 
the pupils’ learning ability. The test 
proved it had. 

As a delegate to the Cleveland 
Council of Parents and Teachers 
some years ago, she fought for lower 
carfare for school children and cross- 
town transportation so they could 
easily reach many of the city’s cultural centers. 
She organized groups, got 100,000 signatures, 
and the result was the childrens car pass 
used today. 

The health of Cleveland’s pupils has been 
her concern, too, her first piece of legislation 
when she took her school board chair being 
a resolution to establish, in co-operation with 
child health associations in Cleveland, free 
dental clinics and preschool centers. She 
campaigned vigorously for them with never 
a letup until they became a reality. 

Safety, too, has become one of her pet 
projects. In her capacity of vice-president 
in charge of the women’s division and. home 
safety in the Greater Cleveland Safety Council 
she has promoted her ideas before groups in 
all parts of the city and suburbs and in numer- 
ous radio addresses. 

Mrs. Wulff also has been instrumental in 
organizing citizenship classes for foreign-born 
parents of school children. Her interest in 
music led her to start a drive which resulted 
in sending children to the first symphony 
concerts sponsored by the PTA in the city. 

In the field of recreation she announced 
a determination to stamp out delinquency 
among Cleveland’s juveniles. In co-operation 
with other officials she has succeeded in 
establishing recreational facilities which have 
won the commendation of thousands of 
parents. She has served on the Mayor's 
Advisory Committee on Recreation and on 
the National Committee for Recreation. 

Innumerable other projects have felt the 
force of her energy — hospital and Red Cross 
work, movements sponsored by the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland during the depression 
years, and the various war activities of the 
Greater Cleveland Council for Civilian 
Defense. She has journeyed over Ohio in 
the interest of education. 

Education, despite her other activities, has 
been her primary concern through the years 
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* Mrs. Norma F. Wulff 
President, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


She knows every department of the schools 
— housing, finance, education. She can reel 
off figures about the number of teachers, 
employees, buildings, pupils, and salaries. 
She loves it. 

“In this business of education,” she 
declared not long ago, “we have to do a 
selling job as we never have done before 
There is much to do: competent teachers 
must be attracted to the profession; parents 
must understand that we need more money 
to properly educate their children. The public 
must know the problems of their schools.” 

Mrs. Wulff’s husband, John C. Wulff, is 
supervisor of practices and research at the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., in Cleveland. Her 
daughter, Dorothy, also is an employee of 
the company. The family lives at 1507 E 
107th Street. Another daughter, Mrs. Mari- 
anne West, lives with her husband in 
Dayton, Ohio 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Newton, Iowa. The board of education has 
decided to take advantage of the consultant serv- 
ice being furnished through the College of Educa- 
tion of the State University. Six representatives 
of the department have conferred with the board 
on current school building problems. 

& Aurora, Ill. The west side board of educa- 
tion has approved plans insuring its nonteaching 
employees under the Illinois Municipal Retire- 
ment Fund. The plan which became effective on 
January 1 was approved by the voters last April. 
Miss Helen Leigh, secretary of the board, will act 
as the agent in matters pertaining to the fund. 
® Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
voted to give a cost-of-living bonus of $16 per 
month to all regular school employees. Bonus 
payments will be made in 12 equal monthly 
installments. 

® El Paso, Tex. The school board has limited 
the use of school bands to strictly school func- 
tions. The decision as to what constitutes a school 
function will be made by the board 
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Cleanliness Pays — 
lll Aaa 


Maintenance of School Lighting 


The average schoolroom is dusted daily 
either by the building custodian or by the 
teacher or by both. Desks, blackboards, win- 
dows, and floors are cleaned regularly, but 
seldom is any attention paid to the condition 
of the walls, or to the lighting fixtures over- 
head. Walls are scrubbed infrequently, seldom 
receive a coat of paint more than once every 
two years, and, until a bulb burns out and 
needs replacement, the lighting is completely 
neglected. Even then, only the one fixture is 
replaced and the others dusted, superficially, 
if at all. 

Actually, walls and lighting fixtures should 
receive proportionately as much care as the 
other equipment in a classroom, for dirty 
walls soak up a great deal of light, and old 
and dirty bulbs and fixtures reduce the light 
available from them to an alarming degree. 

Dirty bulbs and fixtures, dirty walls and 
ceilings, and outworn and underwattage bulbs 
all contribute to the failure of a classroom 
lighting system to deliver the light for which 
it was designed. 


‘Applications Engineer, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
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As a general rule lamps and lighting fixtures in a school- 
room should be washed with soap and water once every 
two months. The type fluorescent fixture illustrated can 
be cleaned in place as shown, or the side panels can be 
removed and carried down the ladder for cleaning 


elsewhere. 


Willard Allphin' 


Unfortunately, in many schools at least 
three of these factors are controlled by the 
building custodian without specific supervi- 
sion by any administrator. This is too great 
a responsibility to leave with the custodian 
because the visual welfare of children is in- 
volved. 


Causes of Waste 


The accompanying chart shows how the 
losses from lighting are distributed in a 
typical schoolroom where maintenance has 
been poor. Anyone can satisfy himself about 
the importance of the condition of bulbs and 
fixtures by reading a light meter placed on 
a pupil’s desk before the fixtures are cleaned, 
then reading it again after these same fixtures 
have been washed. 

The rated life of an incandescent or fluo- 
rescent bulb is an average figure. Some bulbs 
burn out in less time than others, and many 
last longer than their rated life. In order to 
avoid the many extra trips made necessary 
by haphazard replacement of burnt-out bulbs, 
many industries use “group replacement.” 
Under this system all 
of the bulbs in a 
particular area are 
replaced after a given 
per cent of their rated 
life. Of course, this 
means throwing away 
bulbs that are still ca- 
pable of burning, but 
it is done with the 
realization that old 
and blackened bulbs 
waste _ electricity. 
Group __ replacement 
would not be prac- 
tical in most schools, 
however, because of 
the different burning 


times for different 
fixtures. 

A very common 
but little appreciated 
form of waste is 
found in the use of 
overvoltage incan- 


descent bulbs. Bulbs 
of 120 volts give 14 
per cent less light 
when used on a 115- 
volt circuit and 27 
per cent less on a 
110-volt circuit. By 
purchasing bulbs of 
the proper voltage 
and, when necessary, 
having the line volt- 
age raised, the volt- 
ages can be brought 
into conformity. 
Fluorescent bulbs are 
not affected so much 
by voltage, but a 
change of 1 per cent 
in line voltage does 
produce a 1 per cent 
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Cleanliness pays in increasing the 
percentage of light delivered by 
school lighting fixtures. 


change in the final output of light. 

One school system in an eastern city pub- 
lishes a monthly report which gives the electric 
light bill for each school building and holds 
up for emulation those which have low bills. 
This encourages the janitors to use smaller 
bulbs than the system was designed for and 
leads them to turn out lights which should 
be in use. Although this condition goes be- 
yond the maintenance factors outlined, it is 
cited as a further example of what can happen 
with faulty planning and janitor maintenance. 


Why Not Lighting Maintenance Crews? 


Large industrial plants use trained crews 
to maintain their lighting equipment, and 
stores are beginning to use the services of 
outside maintenance organizations whose 
crews call regularly for cleaning and re- 
lamping. Some school systems are taking a 
leaf from this book and are having the light- 
ing fixtures cleaned and relamped by special 
crews from the building maintenance depart- 
ment. This is by far the best solution to the 
problem, since the men have the equipment 
and experience to do the cleaning quickly and 
efficiently, and are able to do it as often as 
scheduled. 

If this plan cannot be used in a given school 
system, then a definite schedule should be 
set up for each school and there should be 
someone in authority who will see that the 
janitor follows it. A chart hanging in the prin- 
cipal’s office is of considerable help. This chart 
has a space for each room, which the janitor 
initials when he has cleaned the fixtures. 

As to exact schedules and methods, tests 
with a light meter may indicate different re- 
quirements for very clean or very dirty lo- 
cations, but, in general, it should be satis- 
factory to wash lighting glassware and metal 
reflectors with soap and water once in two 
months. One time saving device is to carry 
a clean globe or reflector and a clean bulb 
up the ladder and rest them on the shelf 
while removing the dirty ones. The clean 
globe and bulb are put in place and the dirty 
ones carried down and washed, to be ready 
for the next fixture. This halves the number 
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of trips up the ladder. If a spare globe or 
reflector is not available, the first one removed 
can be held out and replaced at the end of 
the job. The type of fluorescent fixture shown 
in the photograph can either be cleaned as 
shown or the side panels can be removed 
and carried down the ladder for cleaning else- 
where. 


Correcting Bad Conditions Pays 


Dirty walls and ceilings are not so easy 
to correct. Cleaning helps but if a dark paint 
with a low coefficient of reflection has been 
applied, it will reduce the amount of light 
that falls on the desks. Losses due to dirty 
walls can be reduced by cleaning washable 
paints during summer vacation. When it is 
necessary to redecorate, the use of white 
on ceilings and light colors on walls and floors 
will pay large dividends in lighting efficiency 
and eye comfort. 

Lighting is so fundamental to seeing, and 
seeing to progress in reading and writing and 
in all study, that its proper use should be of 
interest to every educator. And when extra 
lighting can be obtained merely by the me- 
thodical use of soap and water, it seems evi- 
dent that a definite maintenance policy should 
be established in every school system. 


Appleton Industry 
Helps School 


Construction 


In November, 1945, the Appleton Post- 
Crescent, evening newspaper at Appleton, 
Wis., carried a full-page advertisement signed 
by 27 of the leading firms of the community, 
urging consideration of the school building 
situation in the community. The signers of 
the advertisement were the largest taxpayers 
in the school district who urged an increase 
in local taxation for the purpose of bring- 
ing the local school plant up to the point of 
efficiency that will enable the schools to offer 
a well-balanced program of education. The 
editor of the Post-Crescent, in commenting 
on the advertisement wrote: 

“The advertisement set forth a critical 
study of the grade schools that Appleton 
presents to its youngsters of eager heart and 
absorbing mind on their advent into the cur- 
rent of our life. With the declared principle 
that the children of Appleton should have 
the best obtainable educational facilities, 
these Appleton industries literally went 
through the grade school buildings to see 
whether the children were getting the fair 
advantages to which they were entitled. And 
Appleton industry found its schools laggard 
where they were not ancient, backward in 
lighting, backward in ventilation, lacking suf- 
ficient accommodations for art and bench 
work and science, noticeably behind in the 
steady march to the enlightened goal where 
children may be brought to maturity as well 
prepared as possible to serve themselves and 
to serve their country. 

“Investigation had convinced these indus- 
trialists that where schools are best practi- 
cally everything else is best, where schools 
are best government is best, where schools are 
best incomes are highest, where schools are 
best ‘more and better homes are built.’ 

“But not content with merely wishing 
something fine or speaking of the hopeful, the 
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EDUCATION WEEK NOVEMBER llth to 17th 
Industry Examines Appleton’s Grade School Buildings 


EDUCATION WEEK has proved to be of high value in concen- 
trating public attention on school activities and on the need for 
new school facilities. Statistics prove that where schools are 
best, incomes are greatest, more telephones ore used, more 
power is consumed, more magazines and books are read, health 
is best, more and better homes are built and the percentage of 
home owners is highest 


We feel that the children of Appleton are entitled to the very best educa- 
tional facilities obtainable and it is with this object in view that Apple- 
ton’s Industry takes time out to examine our grade school buildings 


Our observations reveal that the average age of our grade 
school buildings is fifty three years, the oldest being sixty years 
and the newest thirty nine years. Upon examining the records 
we find that from 1885 to 1893 that Appleton, with only one 
half of its present population built six grade schools, all of 
which ore still in use These buildings do not now, and can not 
be. made, to meet the greot responsibilities of modern 
education 


Industry is constantly building and adding new facilities to meet 
the greater demand for a higher standard of living. It then 
follows that education must be provided with modern tools and 
the very best teaching talent that it can measure up to its respon 
sibilities in building the characters, safequardng the health 
and providing the proper training of and for our young peonle, 
enabling them to best meet the demands of our modern society 


Our examination reveals that our grade school buildings haove- 
very poor lighting and half of them have poor ventilation. The 
present buildings have no accommodations for visual educo- 
tion, physical education, dramatics, speech, music and library 

There is no available space in the present grade school buildings 
for health work and pupils must be moved to the Morgan school 
for the most simple type of immunization program. There is no 
space for art, bench work, and science, so necessary in the early 
development period 


We strongiy recommend to the Mayor, Common Council 
and to the citizens of Appleton that the program of the Apple- 
ton Board of Education, which calls for the construction of five 
new grade schools over a period of fifteen years at a cost of 
$300,000 each be adopted now 


We further recommend that the Mayor and Common Council 
place in the tax levy the amount of $100,000 each year for a 
fifteen year period and that the first school be built in 
three years. 


We make this recommendation with the full realization, that as large tax 
payers, we shall carry a substantial portion of the tax load if the pro- 


gram is adopted. 


We are proud of our city, our scheol administrators and our 
teachers, and we want to be a port of this very timely and worth- 
while educational program 


Keep Appleton Ahead As A Cultural Center, A City of Fine Homes, Schools, 
Churches and Educated and Responsible Men and Women 


Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
Advance Car Mover Company 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
Appleton Wire Works 
Appleton Machine Company 
Appleton Wood Products Co. 
Scolding Locks Corp. 
Standard Manufacturing Co. 
Zwicker Knitting Mills 


Jos. J. Plank Co. 
Fox River Boiler 


Fox River Tractor Co. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Fuhremann Canning Company 
Fox River Paper Corp. 
Riverside Paper Corp. 

Tuttle Press Company 

Fox River Valley Knitting Co. 





Valley Iron Works 

Knoke Lumber Co. 

Wisconsin Wire Works 

Badger Wood Plug Co. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
 begle Ovviscen) 


Kurz & Root Co. 
Appleton Juvenile Furniture Co. 
Appleton Chair Corp. 


The full-page advertisement which Appleton contributed to the postwar 
school building campaign. 


industrialists took a long stride forward by 
outlining what appears upon its face to be a 
reasonable plan to build five new grade schools 
at a cost of approximately a million and a 
half dollars and to prepare to carry on that 
plan by an immediate though reasonable tax 
levy. No community, except perhaps Long 
Beach with its oil wells, can digest at one 
sitting some extraordinary program. But every 
community can pick out the really important 
things and keep its sober eyes upon them 
while it prepares with immediacy for their 
eventual accomplishment. 

“The Appleton industrialists have set an 
example that contains all the component 
parts of happy reality. It is practical. It is 
sensible. It is heart inspiring. And it is un- 
selfish.” 





o—— 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
® The DeKalb County board of education at 
Lithonia, Ga. has paid off notes at the bank to 
the extent of $144,800. All teachers, principals, 
and employees have been paid up to date. It is 


anticipated that a loan will be necessary to meet 
current expenses to the end of the school year. 
® Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
sold $4,500,000 in bonds for the white schools, 
at an interest rate of 1.1739 per cent, the lowest 
rate ever bid for a local bond issue. The bonds 
were purchased by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
of Chicago. 

® Galesburg, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution to loan itself $50,000 with- 
out interest and repayment not later than June 
30. The board finds that it has a surplus in the 
building fund which can be transferred to over- 
come a shortage in the educational fund. In other 
years a scarcity of funds was met by anticipation 
warrants, purchased by local banks with cus- 
tomary interest rates. It is expected that a con- 
siderable saving will be effected under the plan. 
® The board of education of Covington, Ky. 
has adopted a budget of $1,015,283, which is an 
increase of $13,000 over the year 1945. The 
budget calls for a $50,000 total instruction in- 
crease to take care of the salaries of teachers, 
educational supplies, and library support 

® East Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board 
has paid off $17,000 on the school district’s 
bonded indebtedness. 
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The Ohio Association of 


School Employees 
W. A. Cruickshank’ 


Climaxing eight years of work and recording 
real progress during the year 1945, the Ohio 
Association of Public School Employees re- 
cently held a convention, in which 65 dele- 
gates, representing 3500 men and women in 
active nonteaching service in Ohio city and 
rural schools, considered how education in 
the state might be improved through the 
betterment of their services and of their 
status as school employees. 

The Association, composed of nonteaching 
school personnel who are members of one of 
the state school retirement systems, has as 
its main purpose to promote the interests of 
education in the state; to advance the stand- 
ards of the service rendered by nonteaching 
personnel; to secure conditions necessary for 
greater efficiency of nonteaching employees 
in schools; and to develop and protect an 
adequate retirement program for its member- 
ship. 

The Association had its beginnings in 1937, 
and has carried on under the discouraging 
conditions brought about by war restrictions 
and the natural drift from school to war oc- 
cupations. It is gaining momentum because it 
is developing in its membership a realization 
of the importance of their services for the 
educational program of the schools. The As- 
sociation was last year a factor in the enact- 
ment of the State School Appropriation Bill, 
under which $111,000,000 was voted for 
school service. Walter B. Bliss, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Education Association, 
has acknowledged the co-operation of the 
group with the teachers by commenting: “It 
has been a most pleasant experience to have 
the employees group render such helpful 
service, and this has been possible by the in- 
creased strength of the organization during 
the past two years.” 


Some Association Accomplishments 


During the past five years, through its own 
efforts and in co-operation with other organ- 
izations, the Association has increased the 
representation of nonteaching employees on 
the state school retirement board from two 
to three members. Through its activity, school 
employees who retire will be guaranteed 4 per 
cent interest on retirement deposits instead of 
3 per cent. They will enjoy prior service 
credit for all public employment whether in 
the schools or otherwise. Men and women 
who have been engaged in the work prior to 
1937 now receive a 50 per cent allowance for 
base prior service. 

The Association has been effective in re- 
ducing the membership fee in the retirement 
system from $2 to $1 per year, and has as- 
sisted in establishing a minimum retirement 
allowance, as well as an increased disability 
pension. Through the co-operation of the 
group, service credit in all three state retire- 
ment systems has been co-ordinated. 

The Association has been successful in 
raising the rate of contribution to the retire- 
ment system from 4 per cent of a $2,500 


‘Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


salary to 5 per cent of a $3,000 maximum 
salary per year. Similarly, the prior service 
allowance has been raised from 1.33 per cent 
to 2 per cent of the salary for the last ten 
year of service. 

In September, 1944, the Association as- 
sisted in effecting the distribution of $8,- 
000,000 among the teachers and other school 
employees. 

The Association is at present seeking to 
improve the working conditions of all non- 
teaching employees. This effort proposes that 
the school boards: (1) allow five or more days 
of sick leave, with pay, (2) fix a maximum 
number of hours for the work week; (3) 
allow payments of salaries to employees who 
attend summer school sessions, particularly 
schools for custodians, clerks, secretaries, bus 
drivers, etc.; (4) accept legislation for a 
minimum wage scale to be applicable to 
school employees throughout the state; (5) 
adopt a tenure plan to provide for nonteach- 
ing employees the same security which teach- 
ers now enjoy. 

The Association has also interested itself 
in national legislation to exempt retirement 
income of public employees from income 
taxes. 


Organization of the Association 


As a means of insuring local interest and 
activity, the Association is divided according 
to the six main geographical sections of the 
state known respectively as the southeastern, 
northwestern, northeastern, southWestern, cen- 
tral, and eastern district associations. Each 
district is fully organized with its own officers, 
a board of directors, committees, and dele- 
gates to the state convention. The directors 
include one individual from each county in 
the district. 

On a state-wide basis, the Association is 
also divided along occupational lines so that 
the special interests of the respective groups 
are developed. Thus, the Department of 
School Business Officials embraces the major 
and minor executives in the field of finance 
and school-business management. This de- 
partment was formerly an independent organ- 
ization and has worked as a department of the 
general association since 1943. The large num- 
ber of school secretaries throughout the state 
is organized in a Department of School 
Secretaries which has functioned as such since 
1944. At the recent 1945 convention, the 
general assembly of delegates authorized the 
formation of a department of School Custo- 
dians and Maintenance Men. 

Each of these departments has a full staff 
of officers and has a program of meetings at 
the annual conventions. Plans are under way 
for the establishment of further departments 
to include the bus drivers, cafeteria workers, 


attendance officers, and school physicians and 
nurses. 


Immediate Aims and Policies 


At its recent convention, the program of 
addresses and discussions developed the cen- 
tral thought that the Association must assist 
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W. P. Ridenour 


W. A. Cruickshank 


in the development of the state’s public 
schools and work for American leadership in 
world-wide goals. As a group and as individu- 
als, the members of the Association must con- 
tribute to (1) greater unity of all educational 
groups and the future program of education; 
(2) they must work to improve the public 
relations of the public schools of Ohio; (3) 
they must help the movement for the es- 
tablishment of a nonpolitical state board of 
education; (4) they must realize as a group 
and as individuals, that the nonteaching work 
in the schools is a public service. 

In-service education is one of the important 
means for developing unity among the workers 
in the public schools. Teachers have long 
realized that they cannot in youth get their 
basic training and then drop all contacts with 
progress in educational thought and method. 
They must continue their training by pro- 
fessional study during the summer vacation 
months. In a similar manner, nonteaching 
employees must continue their self-education 
in their respective fields if they desire to grow 
in their jobs and to render an increasingly 
efficient service such as the general progress 
of the educational system demands. 

The work of nonteaching employees is a 
public service. Teachers are not working for 
themselves but for their pupils. So, too, 
school-business officials, maintenance men, 
secretaries, and others must realize that their 
jobs exist only for the welfare of the pupils 
and for the betterment of the school system. 
Nonteaching employees must want good 
schools and must serve well in order to 
achieve them. 

The public will be stimulated to appreciate 
what the nonteaching groups are doing if the 
work is so well done that it speaks for them. 
It is a responsibility of all school employees 
to seek good will for the schools by better 
public relations. The future success of educa- 
tion is wrapped up in the type of service which 
every school employee gives. 


Officers for 1946 


For the year 1946, W. P. Ridenour, clerk- 
treasurer of the board of education at Ports- 
mouth, was re-elected president for a third 
term; as _ vice-president, the Association 
elected William H. Hallour, superintendent of 
school buildings at Toledo; as treasurer, C. 
T. Eichner, of Columbus, was elected. W. A. 
Cruickshank, of Cleveland Heights, was made 
editor of the “Journal” of the Association. 
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ORGANIZATIONS OF NON- 
TEACHING EMPLOYEES 


RECENT strikes and threatened walkouts 
of nonteaching employees of city school 
systems point to the need of clearcut poli- 
cies concerning the relations of school 
boards to individual employees and their 
organizations. 

It seems impossible for school authori- 
ties to ignore the fact that the organiza- 
tion of school employees is, under the 
present governmental labor policies inevi- 
table. If groups of workmen in industry 
are expected by law to have an organiza- 
tion as a means of dealing with employers 
in setting up working conditions, wages, 
and other elements of employment, it is 
only natural that public school employees 
should seek the same rights and use such 
means as committees and collective bar- 
gaining for bettering their situation. There 
is hardly a case on record of a school 
board which has refused to allow its staffs 
to form an association of their own, to 
pick representatives from among the 
school-employed members, and to confer 
through' a committee on problems of 
mutual concern. 

In most states, if any, school boards do 
not have the legal power to recognize a 
union, to accept it as the sole bargaining 
agency of their staffs, or to go so far as to 
set up elements of the “closed shop” such 
as compulsory membership of all em- 
ployees, checkoffs, etc. In this connection 
the Kansas City Star has very clearly pre- 
sented the legal and public-policy aspects 
of labor-union recognition by school 
boards: 

The unions were set up to bargain with pri- 
vate business. In practice this has meant the 
right to fight by strike of the union itself and 
by calling on other unions to join in direct 
or indirect action to tie up the business that is 
under fire. The well-established goal is to set up 
the union as the sole bargaining agency for 
employees in a plant or other business and, 
wherever possible, to force all employees to join 
the union and pay dues in order to get or keep 
jobs. All these rights, real or claimed, assume 
that the union is a bargaining agency on an 
equal basis with the employers. 

The Board of Education is refusing to recog- 
nize any union as a bargaining agent. It has 
taken its stand on the basis of its own attorney’s 
written opinion holding that the board has no 
legal right to bargain with a union. 

But let the legal questions be argued either 


way and you still have the main public issue. 
If a union can bargain as an equal with gov- 





ernment, then the government has surrendered 
part of its authority to one group. No matter 
how many no-strike promises or other promises 
are made in the beginning, a recognized cus- 
todians’ union would gain the same power to 
close the schools that U. A. W. has to close 
General Motors. 

If public employees have to deal with their 
employing government through a union organ- 
izer or committee they, too, have lost some- 
thing. Practically they are about in the same 
situation as the employee in a machine-domi- 
nated government who gets his job or reaches 
the department head through his precinct cap- 
tain or a political boss. You have another case 
of divided loyalty and divided authority. 

The unions have succeeded in organizing some 
local governments. And they aren’t the only ones 
that have tried to get a share of government 
control for one special interest group. But the fact 
that a principle has been violated in various 
ways doesn’t make it any better or establish a 
precedent. 

Good government represents the whole people 
and belongs to the whole people. The schools of 
Kansas City belong to the people of Kansas 
City. The school board is their sole agent. Neces- 
sarily it delegates powers to a superintendent 
and other officials. But to date the people of this 
town have never intended to give the board any 
authority to surrender any part of its powers 
to a special interest group. 

If the organization of school employees 
is inevitable as seems to be the case, it 
would appear that school boards may well 
consider the advisability of supporting, at 
least indirectly, independent associations 
wholly limited to school workers. Such or- 
ganizations may well include every type of 
nonlicensed personnel and place the ad- 
vancement of education among their fore- 
most purposes. The Ohio association de- 
scribed on another page seems to have 


possibilities. 


UNESCO AND WESTERN CULTURE 
PROFESSOR PITIRIM SOROKIN re- 
marked in a recent address that for rebuild- 
ing the shattered culture of the western 
world a repair job will not suffice. There 
must be the upbuilding of an entirely new, 
meaningful, unified cultural system result- 
ing in an integralist transformation of 
values, of science and religion, ethics and 
law, philosophy and art. All this must be 
paralleled by corresponding changes in our 
basic social institutions, social relation- 
ships, and everyday behavior. The inte- 
gralist culture will regard man as an incar- 
nation of the divine manifold instead of 
viewing him as a mere organism or reflex 
mechanism. Man will again become the 
end value in which the quest for the 
divine infinite is merged with the finite 
well-being. 

The preamble to the constitution of 
UNESCO points to international co-oper- 
ation in education, science, and culture 
which strives to help the united nations 
achieve not merely a lasting peace, but a 
possible rebirth of western culture not un- 
like that envisioned by Sorokin. The entire 
constitution and the program of UNESCO 
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deserves a far wider and more searching 
study than it has received thus far in the 
larger centers of the country. The notion 
that the promotion of democracy as a po- 
litical form will rebuild western civilization 
and achieve the acceptance of its under- 
lying principles and attitudes throughout 
the world, must give way to a deeper re- 
examination of our culture along the 
lines — we think — suggested for an inte- 
gralist culture. 


SCHOOL PURCHASING 


SINCE the onset of the war in 1941, the 
official purchasing agents of city school 
systems have been obliged to change their 
methods of buying and their attitudes 
toward the school staff members and 
toward vendors so many times and so rap- 
idly that no phase of any buying program 
has remained intact except the desire to 
serve the purposes of education. 

From an easy buyers’ market in 1940 
and 1941 the school purchasing agents 
have been obliged to change their proce- 
dures to apply to the present extreme 
sellers’ market when the greatest shortages 
exist in every major area of raw materials 
and manufactured products. With the 
scarcity of accepted products have come 
losses in standards of quality, the neces- 
sity of finding substitutes and entirely 
new materials, and the adjustment of the 
mechanics and the safeguards of actual 
buying to new lows in orderly and eco- 
nomical public buying. There is ample 
evidence that the present situation will 
continue for at least a year to come and 
that, in some areas, it will persist until the 
compelling pressure of civilian needs has 
been met. 

The present time is not one of easy or 
comfortable work for any school buying 
officer, There is first the necessity of get- 
ting full co-operation from the supervisory 
and teaching staffs to adjust their demands 
to the times. There can be no recognition 
of teachers on the elementary or secondary 
level as research specialists who require 
special and unusual materials and who 
have sovereign rights over departmental 
budgets. There is second the necessity of 
getting off the office chair to find new 
sources of supply, to discover vanishing 
materials, and to adjust the entire think- 
ing of the school group to new and ever 
changing ideas of value, price, and utility. 
There is, third, the need for larger appro- 
priations for the supply department so that 
some reasonable relation can be main- 
tained between the new increased prices 
and the consumption required for keeping 
up instructional levels and holding to ob- 
jectives. There is finally a serious need for 
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keeping up programs of checking and test- 
ing all goods for quality and performance 
if only to prevent the creeping danger of 
carelessness and inefficiency. As one school 
buyer has said the present is a time of 
making the greatest effort to buy the right 
article at a reasonable price and of having 
it in stock when and where it is needed. 


ILLINOIS USES SURVEYS 


UNDER permissive legislation the rural 
school boards of the state of Illinois are 
engaged in an interesting program of sur- 
veys as a result of which it is hoped that 
vast improvements in the efficiency and 
economy of the schools will be made 
possible. 

Following a campaign of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, which had 
the support of other professional educa- 
tional organizations, the legislature for the 
second time enacted in 1945 a law under 
which school boards of each county are 
called upon to engage in a survey to ascer- 
tain the weaknesses and defects in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The law is 
mandatory in that it orders the question 
of survey for consideration. Whether or 
not to engage in a survey is optional. The 
result has been that all but two counties 
of the state have agreed to make a survey, 
and many of the studies are in fact under 
way. 

The real purpose of the surveys is to 
devise wavs and means for reducing the 
number of independent school districts 
from nearly twelve thousand to a reason- 
able number based on efficient attendance 
and administrative units. It is believed 
that not more than twelve hundred dis- 
tricts are needed and that these will elimi- 
nate all the teacherless small schools, will 
level up local fiscal support, and continue 
democratic local administration. 

The merits of the entire project are 
found in the fact that it leaves the initia- 
tive for reform in the hands of the local 
school authorities instead of compelling 
the latter to submit to a central authority. 
The Illinois legislative experiment ought 
to be considered in other midwestern states 
afflicted with plural school districts. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


THE most important aspect of business 
administration of the past ten years has 
related to the development of well-rounded 
personnel policies. School boards have been 
so concerned with teachers’ problems that 
the difficulties of properly caring for the 
nonteaching staffs have been very largely 
neglected. 

Mr. John Steven, writing in California 


School Business Management, is absolutely 
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right when he criticizes policies of school 
boards as arbitrary and inconsistent, par- 
ticularly in the classification of employees 
and in the fixing of their wage scales. A 
committee of the California Association of 
School Business Officials, in studying the 
problem, has urged that more intelligent 
attention be given to the employment of 
well-ordered, human, and even scientific 
methods of handling nonteaching employ- 
ees. Mr. Steven urges that the announced 
policies of school boards should not be 
as inviolable as acts of the legislature, 
but should be subject to periodic review 
and modification. The classification and 
the pay rates should be based upon careful 
job analyses so that full justice may be 
done. 

A well-prepared handbook will answer 
questions, avoid numerous difficulties, and 
will bring out the need for correcting un- 
desirable policies. The entire administra- 
tion of personnel should be democratic in 
spirit and benevolent in approach. 
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WHAT KIND OF A SCHOOL DO 
YOU WANT?P 


What kind of a school have you in your 
community? You will have no better or worse 
a school than you are willing to fight for and 
provide. Whether yours is a one-room rural 
school, a million-dollar institution, or an av- 
erage school, you as a trustee can find ways 
of providing better. The youth of your com- 
munity are entitled to such an effort on your 
part. 

During the months ahead, much will be writ- 
ten and reported on postwar plans. Many 
communities will want to plan ahead for the 
reconstruction period when peace returns to 
the world. But, whatever may be planned, no 
one at this time can envision the pattern or the 
demand of the future. 

If that is so, we must return to and rely 
upon the time-tried and tested methods of 
education over the centuries, and which have 
arisen and met the needs of each generation. 
The curriculum might better be simplified, 
those subjects which are to be taught more 
thoroughly; and our youth trained in heart and 
disciplined in mind wherein they are capable 
of readily fitting into such niche where they 
eventually will locate. If the foundation or 
groundwork is really there, the upper stories 
can be more readily designed, built, and added 
> later years. — E. Paul Schaefer, Mt. Kisco, 

Be 








To Help the School Building Campaign — 


Six Million Dollar Pictures 


Roscoe H. White’ 


Do you face the somewhat difficult task 
of convincing a tax weary public that they 
should vote upon themselves an additional 
tax burden to provide more and better build- 
ings and equipment for their schools? The 
problem has been successfully met in a some- 
what unusual manner in the Shreveport school 
system. In early September, 1945, the parish 
school board decided, after careful study, 
that $6,250,000 was needed to provide proper 
buildings and equipment for the Negro and 
white schools under its jurisdiction. With 
many misgivings and doubts about the final 
outcome the board decided to submit the 
questions to the decision of eligible voters. 
In Louisiana tax and bond elections are double 
barreled affairs: they must have a majority 
in both popular and property vote in order 
to pass. 

In anticipation of a bond election plans 
were begun in the summer of 1944 for pre- 
senting the need to the public. After can- 
vassing all of the known means of informing 
the public on such matters, it was decided 
to use as the chief means of informing the 
public, a combination of photographs of actual 
building conditions together with charts show- 
ing the statistical need for new buildings. It 
was also decided to tell the complete story 
of need with special reference to the Negro 
schools. Accordingly photographs of the types 
shown in this paper were taken in the spring. 
Charts of the types illustrated were also pre- 
pared. It was decided to use the two in opaque 
projectors, to give illustrated talks over the 
city to any civic group willing to listen. 

When the board took the first official step 
in September, it was not unexpected by the 
public since local news stories had appeared 
in the press from time to time about school 
building needs. There was, however, a quick 
reaction against the request for a short time 
on two grounds: too much was being asked 
for and too much was going to Negro schools. 
Board members and I were prepared to 
answer this criticism by means of an illus- 
trated lecture. 

In January, 1944, the Caddo Parish school 
board recognized that basic changes and im- 


‘Superintendent, Caddo Parish Public Schools, Shreve- 
port, La 
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This picture of a girls’ health class located in the lobby of the auditorium 
of another white high school, showing poor lighting as well as poor 
location, was very effective in the campaign. Pictures of similar condi- 
tions in other schools were given the closest of attention by audiences. 


provements in the school system would have 
to be brought about during and after the war. 
It accordingly appointed a Citizens Survey 
Committee, headed by one of the city’s out- 
standing citizens, Mr. M. L. Bath, and assigned 
to the committee the task of making a study 
of the local schools and reporting its findings 
back to the board. This committee worked in 
close co-operation with the administrative of- 
fice and with all schools. After 14 months, its 
report was rendered in March, 1945, to the 
parish board and the committee was dissolved. 
Its report contained recommendations for 
buildings and equipment which became the 
basis of the September action of the board. 

It was therefore possible, when the series 


of illustrated lectures on building needs began, 
for board members and the superintendent to 
say to audiences that it was not our program 
but rather that it was their program proposed 
by their own fellow citizens who had no of- 
ficial connection with the schools. In these 
lectures emphasis was placed only on our 
obligation to provide facts about the schools 
as observed and reported upon by the Citizens 
Survey Committee and our intention to avoid 
in any manner trying to tell anyone how to 
vote. The first such lecture was delivered to 
one of the city’s largest civic clubs whose 
membership is made up of the city’s most 
important business and professional men. The 


(Concluded on page 60) 





Left: a crowded Arts and Crafts room in one of the white high schools. Center: an overcrowded Home Economics 
room in a Negro high school. Right: an overcrowded English class in a Negro high school. These pictures were 
instrumental in the public being willing to abandon the present Negro high school and providing funds for the 
erection of a new high school for Negroes. 
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EXTRA LIFE... 
EXTRA VALUE! 





* *& ¥* (In Playground Equipment 
experienced buyers demand durabil- 
ity, absolute safety, proven perform- 
ance, long service. It is reasonable that 
only highest quality equipment will give 
you these vital features. 


American APPROVED 
playground equipment 


meets every one of your requirements. 
Modern design... top quality materials 
. .. unexcelled workmanship . . . maxi- 
mum safety ... superior performance 
. .. these are but a few of many plus- 
features you receive when you install 
American Approved Equipment. 


WRITE TODAY 


for complete, fully 
illustrated catalogs. See why American 
has led the way for more than 35 years! 


AMERICAN 
Playground Device Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine Outdoor 
Playground, Swimming Pool and Physical Fitness Equipment 
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(Concluded from page 58) 


reaction against the bond proposal was short 
lived. “Seeing is believing” and these business- 
men as quickly saw the need as had their fel- 
low citizens on the Survey Committee. Board 
members and officials from the administrative 
office teamed up to give thirty similar 
lectures throughout the parish and to the 
widest varieties of citizens. 


POPULATION CURVE - SHREVEPORT, LA. 


BY BURNS ANO McDOONNELL ENG. CO. 
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At the proper time as the program ad- 
vanced, the two daily papers of the city 
aligned themselves squarely behind the pro- 
posal editorially and in their news columns. 
Beginning a week before the election, daily 
front-page news stories appeared. Facts for 
these came out of the Citizens Survey Report. 

Every local PTA unit in the school system 
was completely and efficiently organized to 
get out the vote and to support the program. 
Each area was completely covered with poll 
watchers at each voting precinct on election 
day, November 27. Get-out-the-vote commit- 
tees stationed at each school received their 
reports and took the necessary steps to get 
people to the polls who had not voted. The 
three radio stations of the city teamed up with 
the PTA on election day in this get-out-the- 
vote effort. 

The result? It was far beyond the fondest 
hope of anyone. A majority of 6 to 1 property 
vote and nearly 11 to 1 popular vote was piled 
up in favor of the bond proposal. In achieving 
such heavy majorities the electorate placed 
heavy responsibility on the school board and 
the superintendent and his staff to see that 
the very best will be provided in physical 
facilities for the children. The powerful lesson 


Postwar School Building 


Many school systems throughout the United 
States have been faced with serious problems 
resulting from the war. It is not my purpose 
to dwell upon those problems confronting the 
communities which have experienced a mush- 
room growth, due to the opening or closing 
of a war industry, but rather to discuss the 
questions common to the normal, growing 
communities, and particularly suburbs of 
large metropolitan cities. 

For a number of years it has been the uni- 
versal tendency of families to move to the 
outskirts of the city where they may maintain 
a less crowded and more enjoyable home, at 
the same time continuing their business or 
professional connections in the city. Although 
the demands of war made commuting more 
difficult and decreased the leisure time of the 
individual, the natural desire for a suburban 
home has increased with the burdens of war. 
Millions in the armed forces dreamed of the 
happy days when they could marry or reunite 
with their families and establish a new home 
in the country or at the edge of a city. 

Communities which have given some thought 
and attention to planning, zoning, building 
restrictions, etc., are now in most favorable 
positions. 

The most intelligent approach by a board 
of education to the question of future build- 
ing needs would seem to involve these steps: 


1. Make a complete survey of your school 
district and related areas in order to ascertain its 
present and possible future growth. (a) Engage 
the most competent specialist available for this 
purpose. (b) This specialist should review his 
findings with the board of education. 


4Supt. Schools, Bay Village, Ohio. 


W. J. Springer’ 


2. Select a competent school architect to pre- 
pare preliminary plans of your building needs. 
(a) The architect’s fees (usually 6 per cent) should 
not be overlooked as part of the total. (b) The 
board should be satisfied that the architect’s fees 
are conservative and that a reasonable amount 
should be included for contingencies, such as 
fluctuating costs and improvements. (c) Have an 
agreement with the architect that all financial 
considerations are contingent upon the successful 
passage of the bond issue. 

3. Estimate the combined costs of sites, build- 
ing, and equipment. Compute the sum of the 
present bonded indebtedness, and the proposed 
improvements. (In Ohio this sum may not exceed 
4 per cent of the valuation in the school district, 
unless your request is presented at a hearing, in 
which case they may grant up to a 6 per cent 
maximum. ) 

4. Employ the most widely recognized legal 
specialist in the area to help the board of educa- 
tion prepare resolutions and other necessary steps, 
in chronological order, for bond issue require- 
ments. If the board prefers, the county prosecu- 
tor or city solicitor, as the case may be, may 
render this service. However, most bond firms 
require the approval of such a specialist before 
purchasing the bonds, which makes it advisable 
to secure this service at the outset. 

5. Select a responsible real estate man (prefer- 
ably with legal training) to negotiate land pur- 
chases, if you do not already own the necessary 
sites. Land purchases for future buildings should 
be made in such a way as to insure pupil distri 
bution within walking distance to the nearest 
school. This eliminates the need for bus transpor- 
tation and cafeteria service in future schools 

6. Give careful consideration to drainage, sew- 
age disposal, water supply, and soil conditions, 
upon selection of a building site. In some cases 
it is wise to engage the services of a surveyor or 
landscape architect, or both. 

7. The remaining steps are contingent upon 
conditions prevalent at the time, such as build- 
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FAIR PARK Hi BUILDING NEEDS 


Health & Physical Education 
Equipment for Physical Education 
Swimming Pool — 

Added space for Visual Education 


Added space for Vocational Education 
Remodel space for Vocational Education 
Equipment for Vocational Education 
Proper accommodation for R. 0. T. C. 
Add to Boiler Room Equipment 
Replace Auditorium Heating 





learned about taking lay citizens into the confi- 
dence of the board and its executive staff will 
not be lost sight of. The lay citizen is not yet 
through. He will have a very important part 
to take in helping to plan the details of the 
buildings he has voted to provide. Citizens, 
board members, teachers, principals, and the 
administrative staff are planning together for 
the actual buildings just as they planned and 
worked together in the effort to provide the 
funds for them. 


Problems 


ing requirements, building costs, scarcity of ma- 
terials, availability of federal aid, etc. When fed- 
eral aid is under consideration, the school boards 
should try to keep constantly informed by their 
own Congressmen and not depend on hearsay or 
newspaper reports. 


The Need for Experts 


It must be remembered that school board 
members seldom have had previous building 
experience. Quite often the superintendent of 
schools has never gone through such a pro- 
gram. All the more reason why competent 
specialists should be employed if a compre- 
hensive, suitable building program is to be 
achieved. 

For an inexperienced board to blunder 
along, without adequate professional advice, is 
a case of being “penny wise and pound fool- 
ish.”” Often mistakes and omissions are over- 
looked until too late to rectify the damage 
done. Public servants are entrusted with the 
responsibility of using funds of the school 
district to the best advantage. 

From a number of angles it seems wise to 
advertise for building bids in January or 
February so that contracts may be let by the 
first of March, when most of the new rates 
for the various trades have been established 
Current building costs are higher than at any 
time in American history, due to costs of 
labor and materials. However, a recent survey 
by a near-by school system revealed that 1946 
building costs are almost identical with those 
of 1930, when interest on the bonds are taken 
into consideration. The recent $280,000 bond 
issue for the Bay Village Schools was sold 
at an average yield of 1.34 per cent as com- 
pared with 6 per cent interest on the last 
school building constructed in 1927. 
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FOR 
BETTER SOUND —CLEARER PROJECTION 


— SIMPLER OPERATION 


The new RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, Model PG-201, 
is a de luxe equipment ideally suited for school use. 


Readily portable, it’s contained in two carrying cases— 
one for the projector and built-in sound amplifier, the other 
for the speaker and equipment accessories. 


The silver-coated pyrex glass reflector, large “aspheric” 
condenser and fast F 1.6 ‘“‘coated”’ projector lens mean more 
light on the screen—better picture definition. The powerful 
four-stage amplifier and precision-engineered mechanical filter 
provide high-fidelity sound reproduction at the originally 
recorded pitch. 


Convenient to use, easy to operate, simple to maintain, 
the new RCA 16mm Projector is the logical choice for school 
use. Before you invest in any new projection equipment get 
the story on the new RCA machine. Write today to the Edu- 
cational Department 6-C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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Size 
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* Baek Again! 


Folding P 


1 Dozen 3 Dozen 6 Dozen 
No. 6—6%2x 92 x2 in. $1.90 $5.25 $ 9.00 
No. 7 —7'%2 x 10% xin. 2.45 675 12.70 
No. 9 —9% x 12% x Zin. 235 795 458 


Transportation charges prepaid. 
Be sure to designate sizes. 


G208, INC. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Box 


@ We are glad to offer a 
limited quantity of these 
handy boxes so useful for 
filing pamphlets together by 
subjects and keeping them 
free from dust. 


@ The tan and brown mottled 
Lithomount stock makes a 
durable, inexpensive box that 
does not show soil. Folds flat 
for compact storage when not 
in use. A white gummed 
paper label for indicating a 
classification number or the 
list of contents is supplied 
with each box. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 





Law 


Schoo! 


Schools and School Districts 


School districts in Texas are “quasi public cor- 
porations” and they are “state agencies,” elected 
and employed for the purpose of administering 
the state’s system of public schools. — Wilson v. 
Abilene Independent School Dist., 190 South- 
western reporter 2d 406, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school board may make such rules as in its 
judgment are necessary to maintain an “efficient” 
system of schools, subject to the limitation that 
there be no abuse of discretion and that such 
regulation be not arbitrary, unreasonable, or in 
violation of the law. Vernon’s annotated state 
constitution, art. 7, § 1.— Wéilson v. Abilene In- 
dependent School Dist., 190 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 406, Tex. Civ. App. 

The question as to whether an ordinance or a 
regulation of a school board is reasonable is a 
“question of law,” for the courts on direct ap- 
peal, without first prosecuting an appeal through 
the school authorities. Vernon’s annotated civil 
statutes, art. 2656.— Wilson v. Abilene Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 190 Southwestern reporter 
2d 406, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Property 


Under a California statute making school 
buildings available as centers for community 
activities, the board of education may not only 
make reasonable regulations with regard to the 
use of the school auditorium for authorized pur- 
poses, but may deny an application for its use 
if such use would further the overthrow of the 
present government of the United States by 
force or violence or other unlawful means or 
would interfere with the use and occupancy of a 
public schoolhouse and grounds as required for 
the purpose of public schools. Calif. statutes of 
1943, p. 690, §§ 19431, 19433; and § 19432, as 





amended by the Calif. statutes of 1945.— Pay- 
roll Guarantee Association v. Board of Education 
of San Francisco Unified School Dist., 163 
Pacific reporter 2d 433, Calif. 

The fact that a proposed public meeting in an 
auditorium of a public school building might in- 
terfere with schoolwork would justify a board 
of education in denying an application for the 
use of an auditorium on a school night. Calif. 
statutes of 1943, p. 690, §§ 19431, 19433; and 
§ 19432, as amended by the Calif. statutes of 
1945.— Payroll Guarantee Association v. Board 
of Education of San Francisco Unified School 
Dist., 163 Pacific reporter 2d 433, Calif. 

Under an Iowa statute, the directors of a 
school district were authorized to lease a vacant 
school building to a society to be used for com- 
munity house purposes without submitting the 
question to the electors. Iowa code of 1939, 
4217. — McLang v. Harper, 20 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 454, Iowa. 


School District Claims 

The evidence that work being done by a Jewish 
organization in a vacant school building, with 
the permission of the directors of the school 
district, was of a community nature, and that 
the community center as operated by the organ- 
ization, was open to the general public, estab- 
lished that the organization was not one which 
could be denied the right to use the school 
building on the ground that the building was 
being used for sectarian religious purposes within 
the prohibition by statute. Iowa code of 1939, 
§ 4371, as amended by the Iowa laws of 1941, 
C. 166.— McLang v. Harper, 20 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 454, Iowa. 


Teachers 
A teacher may be assigned to a designated 


school by the county superintendent of schools 


and the board of education before commence- 
ment of the school year and, when so assigned, 
may not be removed from such school until the 


next annual assignment of teachers, in the ab- 
sence of a necessity for such action as a regula- 
tory measure or the existence of an emergency. 
W. Va. laws of 1933, Ist Ex. Sess., c. 8, art. 5, 
$4; W. Va. laws of 1941, c. 33, art. 4, 10(3).— 
Weaver v. Board of Education of Calhoun 
County, 35 Southeastern reporter 2d 679, W. Va. 

The West Virginia statutes, providing for an- 
nual assignments of teachers to designated 
schools, confer no right on the teacher to compel 
the county board and superintendent to re-as- 
sign him to a school in which he taught during 
the previous school term, or to any other par- 
ticular school in the county. W. Va. Laws of 
1933, Ist Ex. Sess., c. 8, art. 5, §4; W. Va. laws 
of 1941, c. 33, art. 5, § 10(3). — Weaver v. Board 
of Education of Calhoun County, 35 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 679, W. Va. 

Pupils 

A Texas school board, under its authority to 
adopt regulations for the well-being of the school, 
may deny to pupils belonging to a secret frater- 
nity, contrary to school rules, the right of par- 
ticipating in certain activities, although the meet- 
ings of the fraternity are held outside of the 
schoolhouse, after school hours and with parental 
consent, where it is shown that such societies 
have a tendency to destroy good order, disci- 
pline, and scholarship.—Wéilson v. Abilene In- 
dependent School Dist., 190 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 406, Tex. Civ. App. 

The superintendent, principal, and board of 
trustees of a public free school, to a limited 
extent, stand as to pupils attending a school, in 
loco parentis, and they may exercise such powers 
of control, restraint, and correction over the 
pupils as may be reasonably necessary to enable 
the teachers to perform their duties and to effect 
the general purposes of education, and the courts 
will not interfere with such matters, unless 4 
clear abuse of discretion is made to appear.— 
Wilson v. Abilene Independent School Dist., 19 
Southwestern reporter 2d 406, Tex. Civ. App. 
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CNS e RS ames tet 


With peace come new opportunities for 
schools. The employer's wartime need for 
help of any kind gives way to the postwar 
need for employees with better, specialized 
training in peacetime business operations. 
By more intensive and specialized training 
for students, schools everywhere can link 
this opportunity to current employee needs 
of business. 

Several hundred thousand Burroughs busi- 


ness machine users provide a constant source 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


A 


of information about business training needs 
on office machines to the Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division. Appropriate training courses, 
texts and programs, easily adaptable to 
any school's curricula, are available. Just 
call the nearest Burroughs office, oF, write 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Compe 
Detroit 32, Michigan. atte 





Bur roughs 


IN MACHINES 
& IN COUNSE, 
IN SERVICE 
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“Spotlight” on 
Better Heating 


“Spotlight” on the Webster Moder- 
ator System—the system that gives 


you adequate temperature on cold 
days; that limits the heat on mild 
days; that uses only the necessary 
amount of fuel—and that does it 
all automatically! 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam. Heating is “Controlled-by- 
the- Weather”. An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat automatically balances the 
delivery rate of steam to each radi- 
ator so that it agrees with changes 
in outdoor temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 








Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!.. . If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on the modernization of an 
existing building, you will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts’”—a 
book of case studies, before and after 
figures, on 268 Webster Steam 
Heating installations. Write for it 
today. Address Department AS-3. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 


‘lhe renewed activity in the erection of 
new school buildings in Great Britain has 
led a members’ committee o: the National 
Froebel Foundation to prepare a memorandum 
on the facilities needed in kindergartens and 
junior forms (primary grades). A summary 
of the statement in the London Times Educa- 
tional Suppiement suggests that in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, 

it is generally accepted now in theory, if not 
in practice, that education of jumor children 
—12.e., of children between the ages of 7 and 12, 
should be gained through activity and experience 
rather than through the passive learning of facts 
and storing of knowledge. First and foremost, 
activity demands space, and the prime need for 
junior children, as for those much younger, is 
room to move about and do things. A suggested 
ruling is that each classroom should provide twice 
as much floor space as is needed for the children 
to be seated comfortably at desks or tables. Each 
room should have easy access to cloakrooms, with 
hot and cold water, to storerooms, and to out of 
doors. An excellent plan is one where classrooms 
open on to a corridor or verandah, and are sep- 
arated trom each other by a cloakroom or large 
storeroom. 

Within the room, tabies and desks shoud be 
light and easily moved, and with some variation 
in size. lt desks are used they should be flat topped 
so that several can be put together to form tables 
where children can work in groups and on which 
ordnance maps, etc., can be spread. 

Other permanent equipment tor each room 
should include a sink with water laid on, a 
carpenter’s bench, bookshelves for a library cor- 
ner, ample cupboards (some with flat tops), and 
one or two firm tables for setting out models. 
There should be electric points tor radio and 
simple experiments, and plenty of notice boards 
tor wall aisplays. Each junior school should have 
at least one extra room, and larger schools more, 
which can be used for specialist work, or for 
more general or group work. 

Outside space is as important for outdoor study 
as for formal and informal games and exercise. 
Flower beds and grass should be near the build- 
ing, and asphalt for physical training away from 
it, to lessen disturbance from noise. In addition, 
there should be some rough space where digging 
and building can be carried on, kilns set up, and 
large-scale models laid out. 

In equipment, staffing, and general amenities 
junior schools should not fall below the best 
modern standards for any schools. This implies 
proper sanitation with hot and cold water, a 
school hall with stage and lighting, a dining room 
which does not have to be cleared for other pur- 
poses, a gymnasium with changing rooms and 
apparatus for the climbing and agility work so 
necessary for juniors. 

The committee hopes before !ong to plan fur- 
ther work on the subject of junior school build- 
ings by means of a conference or an exhibition. 
Anyone with comments or suggestions to make is 
asked to get into touch with the secretary, 
Members’ Committee, National Froebel Founda- 
tion, 2, Manchester Square, W.1. 


STATE AID FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A Public School Building Commission was es- 
tablished in Connecticut in 1945 to administer 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 to aid towns in 
building new school buildings. The Commission 
comprises Frederick H. Holbrook, of Madison, 
Carl M. Sharpe, of Pomfret, and Prosper Lavieri, 
of Barkhamsted. Commissioner Alonzo G. Grace 
is ex-officio a member. 

The law provides that “any town desiring to 
build, remodel, or enlarge any school building” 
may, by the prescribed process, “apply to the 
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Public School Building Commission for state aid 
for such purpose.” 

The Commission may grant aid on a per-pupil 
basis, not to exceed $150 per pupil, and not to 
exceed $50,000 for any town. Only one project 
may be approved for a given town in a two-year 
period. 

The law provides substantial aid, even for 
towns with small enrollments, although very few 
towns will qualify for the full $50,000 since to 
qualify would require a building project for at 
least 333 pupils at, or above the maximum of 
$450 per pupil. 

Architectural plans for state-aided projects must 
be approved by the Commission before aid is 
granted. 


HUTCHINSON BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education at Hutchinson, Kans. 
held a public school election on February 4, 
1946, at which the voters approved a proposal 
for a ten-year building program, to cost an 
estimated $1,330,000. 

A supervised recreation program was carried 
at the same time. Both programs owe their suc- 
cessful conclusion to the publicity program car- 
ried out by the board. This program included 
public meetings, newspaper articles, radio 
speeches, and a special issue of The High School 
Buzz, which was distributed to all homes in the 
district. 


ADOPT NEW ARCHITECTS’ CONTRACT 


The board of education at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has adopted a standard form of contract to be 
used in engaging the services of architects for the 
planning and construction of school buildings. 
The services to be provided include: (1) the 
preparation of preliminary’ studies, working 
drawings, and specifications, and to certify esti- 
mates of work completed by the respective con- 
tractors; (2) to furnish preliminary estimates of 
costs of the various contracts when requested; 
(3) to provide the working drawings and speci- 
fications within a time limit agreed upon; (4) to 
prepare plans and specifications for decorative 
and landscape work; (5) to alter and amend or 
add to plans as may be directed as the work 
progresses; (6) to supervise the opening of bids; 
(7) to attend necessary conferences; (8) to fol- 
low standards established by the school board; 
(9) to employ engineers for necessary services, 
etc. 

The board of education will compensate the 
architects, at the rate of 6 per cent for the total 
cost of the work, including the heating, electrical, 
plumbing, and ventilating contracts. A total of 
three fifths of the commission payable is to be 
tendered upon award of the contracts 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM FOR DALLAS, TEXAS 


The board of education at Dallas, Tex., has 
recently approved a proposed $10,000,000 school- 
building program, which is to cover a ten-year 
period. Under the program, the board will from 
year to year determine which projects demand 
immediate attention, and will make decisions as 
to which buildings must be undertaken at various 
times. For the present, the board will limit itself 
to the construction of a new South Dallas Junior 
High School and to the construction of a suffi- 
cient number of elementary schools to take the 
children out of temporary structures. At least 
8 elementary schools will be erected, and 14 
additions to buildings will be constructed. A new 
senior high school will be erected to accommodate 
1200 students. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Indiana University held a school building plan- 
ning conference, February 5 and 6, at Blooming- 
ton. The meetings were under the direction of 
H. E. Moore, and the list of speakers included 
Col. Francis R. Scherer of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Don L. Essex of Albany, N. Y. 


Oe 

® Roy E. Simpson, of South Pasadena, Calif., has been 
named State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
succeed the late Dr. Walter F. Dexter 
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Gchoo! Administration News 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOLS AT LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


During the school year 1945-46 the public 
schools of Longview, Tex., have been engaged 
in carrying out three important school activities 

During the year plans were begun for the 
construction of a 15-room elementary school 
The building is now under construction and will 
be completed in the early spring or summer. 

A second activity has been the preparation 
of a revised curriculum program for the elemen- 
tary schools. The curriculum study includes four 
counties in and around the surrounding district 
and is tied up with the state-wide program 

A third activity has been the preparation of 
an evaluation plan for the elementary schools. 
Dr. Henry Otto, of the University of Texas, has 
been employed as co-ordinator, and will be in 
charge of the several meetings to be held during 
the year 


HAMILTON ADOPTS RULES 


The board of education of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has adopted new rules and regulations for the 
administration of the schools. The rules include 
(1) duties of the board of education, (2) ad- 
ministrative organization, (3) appointment, as- 
signment, and transfer of employees, (4) sched- 
ules of teachers’ salaries, (5) schedules of 
nonteaching employees, (5) leaves of absence 
from duty, compensation, and relations, (7) health 
examinations, (8) pupils, (9) use and rental of 
school facilities, (10) miscellaneous regulations. 
It is interesting to note that the rules include 
legal and practical definitions of departments, 
services, and employees, and that the spirit of 
the entire rules is that of facilitating the work 
and the relations of a serious, competent, but 
entirely friendly group who have an important 
job to perform. The emphasis is on common- 
sense ways of doing the jobs rather than on 
prohibitions. The original draft of the rules was 
drawn by Supt. Terry Wickham with the co- 
operation of the board and members of the 
teaching and nonteaching staffs. The book is 
in loose-leaf form so that revisions can be in- 
serted as needed and obsolete rules removed 


ELECTRA SCHOOLS REVAMPED FOR THE POSTWAR 
PERIOD 


During the school year 1945-46, the public 
schools of Electra, Tex., under the direction of 
Superintendent Bob Lindsey, were revamped in 
order to place new emphasis on departments and 
activities dropped during World War II. An at- 
tempt has been made to extend the school pro- 
gram, and in some phases to add to it 

Six different.phases of the program have been 
emphasized during the year as follows: 

Music. The band director has been employed 
on a twelve months’ basis. Two bands have been 
organized, one for the senior high school and 
one for the junior high school, as well as two glee 
dubs. 

Visual Education. The board has purchased 
three 16mm. motion picture projection machines, 
two beaded portable screens, and two tri-purpose 
still-film machines. All members of the faculty 
have been taught to operate the machines, and a 
film library has been set up in each building 

Lunchroom. A staggered lunch hour has been 
introduced to accommodate all buildings. A new 
cafeteria has been installed in one of the ele- 
mentary buildings 

Athletics. Volleyball tournaments have been 
arranged for this area and track teams will par- 
ticipate in interscholastic league meets. A coach 
has been provided for the junior high school 

Clubs. In the senior high school the National 
Honor Society and the Quill and Scroll have been 
revived. A Cue and Curtain Club has heen 
formed, and the student body is revising the Stu- 
dent Council constitution. Student assemblies are 
being conducted regularly each week during the 
Shoe! year. 
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General Shop 
and Vocational 
Electrical Bench 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Metal Shop. A _ building has been obtained 
from the city and a number of government- 
loaned metal-shop machines installed to operate 
two 3-hour metal-shop classes for senior high 
school students 

The senior high school is keeping a file of in 
formation concerning the granting of credits to 
returned servicemen. 


INNOVATIONS AT DALLAS, TEXAS 

With the opening of the school term in Sep- 
tember, 1945, the board of education at Dallas, 
Tex., established the Dallas Vocational School for 
returned war veterans. At the present time, 477 
men have been enrolled, 135 of whom are 
registered in the academic section. In order to 
help returned servicemen to complete academic 
requirements for high school diplomas, the board 








has set up an accelerated program of studies 
which enables a man to make rapid or slow 
progress in his studies as his ability and industry 
permit. For instance, during the month of De- 
cember, one young man completed a semester’s 
work in algebra. 

All of the men are serious in their work and 
the board feels justified in allowing them to 
make as rapid progress as possible. Classes are 
offered in such subjects as refrigeration, radio, 
electrical appliances, auto mechanics, furniture 
repair and upholstery, air conditioning, and ma- 
chine-shop work. The school is being maintained 
through funds paid as tuition by the Veterans 
Administration, supplemented by funds from the 
state and federal government through the Smith- 
Hughes law 

A class in eyesight conservation was started in 
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PLAN LIBRARIES... 


Matters of layout and equipment are settled most 
satisfactorily if the counsel of experience is utilized from 
the start. In this field Library Bureau has been gather- 
ing data and building up a background of knowledge for 
many years. May we bring to whatever problem you 


as a whole. 





@ Send for a copy of 
our helpful booklet, 
“Planning the School 
Library’’— containing 
plans, photographs, 
practical suggestions. 


September, 1945, under the direction of a special 
teacher trained for that work. The class, housed 
in one room of an elementary school, has special 
lighting and furniture. Books and other materials 
are printed in large-size type. The pupils enrolled 
range from beginners through the ninth grade 
The board also maintains classes for crippled 
children. In January, 1947, the board plans to 
have a building ready to house these children 
Buses will pick up the children, bring them to 
school, and take them home in the afternoon 


ARKANSAS TO REDUCE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The state of Arkansas is considering this year 
the elimination of small school districts. In order 
to do this the voters will have an opportunity in 
the fall to vote to run the schools through county 
school districts, and to merge into county systems 
all districts with fewer than 400 enumerates, who 
are between the ages of 6 and 16 years 

It is estimated that the state has only 300 dis- 


may have, the care, thought and long experience behind 
our Library Planning Service? 

Remember—Library Bureau quality is available not 
only in furniture and special equipment for the library, 
but also in visible and vertical record-keeping systems, 
steel filing cabinets and other needs of the school system 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


tricts large enough and financially able to main- 
tain high school programs. Wh.le payment of 
tuition to another district with a high school is 
optional, few country schools send children to a 
high school under the law 

State Commissioner R. B. Jones estimates that 
200 schools in isolated areas have been closed 
for lack of teachers. There are 800 vacant rural 
positions, due to the salary situation, which has 
compelled the discontinuance of certain subjects 
and services in the schools 


HEALTH IMPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


The Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the N.E.A. and the American Med 
ical Association, at its 1945 meeting, adopted a 
statement on health implications of the physical- 
education program and health policies related to 
the program 

The program which contains four main points 
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of procedure aims to insure certain health bene- 
fits through definite policies to be observed in 
the conduct of pkysical-education programs. The 
more important policies in brief are: 

1. General Health Policies. A pupil should be 
assigned only to activities in accordance with his 
entering or subsequent medical examination. 

2. Special Policies. Pupils in the elementary 
schools should have sufficient physical activity 
(4 to 6 hours daily) to contribute to normal 
growth and development. A minimum of two 
30-minute periods, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon, is recommended — one for jin- 
struction in physical-education activities, and 
one for supervised play activity. 

3. Special Policies for Secondary Program. 
Students in secondary schools should have suffi- 
cient physical activity to insure the maintenance 
of good health. The daily period should be of 
such duration as to allow students to have suff- 
cient time to change to appropriate clothing, to 
have a minimum of thirty minutes of activity, 
and to take a shower. 

+. Policies for Interschool and Intramural Pro- 
grams. Interschool athletic leagues should be con- 
fined to the senior high schools. An extensive 
program of intramural activities is recommended 
for both boys and girls in the junior high schools. 
Interschool activities should be limited to occa- 
sional invitational meets or games. Each athlete 
should have a medical examination at the begin- 
ning of the training season for each competing 
sport in which he participates and should be 
referred to the school medical adviser if he pre- 
sents signs of abnormal health 


COMPLETES COST STUDY OF SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 


On behalf of the board of education of Elm- 
hurst, Ill., W. C. Jackman, superintendent of 
schools, has completed a cost study of the 
Chicago West Suburban (Cook County) schools. 
The study which was made to determine cost 
increases for the period since 1940-41, included 
the schools in the cities of LaGrange, Naper- 
ville, Arlington Heights, Bellwood, Argo-Summit- 
Bedford Park, Lyons, Riverside, Desplaines, 
Park Ridge, Elmhurst, Berwyn, and Maywood. 

The average increase in the educational fund 
(A.D.A.) was $19.27, and for the building fund 
$3.14 (A.D.A.). The corresponding cost estimates, 
based on enrollment figures, were $15.43 for 
the educational fund, and $4.36 for the building 
fund. 

The highest total per pupil A.D.A. cost of a 
school in the group was in 1944-45, per pupil 
cost in the educational fund of $197.70, and in 
the building fund of $10.84. The lowest total 
cost was in a district where the cost in the 
educational fund was $92.19, and in the building 
fund $4.09. The median total cost was in a 
district which had a cost of $106.10 in the edu- 
cational fund, and $19.34 in the building fund. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CUSTODIANS 


The state board of education of Connecticut 
has announced its plans for the 1946 summer 
session of the training school for school cus- 
todians in Hartford. It is planned to set up the 
work in the form of work projects for the 23 
work areas considered necessary in a_ well- 
rounded educational program. This will be in ad- 
dition to lecture and discussion periods. Each of 
the worl projects will be under the direction and 
supervision of an expert with years of experience 
in the particular area. The training classes will be 
in session from June 24 to 29, inclusive 

The program is under the direction of Coston 
C. Crouse, director of public service training, 
state department of education 


PROGRESS AT BAY CITY, TEXAS 

The board of education of Bay City, Tex., has 
outlined an extensive postwar program, involving 
(1) an improved school curriculum, (2) better 
teachers’ salaries, (3) improved school libraries, 
(4) planning of a school-building program, (5) 
the establishment of a closer contact between 
the schools and the parents 
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PRACTICAL 
COMBINATION 


BLE desk S 1008 and chair S 915 offer an ideal 

and practical combination of advantages. Most 

obvious, of course, is the flexibility which they permit 

—to suit the needs of the individual for comfort and 

efficient work or study, and for arrangements in stu- 
dent groups for special projects or requirements. 


Construction is the famous, durable Heywood- 
Wakefield welded tubular steel, with superbly finished 
and properly seasoned wooden elements. The desk is 
available with lifting lid if desired, and both pieces are 
available in carefully graded sizes. For full details on 
these and other fine Heywood-Wakefield school furni- 
ture, write today for our new illustrated folder. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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NO. L-0219 
STUDENT TABLE 


Inexpensive — because of economies effected through 


large quantity production methods 


Available — in crated stock, 


delivery 


Flexible — can be adapted for use in teaching all 


science courses 


The All-Purpose Student Table shown has two drawers 
is substantially built to 
withstand constant classroom use. Table top is difficult 
to damage and resistant to ordinary chemicals. 


for storing small supplies .. . 
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COLORADO SPRINGS ADOPTS NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on October 10, 1945, adopted a revised 
salary schedule for teachers. The plan, which be- 
came effective January 1, 1946, is the first im- 
provement in the salary program since 1941. It 
provides for an average staff salary of $2,324 in 
1946, as compared with a salary of $1,985 in 
1941. Among the factors effecting the change are 
(1) the regular increment schedule which has 
been maintained; (2) an adjustment to the new 
schedule adopted in 1944; (3) the double incre- 
ment which was granted in January, 1946; and 
(4) an increase in the maximum salaries for dif- 
ferent classifications. 

The maximum salaries as established for the 
various groups range from $1,560 for Group I 
to $2,400 for Group VIII. 

New appointees entering the system must re- 
main at their initial salaries until a year from 
the following January and will be appointed at 
the following salaries: Teachers with no experi- 
ence, A.B., $1,500, and M.A., $1,600; one year 
of experience, $1,550 and $1,650; two years’ ex- 
perience, $1,600 and $1,700; three years’ experi- 
ence, $1,650 and $1,750; four years’ experience, 
$1,700 and $1,800; five years, $1,750 and $1,850; 
six years, $1,800 and $1,900. 


HILLSIDE SALARY GUIDE 


Teachers’ association, a committee of the board 
of education, and Supervising Principal Wayne 
T. Branom, of Hillside, N. J., have presented to 
the board of education a salary guide which is 
the result of a year’s work on the part of this 
group. The salary guide, which has been accepted 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Send full details on All-Purpose Science Equipment 
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by the board may be changed, amended, revised, 
or abrogated by the board at any time, is not 
to be considered as a contract between the 
teacher and the board. 

Teachers are divided into four classes: Class I, 
teachers without a degree; Class II, teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree; Class III, those with a 
master’s degree; and Class IV, those with one 
year advanced training beyond the master’s 
degree. Teachers without a degree will begin at 
$1,400 a year, and advance to a maximum of 
$2,800 at the end of 15 years’ service. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree will be paid a minimum 
of $1,500, and increments of $60 up to the 
fourth year, after which increments of $100 will 
be paid to the maximum of $3,200 in the nine- 
teenth year. Teachers with a master’s degree will 
begin at $1,600 a year, and increments of $60 
up to the fourth year, after which increments of 
$100 will be paid to the maximum of $3,400 
in the twenty-first year of service. Teachers in 
the fourth class, with one year of advanced 
training beyond the master’s degree, will receive 
a minimum of $1,700, and increments of $60 up 
to the fourth year, after which they will be paid 
increments of $100 to the maximum of $3,600 
in the twenty-second year of service. 

Under the rules, experience gained in any 
school system, or in fields of work closely re- 
lated to the prospective assignment in the school 
will be evaluated by the supervising principal, 
with the approval of the board. 

Teachers’ salaries will be classified according 
to their teaching experience in the schools, and 
the training level set up in the guide. 

Teachers employed prior to July 1, 1945, will 
not for the present be placed at the exact step 
and training level called for under the provisions 
of the guide, but the adjustment will be made 
over a period of five years. 

Not more than 12 semester points, approved 
by the supervising principal and earned in an 
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accredited college, may be applied toward ad- 
vancement in any one school year. 

Adjustments in salary, necessary because of 
a change in the years of training, must be made 
at the usual contract time, except that those who 
qualify during the summer months for higher 
salaries because of additional training completed 
after the regular contract time, will receive re- 
vised contracts during the month of September. 

Teachers who have completed 25 years or 
more of service in the public schools, and who 
have met all requirements, will be placed on the 


maximum salary for their classification at the 
beginning of the school year succeeding such 
completion. 

To qualify for regular increments, teachers 


must have taken (a) three points of credit or 
equivalent approved courses not offering points 
from 1941 to September, 1947; (6b) after Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, all teachers must earn three points 
or take equivalent approved courses within each 
succeeding three-year period of teaching. All 
points earned must be approved by the super- 
vising principal 

All teachers who have taught in the schools 
15 years or more, and who have earned 128 
college points prior to September 1, 1946, will 
be placed in Class II of the salary guide 


DAVENPORT ADOPTS COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT PLAN FOR TEACHERS 


The board of education at Davenport, lowa, 
has adopted the Milwaukee Plan for cost-of- 
living adjustments beyond the basic salary sched- 
ule. During the past several months the board 
had conducted an intensive study involving 
changing economic conditions. As a result of the 
study, the board proposes to pay a cost-of-living 
adjustment to each employee above the sched- 
uled salary, similar to the Milwaukee Plan, up 
to a maximum of $300 for the year beginning 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
equipment for your courses; how to plan 
courses; what text books are best suited 
to your needs. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department — 
be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- 
trained students. 


PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
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OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 20-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — in 2 parts 
elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 
able for future delivery without priority. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “*scccncic, 
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For years buyers of school seating have 
looked to PEABODY for the latest in 
school seating design. They have found 
that in the progress of Peabody seating, 
the new designs have always been practi- 
cal. Catch-eye novelty ideas for sales 
making purposes have always been 
avoided. 





Our new line of steel frame, movable 
chair type desks embodies practical de- 
signs, together with greater comfort, 
greater flexibility in use, and promotes a 
finer degree of efficiency for both teacher 
and pupil. 


Ask your Peabody distributor for details 
and prices or write us. 


No. 202 


THE PEABODY COMPAN 


SCHOOL 


No. 201 


No. 201 PEABODY STEEL FRAME 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 

Duo Adjustable Top 


No. 202 PEABODY STEEL FRAME 
MOVABLE TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Roomy Tablet Arm 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 
Sanitary Foot Closure — Dirt Can’t Collect 


NORTH MANCHESTER 
INDIANA 








(Concluded from page 70) 


July 1, 1946. This plan will not be fully operative 
until 1947-48 when adequate funds will be avail- 
able. 

The present basic salary schedule will be re- 
tained. Persons who are not at the maximum 
will receive automatic increases to the maximum 
in the same manner as in the past. The present 
basic maximum for high school men is $2,600 
for those with an M.A. degree, which will make 
the maximum $3,040 in 1947. For women it will 
be $500 less in the secondary schools, and $2,400 
in the elementary schools. 

The cost-of-living adjustment, which is based 
on the Consumers’ Price Index, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to be paid monthly or 
semimonthly, is computed by multiplying the 
actual annual salary up to a maximum of $1,620, 
by the variation from 100 of the published index 
for Milwaukee. Thus, if the budget for 1947-48 
had been made up as of January 15, 1946, the 


cost-of-living adjustment for a person earning 
an annual basic salary of $1,300 would have been 
$345.80 ($1,300 < .266). For an employee earn- 
ing an annual salary of $2,000, the adjustment 
would have been $430.92 ($1,620 X .266). For 
a part-time employee whose annual salary was 
$700, the adjustment would have been $186.20 
($700 X .266). 

A memorandum, signed by the president and 
the secretary, will be issued each year to each 
employee stating the amount of the adjustment 
and the method of payment to be made monthly 
or semimonthly. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has approved a new schedule of teachers’ salaries, 
prepared by Supt. Willard Goslin. The schedule, 
which is intended for incoming teachers with the 
minimum preparation of a bachelor’s degree, was 
adopted and became effective January 1, 1946 
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PEABODY 


SETS THE PACE 


IN PRACTICAL SEATING DESIGN 
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Under the schedule, teachers with no experience 
will start at a salary of $1,600, and will advance 
by annual increments up to a maximum of $2,109 
after seven years’ experience in the schools. It is 
expected that the schedule will aid materially in 
recruiting an adequate number of good teachers 
>A number of New Jersey communities are 
for the first time adopting salary schedules, in 
an attempt to hold their teachers, who have been 
leaving in large numbers to take other teaching 
jobs, or to enter private industry. 

Early in January, the salary committee of the 
New Jersey Educational Association wrote to 
all New Jersey school districts asking them to 
report salary changes adopted during the past 
year, and the changes contemplated in 1946, The 
replies, according to Dr. Paul R. Spencer, showed 
that practically all districts had altered their 
policies to cope with the teacher scarcity and the 
rising cost of living. 

Leonia, Ridgewood, Union City, Fairlawn, and 
Collingswood have met the situation through 
new salary schedules. Chatham, Roselle, and 
Union are offering increments and bonuses, and 
Pleasantville has raised its entire schedule $200, 
In Pitman, the cost-of-living bonus has been 
incorporated in the regular salary. 
® Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
approved a $200 basic increase for all teachers, 
raising the annual increment from $75 to $125, 
and setting up a new schedule of additional 
payments based on length of service and pro- 
fessional requirements. The increases will be 
dependent upon $600,000 additional revenue. 
® Shelburne Falls, Mass. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule, to become ef- 
fective September 1, 1946. Under the plan, 
teachers will be classified according to years 
of experience and hours of training. Teachers 
with 60 hours’ training will begin at $1,200 and 
will advance to $1,700 after five years’ ex- 
perience; teachers with 90 hours’ training will 
begin at $1,300 and advance to $1,900 after six 
years; teachers with 120 hours’ training will 
begin at $1,400, and advance to $2,000 after 
six years; and those with 150 hours’ training 
will begin at $1,500 and advance to $2,200 after 
seven years. Men teachers will receive $200 more 
than women teachers, except specialized teachers. 

Trained teachers, whose salaries are not at 
the maximum, will receive the regular incre- 
ments, until their salaries reach the new maxi- 
mums. No teacher will have his salary reduced 

Increments will be provided for each six points 
of additional training. The amount for the six 
points will be $75, provided the teacher remains 
at the school one year after the six points have 
been taken. A proportional amount will be 
allowed if a teacher requires less than six points. 
® Lynn, Mass. The school board has established 
new maximum salaries for the three high school 
principals, the deputy superintendent, and the 
supervisor of maintenance. The five officials were 
given increases this year of $200 each, bringing 
the salaries of high school principals to $4,700, 
that of the deputy superintendent to $5,200, and 
that of the maintenance supervisor to $3,800. 

A new single-salary schedule, placing in effect 
the “equal pay” law for teachers, has been 
adopted, providing increases for all school em- 
ployees, and reaching a total cost of $215,000. 
® The board of education of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, 
prepared by Supt. George C. Francis. The 
schedule which provides increases in basic sal- 
aries, retroactive to January 1, replaces the $2 
a week temporary bonus formerly received by 
teachers 

Under 
women 


ot $2.9 


the schedule, high school men and 
teachers will receive a maximum salary 
50 this year. Those with a master’s degree, 
or with 15 or more years’ experience, will ad- 
vance to $3,050 in January, 1947, and to $3,150 
in January, 1948, provided they have earned a 
master’s degree or have had 20 years’ experience 

Elementary teachers without degrees, now re- 
ceiving $2,001.50 per year, will be paid $2,150, 
provided they have had ten or more years’ ex- 
perience. Those with degrees will advance accord- 
ing to the schedule 
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FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


Ditto Workbooks are com- 
pled by noted authorities to 
save you hours of classroom 
time, get more seat work, 
do less night work and in- 
crease class averages. 50 
subjects. One book serves 
100 students. Test them in 
your classroom, Get free 
samples, check coupon at 
right. 


nena an Sat cease 





Superior performance stems from perfect 
co-ordination—smooth, integrated action—in 
symphony orchestras or in the making of copies. 
Ditto supplies assure better results—because 
they are designed and compounded for the 
single purpose of blending—balancing—each 
with the other—to make clearer, cleaner copies 
—faster. 

Makethe mostof yourtimeand effort—use gen- 





TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF 


613 SOUTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


oy ne 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Désiré Defauw, Musical Director 


nated 


FOR PERFECT RESULTS 


uine Ditto Supplies for speedier, perfect results! 
Yours For The Asking—Free Ditto Sample 
Lesson For Classroom Use! Ditto has compiled 
55 authoritative workbooks for all grades— 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink—each master 
good for 100 copies. They have saved thou- 
sands of hours for teachers. Use the coupon to 
learn how Ditto can help you to more teaching 
time—more leisure time! Write today. 


rumen —-CKECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY*=<<<—=- 
DITTO, Inc., 613 $, Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemea— Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


OGG én co ccccncencdebncsédbetedgenes coessaueee 


"PPT rrr rTrrrrTrrrrrrrit irr tyririytiy 


CEB cccccccceccceseeceosss County. ... State. 
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USE TOMORROW'S TEACHING AID TODAY Br pl sco _— 
Compiled by Dean Thomas F. Cooper. Paper, 28 pp. 
Published by the Committee for Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. f 


A report on specific problems and _ short comings of 
Kentucky schools, prepared by a fact-finding committee, 

and dealing with problems of enrollment and attendance, 
teaching staffs, administration, educational status of 
adults, finance, vocational education, and library service. 

The presentation is in brief sentence form, illustrated with 
striking graphs, and embarrassingly frank questions. 


flames 


an z teenie PICTUR 
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TEA ACHIN FILMS 


Standards, Definitions, and Terms in Use by the | 
Fan and Blower Industry 
Paper, 11 pp. Bulletin No. 105, 1946. Published by 
the National Association of Fan Manufacturers, General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
The publication lists the terms used in the fan industry 
ind the standards generally recognized and accepted by 
the industry. Classification, terms, definitions, and ab. 
breviations are included. 


City Finances, 1943 


Prepared under the direction of E. R. Gray. Paper, 224 
pp. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 







112-Page 
Teacher’s Manual 






FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


m, - Truck and Poultry Farm , . Coffee me peered lesson subjects. Write today for details about 


Tea—Rice—Coconuts .. Rubber A bulletin on the selection and arrangement of office 


© PR PENETE vein cnt wit soe ezooend Enjoy a rich experience in projected (visual) classroom _A statistical compendium concerning cities of over 
with its 672 carefully se illustrations from teaching with FILMSETS—200-ft., 16mm silent films that 25,000 population, listing cities by state. The booklet 
the films. Each 2-pese sprees ie eateupp, help teachers enhance classroom interest, develop thinking includes a summary of city finances including school 
ment to introduction and review of Text analysis on the part of the students and promote construc- costs, by city population groups and a summary of 
Row lessons are tobe taught ou that i the tank tive classroom ocuesinn. FILMSETS are the oat — enterprise data by city population groups | 
Ses yeme. rer. teasers to classroom teaching films available to intermediate ele- " 
availabe an attractive metal eelf‘bamidifying mentary grades hat thoroughly cover the entire course Office Planning and Layout 
preserve 12 films. of study in one major field. FILMSETS give you the Teach- Paper, 26 pp. Prepared and issued by the Policyholders 
f, FELMEBTS 23 cooncmic eubjocts fallow: follow: ing Aid of Tomorrow interestingly and accurately—cur- Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division, Metropolitan 
ood Bread” Milk. . Fish’. Meat Animale rently revised—adequately to present one of today’s most Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
| 
“Fibers . . Textiles . . Leather . . FILMSETS that took more than five years to produce at a space, with layouts drawn to scale, and stating office } 
Lama Slay fd Stone Patched, -« COSt Of $100,000.00—and that are available to you at the requirements in terms of number of square feet per 
sad Power . .. Transportation and Cities eee low price of $12.00 per reel. Buy as many employee. These requirements are determined by: (1) 
wetion. reels as you wish. 


nature of the available space, (2) character of the work, 


fy DELISEETS 26 senional otpeste Stow: SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Invest $12.00 in one FILMSE1 


Zones > mos : - . 7 and (3) need for private offices. 

Atlantic Coast .. Mississippi Basin . . Rocky subject and $2.50 in the splendid 112-page illustrated 

Ceaneel Aenssien eeriNiest Indies end Panama Teachers’ Manual and Lesson Guide. Convince yourself The Disposition of School-Bond Issues and Special 
as . Amazon . . British of FILMSETS value to today’s teaching program. School Levies in Ohio, November, 1945 








: ® 4 FILMSETS were planned, produced and captioned by ‘ : aterm 
terrances Benin" Morth Africa 3. Central educators who eae the leached! s aeakhnen and the Cc By “sh oo Paper, 23 pp. Ohio State University, 
eg OE a PEE he = student's need. They have the endorsement of outstanding "This =e » — 
Pacific Islands == Australia. men in the educational field. They are particularly appli- 4 ot > Sages | : Pyog Mey ~ é pe "The 
_ In building FILMSETS three req requirements cable to today’s global teaching problems—important ea mitted in Ohio school districts. 1 
were made of every scene accepted; (1) eccu- both to introduction and review of lesson subjects. year 1945 was a peak year for cities and local districts 
Fecy and authority, (2) photographic quality, ; ETS . . : 7 . rms of the t of school-bond issu bmitted. 
(3) correlation with lesson theme. FILMSETS are immediately available. The time to use m terms © amen: SS es su 
FILMSETS is affiliated with oS my As = text books, FILMSETS are con- Financial Proposals Submitted in Ohio County 
DeVRY Corporation ns a a oe oe School Districts, November, 1945 che 
By W. R. Flesher, Paper, 15 pp. Bureau of Educational we 
YOUR BEST BUY IS A 3-PURPOSE DeVRY Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The NEW DeVRY is a 3-purpose portable 16mm. sound- The information, received from 112 cities, 86 villages, TH 
on-film projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both sound and 85 counties, shows the special school levies and 
and silent films; (2) shows both black-and-white and color school-bond issues to be submitted to the voters at the The 
film without extra equipment; (3) and that has separately November 6 election by the local school districts of the been e 
housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic state. The amount of the bond issues, by county school fort to 
speaker which afford portable Public Address facilities— districts, was $11,699,120; by exempted villages, $1,295,- : 
indoors and out. As easy to operate as a radio. DeVRY 000; by cities, $36,871,500; or a total of $49,865,620. ma fF 
Model 16-1966 Sound-on-Film Projector illustrated at right. The number of school levies, by counties, was 303; by worker: 


exempted villages, 31; by cities, 35; or a total of 369. staff of 


of Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City School of thes 
Scns eee seems eos seom 


Districts, Sepfember, 1945 edge o 
DeVRY CORPORATION ASB-3 |, — . P : ; iy 
}aaaa Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Minois | By W. R. Flesher. Paper, 15 pp. Published by the is a te 
( ) Please send complete data on FILMSETS. ( ) Catalox 5 Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, years ¢ 
tof Audie Visual Teaching Equipment. () 1946 FILM BOOK . aan : 
rT Columbus, Ohio. corps 
School—___ — The report indicates what city districts submitted I th 
' special school levies and school-bond issues at the Novem- n tt 
I 
t 





DeVRY CORPORATION, III! Armitage, Chicago 14 














Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E" for the oo i ber 6 election and gives the details for those proposals. ize cla: 
seh hing of motion picture sound equipment Sie Sine Certain related financial and enrollment data for each classes 


Seen ee eee ewe eoeoeee] Wf the cities are included. operatic 











While no school levies or bond issues were reported as 





13) number of stories and of instructional rooms, (14) having been voted on at the primary or special elections ment. 
Publications for classification of classrooms, (15) special features of luring the year, a total of 29 local districts submitted 1944 ¢ 
buildings and rooms, (16) accumulated cost of plant, (17) pecial levies, amounting to $36,871,500. The number each te 
chool Business Executives ost _of physical maintenance of plant, (18) cost of of districts submitting special levies was 35 course 
physical operation of plant. School Fires two hor 
Planning for Recreation Areas and Facilities in Small Paper, 48 pp. National Fire Protection Association, 60 a suffic 
Annual Financial and Statistical Report of the Tewns end Cities Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass quainte 
Board of Education of New York City, 1944-45 Prepared by J. Lee Brown for Office of Community A report on school fires, listing 1116 fires in school i oe 
Compiled by Charles Gilma, auditor. Cloth, 89 pp War Services Paper 51 pp Price 1” sinte 1 c buildings between 1930 and 1945 diff q 
Published by the board of education, New York, N. Y. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C The most valuable section of the study outlines prac- 1 cult 
A report of the board of education for the fiscal year A summary of steps in long-range community planning tical Suggestions for fire-resistance construction, improve details. 
1944-1945, (1) the financial statement of resources and for recreation areas and facilities in small towns and ment in exits and other means of preventing fires and college 
disbursements for the current period, (2) statistical break- cities. The procedure includes (1) organization of a safeguarding the lives of children and teachers The 
down of disbursements, (3) fund and statistical account- planning committee; (2) a survey of the existing con- — : 
ing of budget allowances, (4) comparative financial exhibit, ditions: (3) evaluation of the existing facilities; (4) Designing the Central School Plant as a Community tees ar 
(S$) per capita costs of instructional and extension activi- preparing a system of neighborhood facilities; (5) de- Center hims, 
ties, (6) school district statement showing boundaries and termining areas and facilities to be served: (6) relating Paper, 10 pp. Prepared by Don L. Essex of the Division visual-a 
average daily attendance, (7) structural classification of the scheme to town planning; (7) preparing a priority f School Buildings. Published by the University of the nish ea 
school buildings, (8) average daily attendance in all day schedule of land acquisition and development; (8) pro- State of New York, Albany, N. Y. that 
schools, (9) data from property schedules, (10) financial viding for adequate administration: and (9) providing an Suggestions for planning the central school plant as 4 n¢ 
and physical details of each property, (11) location and adequate budget. The plan of a war memorial recreation community center. Outlines five factors in planning 8 central 


areas of school buildings, (12) structural class of buildings building is included school plant and includes a layout plan 
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ry the - The NATIONAL program clock rings the bells 
ned by ON TIME—the auxiliary clocks in the 
General NATIONAL system register uniform time in 
ndustry “ - om precise step with class dismissals. ... It’s the 
“ bs ——_ ideal system, economical to install, easy to 
SYNCHRONIZED TIME maintain—it’s the modern type of control— 
| li ' free from batteries, rectifiers, contacts and 
Patan —Accurate as Ar ington: complicated control panels. 
; These illustrations of NATIONAL 
beck program and room clocks, and three 
school most common types of dismissal 
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complete NATIONAL line of equip- 
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of office We are now located in our newly- 
& office completed, modern plant—(see ad- 
eet per dress below)— with 50% more floor 8’ of 10” fully Standard type 4’, pd arg nt aod 
yy: (1) space—all ready again to serve the goaded Monitor 6" and 8" bell for use—compact—good The NATIONAL 
e work, Nation’s School Requirements. ype—yard gong. indoor use. looking. program clock that 
avtomatically 
is 
Special dismissal signals, 
with cover removed to show general construction. This is 
e NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION oe Sore foment 3 Sec seats et 
iversity, unit. Also supplied for 1-minute—3-minute and 5-minute 
0 tlle 21800 WYOMING AVENUE DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN interval ringing. 
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Pony THE USEFULNESS OF VISUAL AIDS The next series of classes, it is planned, will a orn sedony aes grade made 
s at the The public schools of El Paso, Tex., have center attention on visual-education problems " 4 
<< been engaged for some time in a studied ef- of a professional nature, which will compre- WORKING CONDITIONS FOR JANITORS 
"51,298, fort to determine the usefulness of visual aids hend the philosophical basis of visual aids, The board of education of Superior, Wis., has 
865,620. in a public school program. Five full-time suitable uses of visual aids, selection of films, entered into an agreement with the A.F.L. 
303; by workers in this field have been placed on the preparation for showing, and related questions. School Employees’ Union for improved working 
| of 369, staff of the department of instruction. Each Supt. A. H. Hughey reports that the pro- conditions for janitors and engineers. The new 
y School of these workers possesses some expert knowl- gram has aroused considerable enthusiasm and re soe oa pg ee effective ey ms 
edge of visual-education equipment and one high hopes are held that the experiment will mag oe ape Bes rg Prema mets Mi Sti 
. ae sage ; ; : to be worked out on a five-day basis, four weeks 
i by the is a technical expert, who has seen several be enlightening and profitable. annual vacation, and five day’s sick leave. Work- 
niversity, years of service as a specialist in the marine ing h , te 
é g hours are to be staggered in order that men 
submitted | or age ; , 1A TAEEA SCHOGL SURDING yasenns will be on duty evenings and Saturdays as 
Mev In this program the first step was to organ- The board of education of LaMesa, Calif. has needed. 
proposals. ize classes for teachers. Instruction in these >¢8um Plans for a postwar school building pro- Seniority rights have been included in the 
for each classes was concerned primarily with the - ey hod a fig v ek ang oil tage ag that the oldest men will be moved 
Rie a er GE TAC pi. At ones sites already selected. Lach of these bulidings wi into the better positions. In case of a proposed 
ported as oT and maintenance of visual-aid equlp- be provided with combination cafeteria-assembly dismissal, the employee will be given bg ere 
elections ment. he classes which began in December, rooms. The building projects will be financed by the board of ed i No jani “ 
ited 1944. cont d 1 the follow; : : y the board of education. No janitor or en 
— . % wey Pg t e fo owing June, and — a school-bond issue of $380,000 approved by gineer is to accept outside employment, unless 
| ch teacher who expected to complete the the voters of the school district in November specifically authorized to do so by the board. 
_ was ng to attend nine sessions of _ ast. Any change of rules will go into effect only after 
two hours each. By the end of the school vear, thirty days’ notice has been given. 
iation, 60 a sufficient number of teachers became ac- ae heap tag po a rare eien = : a 
ll quainted with the operation and maintenance 01 gl pone pty 1944-45, the guidance > The public schools of Lead, S. Dak., are 
"i of equipment to overcome practically all program at Paragould, | Ark., consisted of many rapidly returning to their normal enrollment, 
: al ) pra auly ¢ different phases, both as a unified group and as after havi suffered j : i 
= son difficulties formerly ascribed t haniral . a 5 er having suffered a serious loss of pupils 
- pao detail . ed to mechanical separate units, under the personal supervision of during the war period. Upon order of the War 
imp _ etalls. The teachers received one hour of the individual teachers and department heads. Production Board the Homestake gold mine 
; college credit upon completion of the course. During the year the vocational, the health, the largest in the Western Hemisphere, was closed 
The supervisory staff and teacher commit- the commercial, the agriculture, the home eco- in order to concentrate mining activities upon 
>mmunity tees are now engaged in selecting suitable "Omics, and the fine arts department were all metals essential for the war effort. 
films, film strips, slides, and other types of % Ve 4 high point value both in group and > Alvin, Tex. The school board has approved 
as ; ; I YE A aoel tented ii . PP 
e Division visual-aid material. The board will shortly fur- individual training. In addition, much work was a 14-grade school system, with free tuition for 
ty of the ish each school with sufficient equipment Si done by each teacher, especially on individual all patrons of the school district. Plans have been 
. i So school will need to denend ~ personnel problems. started for a $500,000 school-bond issue to take 
none, : lentral * vamecwcei Aw wally Ae won ly a Other phases of the program were personal care of the needs of the school and the proposed 
) ‘ ; ah s achines. 


counseling on adolescent problems, a year-round 


expansion program. 
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A pure, gentle soap unmatched for economy 





Made under strictest laboratory control, Liqua-San 
“C”, containing 40%) actual soap solids without waste- 
ful impurities, can be diluted with 3 or 4 parts water 
to give more handwashings per gallon than any other 
liquid soap. Dispense Liqua-San ‘‘C” from the Sana- 
Lather in thorough-cleansing, gentle foam—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap—and you have the 
reasons why this amazing combination brings savings 


that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


Incentive to cleaner hands and neater washrooms 


Liqua-San 


“C” in the non-clogging, leak-proof and 


fool-proof Sana-Lather Dispenser actually invites 
cleanliness. A single push on the Sana-Lather valve 
discharges just enough foam for a complete washing 
—without chapping or skin irritation. The thick, 
creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter on walls or 
floor or drip into the wash basin. Even when the 
hand is turned palm down the foam clings to it, 
Thus does Liqua-San "‘C”’ help keep washrooms clean. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


TIOUA: 





Yi w Dh 
” LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 





SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that during the month of De- 
cember, 1945, contracts were let in 37 eastern 
states for 98 educational buildings, with a valu- 
ation of $8,168,000. 

During the month of December, 1945, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for 24 school buildings, at a valuation of 
$2,697,850. During the same period, 35 projects 
were reported in preliminary stages, to cost $10,- 
712,800. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of January, 1946, sales of 
permanent school bonds were recorded, in the 
amount of $18,071,500. The average interest rate 
was 1.51 per cent. 

Refunding bonds were sold, in the amount of 
$184,000. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Apert S. JonNnston, of Irving, Tex., has 
his resignation, to take effect July 1. Mr. 


> Supt 
announced 


Johnston is retiring after twenty years of service in the 
schools 
& Supt. W. Marvin Kemp, of Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 


has been re-elected for another term 

® Van Evere Kivpatrick, formerly director of nature 
education and school gardening for the public schools 
of New York City, died February 9, at the age of 80, 
in Yonkers. Mr. Kilpatrick was responsible for the growth 


of the school garden movement and his enthusiasm led 


to the establishment of garden plots in hundreds of 
schools. As vice-president of the School Garden Associa- 
tion, he edited a nature garden guide for teachers and 
principals. He mainta‘ned his interest in gardening to the 


end and was in good health until a year ago 

® Actinc Supt, Harry B. Mars, of Springfield, Mass. 
has been re-elected for the present, until a successor can 
be obtained. Mr. Marsh will be eligible to retire because 


of having reached the retirement age 
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® Gordon RENFROW, who has just returned from service 
in the navy, has been appointed director of 
division of education for the Missouri State 
Department of Education. He was director of supervision 
in the state department before he went into the navy, 

® The school board at Columbus, Ga., has reorganized 
with R. M. ARNoLD as president, and W. C. Woopatt as 
vice-president. 

&> Supt. JoHN E,. Wave, of New York City, will be 
eligible for retirement in August, 1947, and a committee 
of the board of education is already making a preliminary 
study of the problem of finding a successor. The office 
is considered one of the most important of the adminis. 
trative school posts in the United States and pays $25,000 
per year 

® Rorert L. Haycock, superintendent of 
Washington, D. C., retired from public 
February 28, after a_ half 
Haycock, who is 70 old, started his career in 
1895. He taught at the Threlkeld School, and later at the 
Industrial Home School. After 14 years he left the class- 
room to become division superintendent. Later as assistant 
superintendent, from 1923 to 1943, he instituted special 
classes for crippled children, children with poor vision, 
and those who are hard of hearing. He opened classes jn 
Braille in the District schools 

Mr. Haycock will be succeeded by Hobart M. Corning, 
formerly of Omaha, Neb 

> O. M. Scuuttz, Jr., has been elected principal of 
the high school at Fulton, Ky., to succeed W, L. 
Holland, who has taken the superintendency 

> Supt. ARVILLE WHEELER and Asst. Supt. Roy Smrra, 
of Ashland, Ky., have been given four-year contracts, 
with increases in salary. Mr, Wheeler’s salary was raised 
to $5,000 per year, and Mr. Smith’s to $3,600 

> W. N. Serrman, formerly director of elementary 
education at Desoto, Mo has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools, at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
the late John J. Maddox 

> Supt. F. A. Stranp, of Madison, S. Dak 
re-elected for a three-year term 

> E. V. WHELCHEL has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of schcols at Moultrie, Ga. He succeeds J. L 
Yaden, who has resigned: after twenty years’ service 

> L. B. MANN, superintendent of schools of Beech 
Grove, Ind., died in a hospital on February 1. He had been 
on leave of absence since: June, 1945 

> C. J. Moserey, of Pleasant Ridge, Ky., 
his duties as superintendent of schools at 
succeeds W. C. Oakley 


the new 
veterans 


schools of 
school service on 
century of teaching, Mr. 
years 


has been 


has assumed 
Livermore. He 


> J. O. Lewis has accepted the superintendency at 
Mayfield, Ky., where he succeeds C. I. Henry 
> Dr. Joseph H. SAuNvers, who had served for 21 


years as superintendent of schools in Newport News, Va 
died at his home on February 9, after a long illness. Dr 
Saunders, who held a bachelor of arts degree from Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and a master of arts degree from 
Chicago University, had recently resigned from the state 
board of education on which he had served since 1930 
Before going to Newport as superintendent, he had served 
as principal of the John Marshall School, Norfolk, of the 
Bland High School, Churchland, and of the city Normal 
schools in Richmond 

> Supt. Eimer Lrinpant, of Neligh, Neb., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska County Superintendents 
Association 

> Supt. F. R. Powers, of 
re-elected for a two-year term 
> W. C. McMILLan has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Fort Calhoun, Neb., to succeed Keith Lemon 
® Frep HENDRICKSON has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ligonier. Ind., to succeed O. R. Bangs. He was 
formerly principal of the high school 

®> Ernest R. Britton, of Effingham, IIl., has accepted 
the superintendency at Midland, Mich., and will enter 
upon his duties on July 1 

® The board of education at Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
reorganized with Roy T. TuRNER as N. L 
Greorce as clerk-business manager; and Mrs. Fora 
PENNEY as secretary 

> Waiter Bicetow has been re-elected to his third 
term as president of the board of education of La Crosse, 
Wis. Otto ZIELKE was named vice-president 

> The board at Lancaster, Ohio, has tre 
organized with CLARENcE M. Ocns as president; Epcar 
L. CAMPBELL as vice-president; and T. L. HEWETSON @& 


Amherst, Ohio, has been 


president; 


SC hool 


clerk 

& The school board at Barnesville, Ohio, has elected 
Foster GASPER as president: Lewis Watt was elected 
vice-president; and Ross Fow er, clerk 

> Dr. S. C. Mason, a member of the school board of 
Menominee, Mich since 193 died at his heme oO 
January 10. Dr. Mason began his fifth term on the 
board in July, 1945, and had recently been named @® 


treasurer 
® The school board of Ashville, Ohio, has reorganized 
with Donato P. Courtricnt as president, and Roy 


HEDGES as vice-president 
The Ashville-Harrison Joint 
elected J I BAUM as preside nt 


as vice-president 


High S hool Board has 
and Donatp CourtTRIGHT 


Marc 
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The lifting-lid book box can be easily ad- 
justed to provide level writing surface 
smooth, flat and firm. 





Ease of getting in and out is assured by 
a seat that swivels 45° to either side. 
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American School Furniture gives heat results 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No, 12-001 


N the American Universal Lift- 
| ing-Lid Desk, illustrated above, 
American Seating Company's 
engineers have combined new, im- 
proved features of design in a way 
that contributes to better posture, 
greater hygienic comfort and effec- 
tive sight conservation. 

Erect sitting is relaxed and com- 
fortable, by reason of the self-ad- 
justing lower back rail, and seat 
scoop with no rearward elevation. 
The smooth-acting, silent swivel 


permits a 45° turn either way to a 


cushioned stop. The heavy tubu- 
lar steel frame has a fluted foot- 
rest base that minimizes wear of 
the finish. The roomy book box is 
sanitary in form and finish, and 
has no exposed wood screws or 
moving parts. 

Available at moderate prices are 
American Envoy Chairs, Desks 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs, American 
Steel Folding Chairs, Portable 
Assembly Chairs, Universal Tables, 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


Write for information. 


etmetcan Seating Company 


sRAND RAF 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER 


NOW 


For Small Centralized 
Sound Distribution 
School Systems. 


Junior 


School 
Cabinet 


— 20 switches — tolk-back, heavy duty 
dual-speed phonomotor plays all size 
records including 16”. Available with 
20, 35 and 50 watt amplifier. 20” wide, 
24” high, 1642" deep. 





“WESTERN” — builders of precision sound sys- 
tems for over 16 years—can make delivery 
by next semester of one of these new Junior 
Model Systems. Designed exclusively for school 
use by “Western” engineers, combining 2-way 
communication with radio and electric phono- 
graph features. Serves 20 classrooms. 


The ideal unit for schools with a modest budget, 
the precision-built Junior Model System is en- 
closed in all-steel grained walnut finished cabi- 
net. Set includes: all-wave, super-heterodyne 
radio, automatic volume control, office or re- 
mote microphone, monitor speaker, simplified 
controls, silent acting classroom switches, high 


fidelity amplifier, sliding front panel for easy 
servicing, can be mounted on table, desk or 
wall. 


Ask Your School Distributor 












READY For 
i] 
All sizes of MMEDIATE 


ow ny 
Sound Bens estern’s 
er, an awipment. include 


DELIVEry 
new 1946 Portable 


+ amplifi. 
in smart 


literat 
vre 
Western’’ schoo! 


SOUND & ELECTRIC 
LABORATORIES, INC 


WESTERN 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


> Dr. O. H. Bimson, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools at Lincoln, Neb., has resigned in order to 
accept a position with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. His new government post, which will permit him 
to live in Lincoln, is largely concerned with the dis- 
tribution of surplus property to the schools. His work 
has brought him national recognition at least twice. In 
the past six years he has been given leave of absence 
twice to participate in national studies. He headed a 
working staff in the department of education concerned 
with consumer information 

®> J. O. Lewis, of Fulton, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mayfield, to succeed C. I 
Henry. 

®& Dr. James H. Risiey, superintendent of schools at 
Pueblo, Colo., will retire at the close of the school year 
in June, after the completion of 25 years of service. In 
April, 1944, he was re-elected for an additional four-year 
term, with the provision that he be allowed to retire at 
the close of the school term following the end of the 
war 

Dr. Risley started teaching at the age of 17. After 
becoming superintendent at Pueblo, he was again called 
upon to teach during the summer vacation period. He 
spent eight summers teaching at Greeley: five summers 
were spent at the University of Colorado in Boulder; five 
at the State College of Agriculture; and one summer at 
the Western State College in Gunnison 

As chairman of the Colorado Education Association 
legislative committee and the interim committee on edu- 
cation, Dr. Risley worked for many years to obtain state 
help to equalize educational opportunity for the children 
of the state 

Dr. Risley served as director in the National Educa- 
tion Association, as a member of the advisory board of 
the American Association of School Administrators, as 
president of the Kentucky Education Association in 1920, 
and as president of the Colorado Association in 1930-31 

& Supt. Lowett P. Goopricu, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been re-elected to serve a second three-year term as head 
of the city schools, Elected in July, 1943, to succeed 


Milton C. Potter, he will begin his new term in July, 
1946 
> Jesste M. Parker, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction of Iowa, has announced her candidacy for 
re-election to that position 

® Harvey W. Newman has returned to his position 
as superintendent of schools at Webster, S. Dak., fol- 
lowing his release from army service 

®& Supt. C. C,. Turner, of Stratton, Neb., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

® Supt. Har_an D. Beem, of Coles County, Ill., has 
been elected president of the 
tendents’ Association 

®& JoHN Witson Grecory has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Lancaster, Ky., to succeed C. H 
Purdom. He was formerly 


schools 


Illinois County Superin- 


assistant superintendent of 


PASSING OF DR. WILLIAM G. COBURN 


Dr. William G. Coburn, who for 40 years was super 
intendent of schools at Battle Creek, Mich., passed away 
in the Sanitarium Hospital on January 22, after a long 
period of invalidism. He had suffered from the effects 
of a severe fall in August, 1945, and his condition was 
aggravated by heart attacks 

Dr. Coburn began his career as a teacher in a country 
school near Kalamazoo. After earning a coveted A.B 
degree at the University of Michigan, he became principal 
of the high school at Berndale, 
Minn., where he taught various 
classes, as well as supervised 
the whole educational program 
Later, he took a similar posi- 
tion at Vicksburg, and three 
years later became superintend- 
ent at Allegan, Mich. It was 
in 1895 that he moved from 
Allegan to Battle Creek, to 
succeed Fred W. Arbury 

The 40 years from 1895 to 
1935 that Dr 


as superintendent in 


Coburn served 
Battle 
Creek were momentous years, 


and under his guidance the 


schools attained prominence 
throughout the country rhe 
story of Dr. Coburn’s active 
years as an educator is prac 
tically the story of public 


school education in the natior 


Dr. W. G. Coburn 


for that period 
Dr. Coburn worked out the 
plans for the first manual trair 


board of education, at the yuestior fp Cot 
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Dr. Edgar Fuller 
State Commissioner of Education of 
New Hampshire 


Dr. Edgar Fuller, who has recently been appointed 
state commissioner of education for New Hampshire, was 
formerly acting chief of the aviation education division 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. He will have 
his headquarters at Concord 

Dr. Fuller became a member of the staff of the CAA 
early in 1942, when he assumed the work of promoting 
aeronautics instruction in the elementary, high schools 
and colleges of the country. He has had a full background 
of education training and experience. He received his 
doctorates in law and education at Chicago and Harvard 
Universities. He was superintendent of schools in Virden 
N. Mex., and taught educational administration at Har- 
vard University, His background of educational know! 
edge and procedure were of great value in the operation 
of the CAA preflight program in the schools of the 
country. He became a private pilot in 1945 


1902 acquired a piece of property which had been a 
knitting m'll and there the manual training experiment 
was created. The purchase price was $5,000 and the 
property included a large section of land which later 
became the school athletic field 

Other innovations followed, including an _ ungraded 
schools for boys who did not fit into the regular classes, 
open-air schools for boys and girls, and free milk for 
undernourished children. Later came school nurses, dental 
service domestic 
science laboratories, and the placing of high school athletics 
on a practical basis 


special classes for crippled children 


Dr Coburn was a national figure in education during 
World War I, when he was chosen by the War Depart- 
ment to organize and take charge of government schools 
on the industrial reservations east of the 
River. He established schools at Muscle 
W. Va., Prairieville, Md 
places 

A testimonial dinner for Dr. Coburn, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce, was tendered him on June 1! 
1935, with President Ezra Clark presiding. He was 
presented with two testimonial volumes at that time 
one containing the speeches and tributes at the dinner 
program and numerous letters written by civic and edu 


cational leaders, and a second containing tributes pre 


Mississippi 
Shoals, Nitro 
Nashville Tenn and other 


pared by the principals, supervisors, administrative office 


employees, and others 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

> WitiiaM A. BLeEssep, president of the board of edu 
cation of Port Huron, Mich., for the past four years 
died at his home on January 4, after a long illness 
Elected to the board in June, 1939, he was made pres 
dent of that body in July, 1942. As a member of the 
board, his energies were constantly directed to the 
provement of the school facilities for the youth of the 
community 

&N. L. Georce has returned to his 
of the school board at Oklahoma City, Okla. He recent) 


position ol lerk 


received his doctorate from Columbia University 

® Epwarp FE. Watson has been appointed acting sect 

tary of the board f educatior at «Ur ersity City, M 

to succeed Fred W. Offerjost 

® The school board of New Bedford, Ma has elected 

THomas ( MORIARTY as ce-president for the ne™ 

year. W. Epwarp Metcatr and James H. Ticne are the 
embe 
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MESSAGES 


We Can’t Back Into The Future 


By Evizasetn Irevanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


OQ” NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the 
world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the sky ways. We 


have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, promi- 
nence, power and respect, the level of general education must be 
raised. No longer can we back into the future while looking at the 


past. The future must be faced head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and 
the basic principles of the American way of life. 

The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific matters, 
and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing such infor- 
mation than through the Reader’s Digest, which contains present-day 


articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it sup- 
plies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they 
must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting briefs of 


current affairs and happenings as it ofters from month to month. 


I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals in 


the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles 


which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Readers Digest 
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BEGIN WITH THE FOUNDATION... 












BINDERS 


Colonial Board Co. Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. Monroe, Mich. 


BOOKS BOUND 


and make sure that the textbooks you purchase are bound in Binders Board. 


Binders Board is strong, sturdy, dense and durable. With Binders Board as the foundation of 
their bindings, textbooks will stand the strain of long, hard usage and careless or abusive handling, 


It will pay you to include the following clause in all your book orders: 


“Books to be bound in Binders Board made according to 


U. S. Commercial Standard, CS50-34.” 


BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


The Davey Company.Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills..... Millburn, N. J. 


Shryock Brothers . . Downingtown, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 Madison Avenue... New York, N. Y. 


IN BINDERS BOARD ARE 


BOUND TO LAST 

















NEW BOOKS 
Reading Readiness in the St. Lovis Public Schools 

A special study by William Kottmeyer. St. Louis Public 
School Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 

A disturbing study of the problem of starting children 
in their school experience. The summary of tests indicates 
that a considerable percentage of children have physical 
and mental handicaps which hitherto haven’t been rec 
ognized and adjusted for. 


Essentials of American Business Law 

By R. Robert Rosenberg, Cloth, 374 pp. Price, $1.40 
The Gregg Publishing Co., New York 16, N. Y 

This one-semester course for high school classes is fully 
representative of present-day questions in law; it includes 
very complete problems for study and illustrative examples 
from actual cases. In the hands of a competent teacher 
who will point out the occasional differences between the 
moral law and the civil law the book should prove to be 
eminently successful 


You Can Read Better 

By Ellen Wales Walpole. Cloth, 288 pp., illus. $1.32 
Silver Burdett Co., New York 3, N. Y. 

This is not a reader, but a study on the junior high 
school level, of the principles of accurate and fluent silent 
and oral reading with exercises to test comprehension and 
many lessons in the phonetic phase of the English lan- 
guage 


Safety Handbook for School Shops 

Compiled by Harvey Wheaton, Daniel Connor, and 
Edgar Royce. Paper, 20 pp. Published by the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Education at Concord. 

A useful safety handbook, intended to teach safety as 
a part of the shop course. It contains information on 
general safety conditions in the physical plant, safety 
practices in shops, suggestions for specific shops, and ma- 
chines, and tools, and provides for uniform reporting of 
accidents 


The Principal in the Modern Elementary School 

By Robert Hill Lane. Cloth, 313 pp. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston 

Busy school principals frequently characterize educa- 
tional books as being too theoretical, and too far removed 
from the practical job of administering a school. Lane’s' 


1Other books in the author’s series: The Progressive 
Elementary School, 1938; and The Teacher in the Modern 
Elementary School, 1941 


third and last volume on the modern elementary school 
can scarcely be so criticized, The approach is primarily 
functional. Definite information and suggestions on most 
of a principal’s responsibilities may be found in this 
small volume. The topics discussed include the manage- 
ment of people; the management of things; the planning 
of buildings; the study of child growth; curriculum plan 
ning; the appraisal of instruction; and the improvement of 
the principal as a citizen. 

The author’s underlying educational philosophy is “that 
the major aim of the school is to secure the continuous 
growth of children through the provision of desirable ex- 
periences in a controlled environment” (p. 147). The 
ultimate end of “growth” is not entirely clear, but is 
suggested in a pattern for civilized adults, outlined for 
principals (pp. 287-288). The author shows reactionary 
tendencies at times, For example, he questions complete 
substitution of integrated activities for subjects as such; 
and he recommends some measures which can be called 
discipline (p. 174) 

City elementary school principals can get from this 
book a deepened concept of their responsibilities, many 
helpful suggestions, and stimulation for comprehensive 
educational leadership. For research findings and a broad 
picture of elementary school administration in the United 
States they will have to look elsewhere. The richness of 
administrative experience, the depth of human insight, 
and the professional zeal which the author reflects com- 
pensate somewhat for the lack of scientific and phil- 
osophical precision, Most principals can refer to this 
book with profit when planning means of performing their 
various functions 

The selected references listed are an excellent beginning 
for further study John P. Treacy 


Type With One Hand 


By Nina K. Richardson. Paper, 28 pp. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For many years students in schools have not been taught 
to type with either the right or the left hand. This 
procedure was necessary hecause of a total lack of 
organized teaching materials, established procedure, or 
even a reliable source of information 

This course has been designed to meet an immediate 
need for outlined materials and established procedures 
The content has been arranged for ease in making the 
reaches, simplicity of teaching, and effectiveness in re- 
sults. One-handed typing serves an immediate need be- 


cause of the number of amputees and paralytics who are 
interested in typing skill for personal or professional use 


Stories From the South 

Compiled by Marion Belden Cook. Cloth, 287 pp 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 3, N. Y. 

This latest addition to the Silver ‘“‘Children of the 
U. S. A.” series, includes word pictures of the happy lives 
the work, and the customs of children and their elders 

in the southern states and the islands of the Carribean 
These informational stories are especially interesting to 
social science classes in the middle and upper grades 


Teaching With Films 

By George H, Fern & Eldon B Robbins. Cloth, 160 
pp., illus., $1.75. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis 

Teachers and school administrators will welcome this 
simple presentation of what they want to know about 
films (slide films, silent films, sound films, and even 
homemade glass slides), and the operation of projectors 
(kinds of film, repairs to film, setting up and adjusting the 
apparatus, seating the audience, etc.). 

No claim is made that the film can ever supplant the 
teacher or become a substitute for study and practice by 
the learner; the use of the film is urged for its proved 
value as an aid to teaching and learning. There is no 
attempt at an exhaustive treatment of any one phase of 
teaching with films, but this small textbook supplies a 
vast amount of educational and practical information on 
a timely subject for the busy, wide-awake teacher and 
principal. Special application of film problems is made 
to industrial arts and vocational education, but the 
principles and technique are just the same for use in 
teaching academic subjects. 


Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education 

$y Hon. John W. Studebaker. Paper, 76 pp., 15 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report which is section II of the Federal Security 
Agency, sets forth a plan of organization to improve the 
services of the Office of American Education. The plan 
calls for an expansion of staff and an improvement of 
organization within the Office of Education to accomplish 
more efficiegtly the purpose for which the Office was 
established. During the postwar period, the Office will 
endeavor to more efficiently serve the schools, school sys 
tems, and colleges of the country and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country 
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INDISPENSABLE 
to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and Librarian! 
THE 1946 





ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Fingertips 


N EVER has the need for reliable, authoritative 
information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 
essential reference material which you can use 
profitably in your daily work, information you 
need in the monumental task of making facts 
available to millions. 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 


jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 


formation that 17,000 pages of the Encyclopedia 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, have 
been revised during the past five years. Hundreds 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations have 
been added. Editors and contributors have worked 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, classi- 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped the 
world and changed the course of human history. 


Be well-informed! W rite today for free literature. 


Fee ee2 282828082888 828846 28 See ee = 


eceoeoeeeeeeee ese eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


I 

; THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
1 (EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) 

I 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

I 

1 Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
i 36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
i the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 

I POUND 60520006 s b0dds.ee etens sh hada 
REEED 6.6 oc cevicdecnaees Ribs 5 bn Ode eke ee 
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THE PORES,AND. 
FLOORS 


SE 


SAVE 


PYRA-SEAL 


To protect floors only from surface wear is NOT 
sufficient protection. Floors, in order to give the 
full wear built into them, should also be protected 


underneath the surface. 


PYRA-SEAL is the ONE floor seal that provides 
BOTH of these protective qualities. On the floor 
surface, PYRA-SEAL gives a hard, lustrous, beau- 
tiful finish that withstands hard foot traffic. Under- 
neath, PYRA-SEAL seals the pores in the floors. 
It fuses with the wood, becoming a part of the 
floor itself, keeping out water seepage and other 
floor destroying agents. Sealing the pores saves 


your floors. . 


. protects your floor in- 


vestment. Investigate. Write for cata- 


log TODAY. 


Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 

National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 


VESTAL mc 7 





Board News 





Schoo! 


®& The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has adopted resolutions governing the 
placement of certificated employees, welfare 
workers, and workers in recreation and adult 
education other than classified employees. The 
rules which became effective January 1, 1946, 
call for the placement of employees in the new 
classifications into the new schedule, at an equal 
or off-step to the nearest advanced step without 
change of existing increment dates where an in- 
crement date has occurred during the past year. 
Where no increment date has occurred during the 
past year, placement will be at the nearest ad- 
vanced step of the new schedule, establishing 
January 1 as a new increment date. The salaries 
paid are equivalent to those of regular teachers, 


principals, and vice-principals of the same train- 
ing and experience. 

® Ware Shoals, S. C. The board of trustees 
has voted to join the state retirement system, so 
that all teachers may become eligible for a pen- 
sion at retirement, for supplementary salary, as 
well as state aid salary. 

® Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
voted to increase the salary of the director of 
recreation $10 per week, and to employ him on a 
full-time basis for a period of not to exceed 
ten weeks. 

& Clinton, Iowa. A school of instruction . for 
members of boards of education in Clinton 
County has been established. Presidents and 
secretaries have been urged to attend but all 
board members are invited. Among the topics 
taken up were Iowa school laws, standards for 
rural schools, and making the annual tax levy. 
® Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
to employ a consultant, at a cost of $50 a day, 
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to assist in making long-range plans for an ex. 
pansion of the school system. 

& Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
established a policy that extensions of military 
leaves will be granted up to and including one 
year. Salary and seniority promotions, granted 
annually to personnel on military leave, will not 
be extended for professional study. 

®& Williamsburg, Mass. Supt. L. A. Merritt, 
in his annual report to the school board, has 
proposed an expansion of the high school pro- 
gram of studies to include electricity and other 
trades subjects which may be studied at schools 
in adjacent communities. 

® North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
voted to make all meetings of the board execy- 
tive sessions. Under the rule, newspaper repre- 
sentatives will be excluded from meetings of the 
board. 

& St. Louis, Mo. Most of the city’s 137 schools 
were closed beginning February 4, due to a 
strike of 392 custodians and matrons in a wage 
dispute with the board of education. Fully 70,000 
students were unable to attend classes because of 
a lack of heat in the buildings. All adult-educa- 
tion classes were compelled to disband and 10.. 
000 students were without classroom space. 

® Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
decided to retain a sufficient number of per diem 
teachers so that every war veteran now on nili- 
tary leave who returns to the city will receive 
his position. The plan carries out the original 
established policy of the board with respect to 
employment for those on military leave. 

® Glenview, Ill. The school board has received 
a report on the recent survey of the schools, con- 
ducted by Dr. Eugene Lawler, of Northwestern 
University. The report contained recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the schools, in- 
cluding centralization, purchase of sites, financing 
of needed improvements, and planning of build 
ings to care for pupils already enrolled and for 
the prospective increase through new building for 
two years. 

® Henderson, Ky. The school board has ap- 
proved a proposal of the Henderson County 
Board of Health, calling for annual X-ray chest 
examinations for teachers, bus drivers, and other 
school employees. The examinations may be 
made by a doctor chosen by the _ individual 
teacher or may be conducted at the health 
center. 

®& Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has 
co-operated with the city in the operation of a 
city recreational program, under the direction of 
James Masik. The recreational activities will 
supplement the school instruction and will take 
care of all out-of-school people, including vet 
erans and adults in an all-round program. 

®& Flint, Mich. The public schools have re 
opened after a week’s vacation enforced by a 
walkout of CIO maintenance workers. The strike 
forced a shutdown of 44 schools and closed the 
‘classrooms to 27,000 children. The board and 
the workers agreed to a one-week truce to con- 
sider a proposal that the board grant a 10-cent 
hourly increase; the workers in turn would put 
aside additional demands, including a_ closed 
union shop contract 

® Savannah, Ga. The Chatham County board 
of education has received a grant of $50,000 from 
the Donner Foundation, Inc., for an accelerated 
program in the high school. The program will 
permit a group of students to complete the final 
grade of the juniot high school and the three 
years of work of the senior high school in three 
instead of four years. 

Included in the grant is a sum of $20,000 to 
provide quarters for the classes by the erection 
of a three-room addition to the high school 
building. The remainder of the fund will be 
paid in annual installments of $6,000 each year 
for five years, to provide three additional in- 
structors necessary to carry on the program. 
® Ware Shoals, S. C. The public school building, 
housing 1050 high and grammar school children, 
has been equipped with fire prevention sprinkler 
system and fluorescent lights. 
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With over Ten Million text- 
books on order --not yet filled-- 


With continued scarcity of paper 
the production of textbooks undoubtedly will 
be retarded. 


This means 
“stretching” the service of books now in use. 


Holden Book Covers 


add one to three years service by receiving the 
wear, soiling and handling instead of the books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 





After the Meeting 


THEN AND NOW 

Recently we were looking at a verse written 
long ago about the little red schoolhouse. Part of 
it goes like this: 

That men should teach the winter school 

Became the universal rule; 

Much brawn the teacher must possess, 

Though he might have of knowledge less, 

The switch was large and toughened through 

And freely plied whenever due. 

One thing promoted discipline, 

And held the roguish nature in, 

It was the never failing rule: 

Two strokes at home, for one at school. 
However, that isn’t,the way it is now: 

But now if you should hit dear Willie, 

His Pa or Ma would knock you silly. 

In fact, you shouldn’t speak up gruffly, 

For fear of being treated roughly. 

The use of switch despite youth’s pleadings 

Will only lead to court proceedings, 

So in your daily task be gentle, 

Let all your “socks” be merely mental. 

Conn. School Administrator 


G.I. Joe Considers Education 

“Am I going back to school?” said a discharged 
soldier, repeating my question. “Are you kiddin’ ?” 
_ “With St. Patrick’s church advertising for a 
Janitor at $1,500 a year? With men digging sewer 
ditches at $1 an hour? With bartenders getting 
$50 a week ? 

“With the fellow who sweeps out getting more 
money than the teachers? With the man who 
empties the wastebaskets better paid than the 
desk ‘man? With restaurants and beauty parlors 
grossing $12,000 and $15,000 a year? 

“With plumbers and plumbers’ helpers and car 
penters and bricklayers and garage mechanics 











and welders making more money than lawyers 
and physicians and dentists and teachers and 
those in the so-called learned professions? 

“The answer is, ‘Heck, no!’ It’s time somebody 
quit school and went to work!” 

Maybe the boy will be sorry when he’s 50. 
But you must admit he has an argument.- 
Monroe County Democrat, Sparta, Wis. 


Heard at A.A.S.A. Convention 
“Do you think the superintendent put enough 
fire in his speech?” 
“My opinion is that he didn’t put enough of 
his speech in the fire.” 


A Help 


Among the surplus materials the government 
is offering for sale are listed 26,827,157 tins of 
salted nuts. Just about enough to sustain our 
high school population through one double fea- 
ture. Chilton, Wis., Times-Journal. 


Silly Answer Department 
“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “why does 
Missouri stand at the head in mule-raising in 
the United States?” 
“Because the other end is too dangerous, I 
guess.” — Wall St. Journal. 


Makes Sense 
Bobby: “Aren’t you 
Daddy ?” 
Father: “You don’t want to be late to school, 
do you?” 
Bobby (thoughtfully): “No, but I’d much 
rather be late than absent.”— The Quill. 


That's a Question 


driving kinda fast, 


Memory training by association became a 
fad in a certain school. “For instance,” the 
English teacher was explaining, “if you want 
to remember the name of a poet, Bobbie Burns, 
you might conjure up in your eye a picture of 
a London policeman in flames. You see, ‘Bobbie 
Burns.’ ” 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


“T see,” said one of the pupils, “but how is 
one to be sure that it doesn’t represent ‘Robert 
Browning’ ?” 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 

March 13-16. California Association of Public School 
Business Officials at San Diego, Calif. T. L. McCuen, 
Kern Co. High School, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary 
Headquarters, U. S. Grant Hotel. 

March 27-30. Annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 5-6. Western Ohio Superintendents & Principals 
Round Table at Dayton, Ohio. A. E. Gower, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, secretary. Headquarters, ¥Y.M.C.A. 

April 9-13. American Association for Health & Physical 
Education & Recreation at St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Ben W 
Miller, 1201 — 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
secretary. Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson. 

April 8-10. Association for Childhood Education at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Mary E. Leeper, 1201 — 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., executive secretary. Head 
quarters, Gibson Hotel. 

April 11-13. Michigan Industrial Education Association 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Arthur L. Reagh, 143 Bostwick 
Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., executive secretary. 
Headquarters, Pantlind Hotel. 

April 17. Missouri Association of School Boards at 
Jefferson City, Mo. Mrs. E. M. Flippen, State Dept. of 
Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 

April 20. Massachusetts Teachers Federation at Boston, 
Mass. Hugh Nixon, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
secretary. Headquarters, Statler Hotel. 

April 22-25. American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars at Atlanta, Ga. R. F. Thomason, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 

April 26-27. Wisconsin Association of School Adminis- 
trators at Milwaukee, Wis. W. F. Waterpool, Marinette, 
Wis., secretary. Headquarters, Hotel Pfister. 

May 2-4. Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
at Sheboygan, Wis. Mrs. Otto L. Falk, 2406 No. 117th 
St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis., secretary. 

May 3-4. Pennsylvania Industrial Arts State Con- 
ference at Millersville, Pa. Burl N. Osburn, State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa., director in charge. Headquarters, 
State Teachers College. 

May 20-22. National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
at Denver, Colo. Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 600 South Michi- 
gan Ave 


, Chicago 5, Ill., president. 
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Nationwide Assistance to Administrators 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement over- 
looks the excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 
For over 100 years they have supplied schools with good teachers. 


A SSISTANCE is gladly given to teachers returning from service. 
Our membership of sixty agencies extends from coast to coast. All 
our offices are open the entire year to help teachers and administra- 


tors. 


TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide 
capable youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers — 
this is a patriotic duty to the children of America. 


A LL our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics, which sets 
forth high standards. Although in competition with one another, all 
cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 


COLORADO 


Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 
Denver 
Western Teachers Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford 3 


ILLINOIS 


Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago 4 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Chicago 4 

Fisk Teachers Agency & Am. Col. 
Bureau, Chicago 4 ! 

Hughes Teachers Agency, Chicago 4 

INliana Teachers Agency, Champaign 

Teachers Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1 


1OWA 
Central Teachers Agency, Cedar Rapids 
Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton — 
— Teachers Agency, Sioux City 


McGoons Teachers Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers Agency, 
Des Moines 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers Agency, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency, 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers Agency of Boston, 
Boston 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers Agency, Detroit 26 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


EE Joe Wilson 


Detroit, Mich. 


Vice-President............ L. R. Smith 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WAR SURPLUS 


ashington News 





MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educationa! Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Teachers Service Bureau, Mankato 
Western Teachers Exchange, 
Minneapolis 
MISSOURI! 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Kansas City 
Specialists Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3 
Wood Teachers Agency, Kansas City 


MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers Agency, 


Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers Agency, 
New York 
The Associated Teachers Agency 
New York 18 
Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency 
Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
New York 10 
Co-Operative Teachers Agency, 
Buffalo 
Educational Placements, New York 18 
Interstate Teachers Agency, 
Rochester 4 
Kellogg Teachers Agency, New York 3 
Pratt Teachers Agency, New York 11 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 
New York 1 





The War Department has available a million 
textbooks, purchased for army schools overseas. 
The books are on the college level but have only 
been declared surplus in part, and have not yet 
been placed on sale. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers Agency, Fargo 


OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers Agency, 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 
Cleveland 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Association, 


Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
Central Teachers Agency, Harrisburg 
Great American Teachers Agency, 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA _ 
ay Teachers Exchange, Sioux 
Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Co'lege & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 
Southern Teachers Agency, 
Chattanooga 8 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers Agency 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
Spokane 
Westmore Teachers Agency, Spokane & 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
Adams Teachers Agency 
WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 3 


Secy-Treas....Hoyt S. Armstrong 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chr. Pub. Com......... H. L. Forbes 


Columbia, S. C. 











Under an executive order, issued by President 
Truman on February 1, the Surplus Property 
Administration and other agencies engaged in 
handling the surplus war assets have been merged 
into a War Assets Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
work will be directed by Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, 
formerly quartermaster general, and will take 
effect March 25. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND BOOKS 


The War Assets Corporation has in its regional 
offices a supply of drawing boards, tracing cloth, 
tracing paper, scales, and dividers which are 
available for school use 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


As of January 24, the United States Office 
of Education issued a list of 27 field represent- 
atives to handle requests for surplus war prop- 
erty utilization. At the same time, the Office 
reported that state school officers, or other rep- 
resentatives of state governments, in 38 states 
were available for receiving requests from local 
school boards. 

In the following states the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, or state 
commissioner of education in the state capital 
is handling requests: Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
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necticut, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min. 
nesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

In the following states other branches of the 
state government handle requests: 

Colorado, Denver — H. Rodney Anderson, state 
purchasing agent, State Capitol 

Georgia, Altanta— J. W. Sikes, director, Dj- 
vision of surplus property, State Office Building 

Indiana, Indianapolis—H. G. McComb, ex- 
ecutive officer, Indiana Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, State House 

Kansas, Topeka — C. V. Kincaid, state business 
manager, State House 

Mississippi, Jackson—W. D. Hilton, direc. 
tor of Office of Surplus Property 

North Carolina, Raleigh — W. Z. Betts, direc- 
tor of Division of Purchase and Contract 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City — Joe R. Holmes, 
surplus property agent, State Capitol 

South Dakota, Pierre—A. B. Blake, secre 
tary of finance 

Texas, Austin— Weaver H. Baker, chairman, 
Texas Agency for Surplus Property, State Board 
of Control 

West Virginia, Charleston— Carl Riggs, ex- 
ecutive officer, West Virginia Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property, State Capitol Building 

Local school authorities may learn more con- 
cerning the policies of the Federal Security 
Agency concerning surplus property by address- 
ing H. F. Alves, director of the Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Major General Fleming, Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, in a number of public statements 
made recently, estimates that the public construc- 
tion in 1946 will require $1,900,000. The terrific 
rise in cost will seriously hamper the construc- 
tion of public school buildings, because boards of 
education will not be able to adjust their budgets 
or their bond issues to the new high levels which 
the present confused situation is causing. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ANNOUNCED 


A committee to act as an advisory group to 
the United States Office of Education and to help 
reflect the thinking of laymen on educational 
problems of national significance has _ been 
announced. 

The committee, to be known as the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education, is to represent 
nine areas of national life: agriculture, business, 
homemaking, labor, manufacturing, the Negro, 
the professions, religious groups, and veteran 
groups. 

The first meeting of the committee is to take 
place during the month of March 


PRESIDENT URGES FEDERAL AID 


In his annual message to Congress, on January 
21, President Truman urged such federal finan- 
cial aid to the states as may be necessary to more 
readily assure equal opportunities for a good edu- 
cation. In discussing aid to needed school build- 
ing construction, he wrote: 

“As a part of our total public works program, 
consideration should be given to the need for 
providing adequate buildings for schools and 
other educational institutions. In view of current 
arrears in the construction of educational facili- 
ties, I believe that legislation to authorize grants 
for educational facilities, to be matched by sim- 
ilar expenditures by state and local authorities, 
should receive the favorable consideration of the 
Congress. 

“The Federal Government has not sought, and 
will not seek, to dominate education in the states. 
It should continue its historic role of leadership 
and advice and, for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity, it should extend further 
financial support to the cause of education in 
areas where this is desirable.” 
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I. ACQUIRING or selecting classroom 
films, the thoughtful educator asks 
these questions. For — despite the ad 
vantages of films as a teaching tool - 

the right film must be used to obtain 
the full advantage of this medium. 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film,” it was made solely to 
assist teachers in imparting to students 
skills and facts as well as developing 
attitudes professionally regarded as an 


integral part of the school curriculum: 


*Formerly Erpi 





SCHOOL 


If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, it is authentic and 
teacher-tested. It is professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
It instructs—it helps accomplish specific 
teaching objectives with a minimum of 
effort. 

Che wise educator also asks: “What 
is its cost?” Even schools with small 


budgets can build a classroom film 
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library — now — under our new Lease- 
to-OWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program. 
Costs are as low as film rentals — 
frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about 
these plans which make it possible — 
at low cost — to offer your students this 
great learning advantage. For complete 
information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 10-C, 20 


N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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) Washington News 


FOREIGN STUDY THROUGH SURPLUSES 


A bill has been introduced in the U. S. Senate, 
by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, permitting the 
Department of State to obtain title to wartime 
surpluses now located in foreign countries. These 
surpluses cannot be sold for cash and it is not 
likely that the United States will receive goods 
in exchange. It is proposed that the State De- Lif WEBER COSTELLO 
partment receive credit for these surplus goods 
and use the credit to send United States students 
to foreign countries for study, and to finance 
foreign students coming to this country. In 
former years the United States used its share 
of indemnity from the Boxer Rebellion in China 
to finance study by Chinese students in this 
country. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION REORGANIZED 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has announced the reorganization 
of the Office of Education to bring it into line 
with the new demands being made upon it. 
Eight general divisions have been established, 
including one whose task it is to follow de- 
velopments in international education, especially 
the proceedings of the United Nations Educa- 
tional Organization. 

Dr. Harold R. Benjamin, who is in charge of 
this division, was formerly dean of the College 
of Education, University of Maryland, and is 
conversant with eight languages. 

Other new appointees are: Kenneth O. Warner, 
director, Division of Special Services; Galen 
Jones, director, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Richard H. Logsdon, chief librarian, 
Office of Education Library. 

Other officials with the office prior to the re- 
organization have received new assignments: 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education; Dr. J. B. Wright, 
director, Division of Vocational Education; Fred 
J. Kelly, director, Division of Higher Education; 
and Rall I. Grigsby, director, Division of Aux- 
iliary Services and acting director of the Division 
of School Administration. 

A temporary division has been established, 
to be in charge of surplus property utilization 
This is headed by Henry F. Alves as director 
NLIMITED possibilities are offered home Other assignments recently made include Maris 
economics, art or any alert teachers—with M. Proffitt, acting assistant director, division 
of secondary education; Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
assistant director, division of central services; 
Franklin Dunham, to supervise educational uses 
in bright, gay colors that wash or dry clean. of radio; Carl A. Jessen, to supervise secondary 
school organization and supervision within the 
division of secondary education; Francis G 
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Prang Textile Colors. Anything made of cloth 


can be quickly and inexpensively decorated 


Decorated articles such as clothing, linens, 


personal and household accessories, bring wide- Cornell, chief of research and statistical service, 

spread and favorable recognition to the schools division of central services, and Ray L. Hamon, 

who produce them. They are readily saleable chief of school housing section, division of school 
administration. 


too—schools earn substantial sums with Prang 
A SAVINGS PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 
The United States Treasury Department, in 
consultation with the Office of Education, has 
prepared materials on school savings for use in 
teaching thrift in elementary and high schools. 
During 1946, the plan provides instructional ma 


Textile Color Craft, and your teachers will be 
amazed at the immediate interest and enthu- 
siasm of their students. 


Complete Prang 


Textile Color Kit’ No. terials intended to carry over into peacetime 
1907, everything conditions the wartime motivation for learning 
needed for making the budgeting and use of income and the devel 
a great variety of opment of habits of economy and thrift. Copies 
unbelievably at- of the materials are available from the Education 


tractive articles. 
Only $3.50 at your 
distributor's. 


Director, U. S. Savings Bond Division, The 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FUND VOTED 

On February 21 the House of Representatives 
voted to make the federal aid school lunch pro 
gram permanent, but specified that Negro and 
white children shall benefit alike from the $50,- 
000,000 annual federal subsidy. 
may be applied. Also new The House bill was stripped of a proviso to WEBER COSTELLO co. 
sheet of designs—both for authorize the United States Office of Education 
25. Folder FREE. Dept. AJ-13 to spend $15,000,000 additionally per year to Menvtecturers 


+ supervise the lunch program,, and to help plan Chicago Heights, Illinois 
| eye leet) children’s diets. 


The bill provides for dollar-for-dollar state 
ALLA participation, with accelerated state payments 
up to 80 per cent of the lunch costs by 1950 





Send for this booklet 


“DO IT YOURSELF’’—in full 
color. Filled with countless 
ideas and shows how easily 
these permanent colors 
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For School Authorities and 
Science Instructors 


TO HELP YOU SELECT 
THE MOST CONVEN- 
tENT, SERVICEABLE AND 

ECONOMICAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


94 big pages—9” x11”—hundreds of illustrations—page 
after page of scale floor plans showing convenient and 
high-efficiency laboratory layouts for High Schools and 
Junior Colleges. In this Free Book, we bring you many 
practical ideas as the result of extended research by Dr. 
Clarence W. Greene, head of Kewaunee’s Educational 
Research Department, with the cooperation of America’s 
leading educators. 


Write today for your FREE copy. 







Address: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


a WL... 
WIT TILY Uy. Ce. 





LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 











planning 


TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 
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Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 





Heavy 
Bakelite Top 






Very Low Evaporation 


- LOW COST - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE - 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems. 


Sauires INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 
Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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Parents, as well as professional educators, 
appreciate the benefits of properly de- 


signed seating equipment. They know 
that for strong bodies, their children must 
develop correct posture early in life. Since 


a child spends much of his day in school, 
the schoolroom seat and desk becomes 
an important factor. That is why, once 


they know the facts, parents approve the 
use of Arlington Seats, Desks and Tables. 
The Arlington Seating Company has 
been engaged in the designing and 
manufacture of superior schoolroom 
seating equipment for nearly half a 
century. The rich backlog of expe- 
rience it has gained assures correct 
design in all Arlington built equip- 
ment. Today Arlington is standard 
equipment in many of America’s 
best equipped schools. 

Where the best is demanded, you 
will always find Arlington Seating 
Equipment. Remember the name— 
Arlington. Remember the reason 


—school equipment that’s a 
sounder investment. 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Now Off the Press! 


A program for improving the physical development and fitness of the generation now in school 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By CURTIS and CURTIS 


A PRACTICAL CLASSROOM GUIDEBOOK FOR 
EVERY TEACHER IN GRADES I TO VIII INCLUSIVE. 


Conforming to the present approved aims 
and objectives of physical education in to- 
day's curriculum, this practical classroom 
guidebook for teachers provides a com- 
plete, up-to-date and properly graded pro- 
gram of physical education for each grade 


in the elementary school. It explains, illu- 


strates, and describes just ‘what to teach” 
and “how to teach it.” It is a program for 
improving the physical development and 
fitness of the generation now in school, 
which any teacher, regardless of training 
or experience, can put into immediate use. 


$2.75 


Write for an examination copy for thirty days’ study 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, :03 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





ADULT EDUCATION 

(Concluded from page 23) 
women. There are many adults who would 
attend classes in the daytime and who are 
barred from full participation in the op- 
portunities offered by adult education 
when there is only an evening schedule. 
This will be remedied when more room is 
made available to hold classes during the 
daylight hours and when adult centers will 
provide nurseries for the children of 
mothers who desire to attend adult classes. 

Thus the aims of adult education will 
expand to “provide the means through 
which finer types of human beings will 
emerge, the kind of men and women who 
are experiencing what it really means to 
live, and who will not tolerate social situa- 
tions that prevent their fellow beings 
from doing likewise.’ 

In the future adult education will see to 
it that the ordinary environment of life is 
as educative for the adult as the nursery 
school is for the two-year-old. As the late 
John H. Finley stated once, “I look for- 
ward to the day when we will have a sys- 
tem of adult education that will reach 
every man and woman, just as we are now 
making an effort to reach every child.” 

Dr. Finley’s dream will come true be- 
fore many years have passed, for educa- 
tional leaders throughout the country are 
recognizing that adult education must be 


THewitt and Mather, 
Democracy, p. 19. 


Adult Education 


Dynamic for 


one of the major functions of the schools 
in the future. 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE 
PRINCIPAL 


(Concluded from page 27) 

signed to it at least one weekly period of 
an hour per week for library work. This 
period is used under the supervision of the 
librarian for readings assigned by teachers, 
instruction by the librarian in how to find 
books and materials, and occasionally for 
free reading of books and magazines. 

The ninth-grade pupils come to the li- 
brary from study halls or are sent in from 
classes. These pupils call for much of the 
librarian’s time. 

If the librarian is to effectively perform 
these duties and have time to know the 
books and materials in the library, to get 
acquainted with pupils in order that she 
may better know what new books to select, 
to consult with subject teachers, she should 
have a full-time trained assistant to at- 
tend to the routine library work — such 
as making out catalog cards, arranging 
bookshelves, keeping records, and keeping 
the library in order. Also she should have 
one free period per day to use as she sees 
fit. I know of one large high school whose 
librarian comes on duty at 8:45 and re- 
mains till 4:30 or later. She has no regular 
assistant, and just thirty minutes for lunch 
with ground duty attached. Why ride a 
good horse to death? : 

These few, brief reminders have been 


given with the hope that principals will 
again check themselves on attitudes toward 
and assistance to the different departments 
of the schools and to the library in partic- 
ular. As the principal, so the school. As 
the principal, so the library. How blessed 
are the pupils of a school which has a well- 
equipped library — a trained, sympathetic 
librarian -— and a principal who realizes 
the true importance of library work, and 
does his utmost to make it available to 
everyone in his school. 
SCHOOL BUS FLEET 
(Concluded from page 44) 

on a per-pupil per-mile cost. The formula 
$135 $20 per seat +- $20 per daily mile 
gives more accurate results when applied to a 
group of buses or to buses ranging above 21- 
passenger capacity size, and for the smaller 
size buses may produce too large a result and 
for the very large buses may produce too small 
a result, when computed on individual buses. 
However, for a bus fleet composed of buses of 
various sizes or middle-size buses, the formula 
apparently produces, as is seen by the average 
for 58 buses, a suitable result of value for 
quickly predicting the possible cost of operation. 

Time spent in laying out routes, planning 
the bus fleet so as to adequately service the 
district, determining probable cost of opera- 
tion, and arranging payments, will save many 
uncertainties in operating procedures. The 
school district which plans its program ahead 
and carefully analyzes its costs, will save many 
worries in transportation operations. 
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Ink Stains, 
Scars 
vanish fast when 





sands down desks 


@ Light, compact, powerful, 
easy for any handy man to use. 
Removes blackboard glare, too. 
Ideal for manual training 
shops. Ask your distributor 
for a demonstration. 


SKILSAW, INC. KO 
5033-43 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. f 


Factory Branches \ 
in All Principal Cities 


igs 


Another Portable Electric SxitToo.! 





HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBIT 
H. E. Pinkstaff' 


Since the high school courses in home 
economics, industrial arts, and art are not 
part of the compulsory education program 
of the Anna, IIll., city school system, an 
effort is made to acquaint patrons with the 
value of having pupils enroll in these classes. 
Thus, it has become customary during the 
month of April for these departments to 
display articles which have been completed 
by the students. Before 1945, the yearly 
exhibit materials were piled in “country fair” 
style, on long benches, and much of the 
beauty and significance of the work was lost. 
The more the writer thought of this exhibit, 
the more he was convinced that the school 
staff was failing in doing the best job possible 
of selling the schools to the parents and p# 
trons who really own them. It decided to 
modernize the exhibit. 

Letters of inquiry concerning exhibits were 
sent to schools in communities surrounding 
Anna, and very helpful replies came from 
home-economics teachers who passed on the 
ideas used successfully in their schools. Miss 
Gladys Babcock and members of the home- 
economics methods class at the Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, were 
especially helpful. 


The Exhibit Organization 


Each student in the home-economics classes 
Served on an exhibit committee. These commit- 
tees included foods, reception, pages, serving, 





Superintendent of Schools, Anna, III, 


SKILSANDER 
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assignments, tests, 


requirement, 


Illustrated is 
Tru-Copy Roll-Film 
cator. It is incomparable 
for speed, simplicity and 
low operating cost, repro- 
dufcing all manner of work 
in from one to five colors 
and in perfect register. 
Complete with 15-foot film 
and equipment, $22.75. 


See the 
N.E.A. Convention, 


and the 


12-14, 
Chicago, February 19-22. Also the year 


’round permanent exhibit at the address 
below. 
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“/ra- Copy 
DUPLICATORS 


Styles and Sizes to 
Meet all School Needs 


$1.15 to $22.75 


Tru-Copy duplicators are the most eco- 
nomical method of reproducing copies of 
examinations, 
forms, bulletins, etc. We can again supply 
a type and a size to meet any school 


No. 2200 
Dupli- 


Visit Us at the New York and 
Chicago Conventions 
Beckley-Cardy Exhibit at the 


Chicago, 
N.S.S.1. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
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Again 
Available 










office 


UP TO 100 PERFECT COPIES 
AS MANY AS FIVE COLORS 


Makes any size copy required, 
from conventional post card size 
to large 8% x 13-inch copies. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Illustrates 
thousands of 
school equip- 
ment, supply 
items and 
teaching 
materials, 


March 
Convention, 










ULE R LT 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE « CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





invitations, cleanup, decorations, and purchasing. 
The exhibit was held two nights, from 7 to 9, but 
each girl was permitted to serve only one night. 
The work of the committees was so adjusted that 
each group could act on its own initiative and 
each member could use her acquired knowledge 
in dressing for the occasion, in meeting and in- 
troducing guests, in setting the tables, in flower 
arrangement, in working out color harmonies for 
the exhibit tables, in planning the refreshments, 
etc. 

In many instances, the exhibit was the first 
time a girl had had the opportunity of assuming 
the role of hostess to any public group. 

Printed invitations were sent to more than 400 
families and the town newspapers carried the in- 
vitation. The replies were used by the committee 
in estimating the amounts of food to be pur- 
chased for the refreshments to be offered the 
guests of the school. The hostesses attired in 
dresses made in the home-economics classes, met 
patrons at the doors of the gymnasium, and after 
greetings and introductions, led them to the 
“pages” who conducted the guests through the 
exhibits and explained the several displays. At the 
end of the tour the guests were served punch and 
cookies at the snack bar. 


What Was Shown 
The art exhibit included charcoal sketches, 
crayon etchings, water color designs, stencils, 
carvocasts models, and spatter work produced 
in the art classes. 
In the industrial-arts exhibit were chairs, mag- 


azine racks, tools, whatnots, tables, picture 
frames, chairs, bookcases, and many smaller 
articles. 


The key idea in the home-economics section 
was to display all articles in their usual “home” 
setting. Thus, the flower arrangements were 
placed on tables; there were typical dinner and 
luncheon and breakfast-table sets, all complete 
with china and silver, place cards, and flowers 


or other ornaments. Several dressing 
showed embroidery sets and toilet utensils, 

The stage was arranged as a living room, fitted 
with furniture from the industrial-arts depart- 
ment. The walls were brightened with pictures 
from the art department. The table was draped 
with a school-made tablecloth and held an ap- 
propriate flower arrangement. 

At the front of the gymnasium was an electric 
motor, which the boys had made, and also four 
rowboats. A group of boys operated a “blinker” 
system. 

At the other end of the gymnasium was the 
clothing exhibit, which consisted of blouses, 
dickeys, sweaters, pajamas, skirts, slips, jumpers, 
pinafores, and dresses — all made by the seventh- 
and eighth-grade girls. A circular clothes rack 


displayed 52 aprons, made by the sixth-grade 
girls. 


tables 


Community Appreciation 

Parents were prone to continue to think of 
home-economics instruction as cooking and plain 
sewing, even though they hear from their 
daughters that the courses include many other 
important activities. Our exhibit gave evidence 
that this mistaken notion can be replaced by 
genuine appreciation sf the broad scope of our 
work which is effective in developing good taste, 
social competence, ability to budget and to plan 
meals and clothing, and to acquire other knowl- 
edge and skills which together will make for 
happier, healthier, more beautiful home life. In- 
cidentally, our exhibit has made the community 
appreciative of the responsible teaching staff. The 
fact that 75 per cent of our enrollment of 200 is 
engaged in home-economics or industrial-arts 


activities is evidence of the acceptance of the 
work, 


——___ qq 


® Hinsdale, Mass. The 1946 budget of the 
school board includes a provision for 10 per cent 
salary increases for all teachers. 
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ew Supplies and Equipment 





Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


PASTE NOW PACKED IN STEEL DRUMS 

Wyandotte 97 Paste—a cleaner for use on 
bathroom and washroom fixtures, floors and 
walls— may now be had in steel drums. A 
handy steel dispenser of the paste is also 
available. 

Wyandotte 97 Paste is a quick acting and 
free rinsing cleaner, for “spot” cleaning soiled 
painted furniture, for removing marks from 
floors of all kinds, and for use by mechanics 
where hands become heavily soiled. It is easy to 





New Containers for 
Wyandotte Cleaner. 


get Wyandotte 97 Paste out of either the small 
dispenser or the large drum. As a protection the 
interior of the drum is enameled and the in- 
terior of the dispenser is varnished. Both dis- 
penser and drum are equipped with lock tops 
which assure the user all of the quality put into 
97 Paste in its manufacture. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—301. 


AMPRO IN CANADA 

Ampro Corporation has announced the forma- 
tion of Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay 
Street, Toronto, to handle distribution and serv- 
icing of Ampro 16mm. motion picture equipment 
and accessories in Canada and Newfoundland. 

Telephoto Industries Limited, which is wholly 
Canadian, will be the exclusive Canadian distri- 
butors of Ampro motion picture equipment and 
special facilities for institutional, educational, 
commercial, and other nontheatrical users of 
16mm. films. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 North Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—302. 


AUDIO VIDEO INSTITUTE 

John W. Gunstream has become director of the 
newly organized Audio Video Institute. The new 
organization, whose home office will be located 
in Dallas, is designed to serve schools in the field 
of sound and visual education. 

The Institute has been appointed educational 
dealer for RCA Victor in the Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico territory. In co-operation with 
RCA Victor, the Institute will provide facilities 
for sound and visual education, including equip- 
ment and professional services in plannifg and 
utilizing scientific aids to learning in education 
and industrial training. Offices are located in 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, Lubbock, Al- 
buquerque, and Oklahoma City. 

Radio Corp. of America, R. C. A. Victor Div., 
Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—303. 


FILMS FOR PURCHASE AND LONG TERM LEASE 

For the first time are offered dealers and film 
libraries the opportunity to obtain ITTCO pic- 
tures on an outright purchase or long term lease 
basis. This plan permits the purchaser to carry 
ITTCO major films on a depository basis at no 
cost and with no advance of funds. It also en- 
ables the dealer to purchase films for his own 
permanent library on a deferred payment plan. 
Features, shorts, and serials in the entertainment, 
educational and religious fields are being offered. 
Likewise, on a depository basis, other independ- 
ent releases which are the product of major 
companies, but which do not require location 
approval, will be offered. 

International Theatrical & Television Corp., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—304. 

FILMO DIPLOMAT RETURNS 

Distribution of postwar movie equipment is 
progressing smoothly. One of the first items to 
appear is the Filmo Diplomat, 16mm. silent 
motion picture projector. Designed for the home 
movie maker, the Diplomat possesses exclusive 
features claimed to add a professional quality to 
home movie projection. A new cooling system 
permits the use of a 1000-watt lamp, in addition 
to the standard 500- and 750-watt lamps. The 
1000-watt lamp is primarily intended for show- 
ing movies in halls, clubs, etc. All lamps are pre- 
aligned and prefocused to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency. Every moving part is gear driven, even 
to the feed and take-up spindles. There are no 
chains or belts. Gears are fully encased and 
silent. The Diplomat is constructed to show not 
only silent film, but sound film as well. 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—305. 


MESSRS. DERRY, NELSON, AND MONROE 
ELECTED 

At the twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Fan Manufacturers held 
at Hot Springs, Va., January 24-25, 1946, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, G. C. Derry, president; R. H. Nelson, vice- 
president; and L. O. Monroe, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Derry is vice-president and general manager 
of the B. E. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., 
and Mr. Nelson is president of the Herman 
Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. A new publication, 
“Standards, Definitions, and Terms in Use by the 
Fan and Blower Industry,” may be had on ap- 
plication to 

National Association of Fan Mfgs., 5-208 Gen 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—306. 


FILM VOCABULARY 

The growing use of classroom films is bringing 
a new vocabulary into the schools. Words like 
“blooping,” “gate,” “sync” and “unsync,” are not 
jitterbug terms but part of the new language 
employed in using classroom films. So that teach 
ers may become familiar with the necessary 
terms, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films offers a 
film lexicon. Now, if a student says “The gate is 
rusty,” he does not mean, as one would expect 
from the radio, that a “jive cat cuts an awkward 
rug.” The “gate” is the hinged retainer plate on 
the film projector which holds the film firmly 
against the aperture to the lens. If it is rusty, 
obviously it needs cleaning. Or, if a student sug- 
gests that the teacher “bloop the film,” he means 
nothing more incomprehensible than that the 
portion of the film which has been spliced must 
be lacquered to eliminate the queer whistling 
sound, known as a “bloop.” Similarly, “sync” 
and “unsync” are terms to indicate whether the 
sound is synchronized, or not, with the lip move- 
ments of the actors in the film. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—307. 


SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME 


Young America Films, Inc., has issued a single 
reel, 360 ft., 16mm. sound film, for the purpose 
of promoting safety in the home. The film which 
dramatizes the fun of safe living, expresses home 
safety principles, and calls attention to safety 
hazards in the home, how they can be recognized 
and avoided. An interpretive teacher’s guide js 
included. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. ; 

For brief reference use ASBJ—308. 


STORAGE AND AUTOMATIC DISPENSING OF 
CHINA, GLASSES, TRAYS 


An automatic device that speeds food handling 
by combining storage with automatic dispensing 
is being manufactured, under the trade name of 
AMF Lowerator dispensers. The units operate 
by means of a simple, calibrated spring action 
which is made to dispense cups, saucers, dishes, 
glasses, trays, bowls, etc., at convenient counter 
level. China, simply and easily loaded from the 
top, depresses the calibrated spring in direct ratio 
to the weight placed on it. As each piece is re- 
moved, another one automatically moves up to 
take its place. Fully loaded, half filled, or nearly 
empty, the dispenser’s spring action keeps the top 
piece of china at the same convenient level. 

The AMF Lowerator acts as a storage unit 
and automatically dispenses five to seven dozen 
plates, 150 to 200 trays or 100 to 150 glasses or 
cups. Since these items are lowered into the 
under-counter space that is so often wasted, 
counters are free for food display; supplies are 
always on hand. Dishes are always within easy 
reach of counterman or customer. The great sav- 
ings possible by reduced china or glassware 
breakage is a special feature of these units, 
Dishes are secure at all times from slipping or 
pushing and are protected from personal contact. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—309. 


MUSICAL SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


A front row studio seat at a musical broad- 
cast is provided by the black and white educa- 
tional sound motion picture, “Music in the 
Sky,” which schools may borrow free, except 
for transportation cost, from the School Service 
Department of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Available in 16mm. or 35mm., the film is recom- 
mended for general assembly groups, English 
classes studying radio, music classes, and general 
science classes. The film features the Sunday 
musical radio show starring John Charles 
Thomas, John Nesbitt, Ken Darby and chorus, 
and Victor Young and the sixty-piece orchestra. 
The motion picture gives a brief insight into the 
technical preparations necessary to broadcast a 
nationwide program. Requests for the picture 
must be sent one month in advance of showing 
date. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., School Service, 
306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
S. P. FLENNIKEN, JR. 

The appointment of S. P. Flenniken, Jr., as 
manager of the office equipment sales for the 
Berger Mfg. Division, Republic Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been announced. Mr. Flenniken is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College and 
returns to Berger after serving as a lieutenant in 
the naval reserve. In his new connection Mr 
Flenniken will handle the sales of filing equip- 
ment, storage cabinets, transfer cases, bookshelf 
units, and desks. 


MESSRS. KANE, TAYLOR, AND HODGES 
The Herman Nelson Corporation is happy to 


announce the return to its staff of Lt. Coleman 
Kane, Midshipman Russell Taylor, and Captain 
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ames Hodges. These veterans join the firm as 
product application engineers and will be affiliated 
with the firm’s New York, Chicago, and Moline 
offices respectively. After several weeks of re- 
orientation at the home office and factories in 
Moline, Ill., they have returned to their branch 
office assignments. 


PROMOTIONS IN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
OF WESTINGHOUSE 


Appointments of a manager and two super- 
yisors in the field of student training have been 
announced by the educational department of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East Pitts- 
purgh, Pa. The men promoted were Henry N. 
Muller, Jr., who becomes manager of graduate 
student training; Maynard J. Warneke, super- 
yisor of training, and Albert J. Murphy, Jr., 
supervisor of student activities. 

A native Pittsburgher, Mr. Muller attended St. 
John’s Military Academy at Delafield, Wis., then 
Dartmouth College from which he received his 
bachelor of arts degree in physics in 1935. 

As supervisor of training, Mr. Warneke is re- 
sponsible for the functioning of basic training 
programs for graduate students and will super- 
vise their efforts after assignment to different de- 
partments in the Company. Born in Denver, 
Colo., he attended South Denver High School 
and was graduated from the University of Colo- 
rado, at Boulder, with a bachelor of science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering in 1940. 

Mr. Murphy, as supervisor of student activi- 
ties, will serve as dean of men to graduate stu- 
dents, with responsibility for student orientation, 
aptitude, and interest testing. A native of Sewick- 
ley, Mr. Murphy was graduated from the high 
school there, and from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege with a degree of bachelor of arts in 1938. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


International Business Machines Corporation 
has announced the promotion of Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Jr., to the position of assistant to the exec- 
utive vice-president, with headquarters in New 
York. He recently returned from five years of 
service with the U. S. Army Air Forces. 

Also announced are the promotions of James 
W. Birkenstock to the position of general sales 
manager of the company, with headquarters in 
New York. He was previously a special sales 
executive at the World Headquarters in this city. 

Gordon P. Lovell, formerly manager of elec- 
tric accounting machine sales in Dayton, Ohio, has 
been appointed to sales executive in the New 
York office. 

4-H SCHOLARSHIPS 


In a plan to increase the emphasis on visual 
education, along with a desire to encourage youth 
betterment, the Victor Animatograph Corporation 
of Davenport, Iowa, manufacturer of 16mm. 
sound motion picture equipment, has provided 
funds for two 4-H Club scholarships in visual 
education to the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work. This is the first time such 
scholarships have been made available to 4-H 
Club members. Contestants for the scholarships 
were required to show evidence of interest and 
experience in the operation of motion picture 
projection equipment, use of cameras, slide films, 
slides, and other visual aids. According to the 
rules, the winners must include, as a minimum, 
at least one course in visual education. 


ISSUE SERVICE BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS 
_D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass., have 
just issued the first number of The Packet, a 
service bulletin for elementary teachers. 

The present issue forecasts the type of ma- 
terials to be published — articles by authors of 
distinction, of practical value to every person 
concerned with advancing elementary education. 
This issue contains helpful articles on reading, 
in addition to news notes from the field, and 
helpful suggestions to teachers in the classrooms 

The Packet is available, free of charge, to ele- 
mentary school teachers who will send in a re- 


— that their names be placed on the mailing 
ist. 
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